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THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
1928-1937 


ITH this issue the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY begins 

its tenth year. It was founded in the summer of 1927, 
and the first number appeared in January, 1928. During nine 
years it has been maintained by the generosity and good will 
of those whose gifts of money and material have met its bills 
and filled its pages. No contributor, reviewer, or editor has 
received any financial reward for his work. Many of the 
original twenty-six donors have died, but the aid of new 
friends and an annual grant from the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts since 1931 have made the continuation of the 
QuaRTERLY possible. 

Although the unavoidable expenses of paper, printing, and 
postage, and the typing of correspondence have made up prac- 
tically the whole cost of getting out the QUARTERLY, lack of 
clerical assistance for promoting circulation has forced the 
editors to depend on donations, rather than receipts from 
subscriptions, in order to meet that cost. They have had to 
forego the commercial subsidies of advertizers. The appeal 
of the QUARTERLY is limited, but it has never reached so many 
readers as the editors had reason to hope it would. The un- 
favorable financial conditions of the past seven years, how- 
ever, have made its failure to become self-supporting less dis- 
appointing than it might have been otherwise. 

3 
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THE BURNING OF THE CHARLESTOWN 
CONVENT 


RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON 


HE first American mania of hostility to Catholics took 

the name of Nativism. The scene of the first act of vio- 
lence resulting from this wave of feeling was Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, and the date was 1834, when a convent was 
burned to the ground, and the persons guilty of the crime 
went unpunished. By tolerating this outrageous act on the 
part of a mob Massachusetts won for herself just cc1uidemna- 
tion both from civilized people then alive and like-minded 
men and women of the present day. Yet that act of arson, or 
some similar deed of violence, was inevitable. Those who set 
fire to the convent were merely reflecting a spirit which had 
spread through the nation —a spirit which the gutting of 
the convent fostered rather than dampened. 

At the bottom of the intolerance which led to this outrage 
was an effective campaign against the Catholics which had 
been slowly developing in America for some time. By the 
early 1830's writers had learned that Americans liked sensa- 
tionalism in their propaganda just as in their religion and 
politics. The effectiveness of this type of appeal was demon- 
strated by the favorable reception of several outstanding Eng- 
lish “ No-Popery”” works— notably Anthony Gavin’s Mas- 
ter Key to Popery, Scipio de Ricci’s Female Convents. Secrets 
of Nunneries Disclosed, and Richard Baxter's Jesuit Juggling. 
Forty Popish Frauds Detected and Disclosed, all of which 
depicted Catholicism as a highly immoral system according 
to which lecherous priests used the inmates of convents as a 
” § Anthony Gavin, The Master Key to Popery: Customs of Priests and 
Friars, and Rites and Ceremonies of the Papal Religion (Cincinnati, 1834) ; 
Scipio de Ricci, Female Convents. Secrets of Nunneries Disclosed (New York, 


1834); Richard Baxter, Jesuit Juggling. Forty Popish Frauds Detected and 
Disclosed (New York, 1835) - 
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means of evading their vows of celibacy. These books spread 
tales of secret passageways connecting nunneries with the 
homes of the clergy,? of babies’ bodies found beneath aban- 
doned convents,’ and of confessors who abused both their 
trust and the young ladies whom they confessed. The impres- 
sion was created by these English writers that convents and 
monasteries were dens of vice and iniquity in which nuns 
and monks wallowed in a slough of ignorance and lust. 

This theme found immediate favor, and books began to ap- 
pear in America which purported to disclose the evils of the 
convent system. Not only did the authors of these reiterate the 
charges of immorality, but they adapted their arguments to 
American tastes by asserting that convent-schools were to be 
the medium through which Protestantism was to be subju- 
gated and popery made supreme in the United States. These 
writers were suspicious of the devotion which the Catholics 
showed in educating Protestant children while paying little 
attention to the educational needs of those of their own faith. 
It seemed obvious that certain schools were maintained simply 
for the purpose of gaining converts to Catholicism.* “ The 
sole object of all monastic institutions in America,” one writer 
asserted, “ is merely to proselyte youth of the influential classes 
of society, and especially females; as the Roman priests are 
conscious that by this means they shall silently but effectually 
attain the control of public affairs.” * Protestant parents were 
made to believe that by sending their children to a convent- 
school they risked both the virtue of their daughters and the 
future of their country. 

Much of this propaganda was directed against one of the 


2 Ricci, Female Convents, 94. 

8 William McGavin, The Protestant. Essays on the Principal Points of 
Controversy between the Church of Rome and the Reformed (Hartford, 
1833) , 11, 80. 

4 New York Observer, December 19, 1829, June 18, 1831, and August 16, 
1834; Protestant Magazine, 1 (September, 1833); Ricci, Female Convents, 
xxi; A History of Popery, including its Origin, Progress, Doctrines, Practice, 
Institutions and Fruits to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century 
(New York, 1834), 412. 5 Ricci, Female Convents, xxii. 
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most prominent of the Catholic institutions, the school of the 
Ursuline convent in Charlestown, Massachusetts. The Ursu- 
lines had established their religious house in Massachusetts in 
1818 and, despite a mild persecution, had prospered and con- 
structed a large building on the crest of Mount Benedict. 
There they developed an institution which attracted the 
daughters of the wealthier families of Boston and neighboring 
towns.* It was the sight of this brick structure that aroused the 
Protestants of Boston to condone the act of a mob. 

Class antipathies, religious jealousies, and economic con- 
ditions all combined with the spread of “ No-Popery” senti- 
ment to create a state of mind which inspired or tolerated the 
wanton destruction of property. The Charlestown in which 
the Ursuline convent stood was then a rural community the 
population of which was swayed by the superstitions and mis- 
beliefs common to the country people of that day. Those who 
actually took part in the burning of the convent came from 
the lower classes; for the most part they were truckmen or 
brick-makers who worked in Charlestown’s brick-yards. This 
group was peculiarly susceptible to the stories then circulated 
against the Catholic church, and especially against nunneries, 
for their natural American curiosity made them read all the 
disclosures concerning the “ mysterious” building on Mount 
Benedict and to believe all they read.” 

The distrust which they felt for the convent was heightened 
by the class of pupils which it attracted. These were drawn 
largely from the upper-class families of Boston, who had re- 
belled against the rigid Congregationalism of the public- 


¢ The early history of the Charlestown convent is discussed in Records of 
the American Catholic Historical Society, 1 (1887): E. V. Vogel, “ The Ursu- 
line Nuns in America,” 214-243; and in Collections, Worcester Society of 
Antiquity, mx: Ephraim Tucker, “The Burning of the Ursuline Convent,” 
40-41. 

7 Frederick Marryat, A Diary in America (Philadelphia, 1839), 28. 
Marryat was told that a majority of the mob which tore down the convent 
was influenced more by curiosity than any other thing. Marryat sagely re- 
marked that the Americans “ cannot bear anything like a secret — that’s un- 
constitutional.” 
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school system.* Many of the parents whose daughters attended 
the school were Unitarians who felt a particular antipathy to 
the existing order within the commonwealth. All the hatreds 
bred of the struggle then going on between liberal and fun- 
damental religion in Massachusetts were centred on the Ursu- 
line convent in Charlestown. To the lower classes, with whom 
Congregationalism was a sacred creed, Catholics and Uni- 
tarians seemed to be combining against their community re- 
ligion. One editor summed up popular sentiment when he 
wrote: “ Atheists and infidels will always be ready to sym- 
pathize with Catholics, to unite with them in crushing Prot- 
estantism preparatory to the subversion of Christianity.” ° 
The issue was clearly drawn when a rival school, the Charles- 
town Female Seminary, was established in Charlestown in 
1831. Instruction here was in accord with usual Protestant 
traditions,’® and when the liberal Boston families continued 
to send their daughters to the convent-school, it seemed clear 
that there existed some secret alliance between Unitarianism 
and Catholicism. 

This success of the Ursulines naturally angered the ortho- 
dox ministers of Boston, for Protestant preference for Catholic 
education seemed to foreshadow a crumbling of their entire 
religious system. Their alarm was expressed by the resolutions 
adopted by the general association of the Congregational 
church of Massachusetts according to which pastors were 
urged to labor to save the “ country from the degrading influ- 
ence of Popery.” The general association recommended that 
the district associations “ give the subject of Popery, in all its 
bearings, a serious and prayerful consideration.” ** This in- 


8 Historical Records and Studies, United States Catholic Historical Society, 
m (New York, 1916): Benedict J. Fenwick, “ The Destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent at Charlestown, Massachusetts,” 187-188. Fenwick was bishop of the 
Boston diocese and expressed this view in this letter, written shortly after 
the burning of the convent. 

® Massachusetts Yeoman, January 15, 1831. 

10 Charlestown Female Seminary, Catalogue of the Officers, Teachers and 
Pupils (Boston, 1834) - 

11 Minutes of the General Association of Massachusetts (Boston, 1834), 
10-11. 
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spired a large number of sermons against Catholicism, both in 
Boston and the neighboring towns. 

Most prominent among the ministers bent upon exposing 
papal designs was the Reverend Lyman Beecher, pastor of 
the Park Street Church in Boston, a revivalistic preacher 
whose fiery sermons had earned his church the popular desig- 
nation of “ Brimstone Corner.” ** Dr. Beecher, late in 1830, 
began a series of anti-Catholic sermons in which he attempted 
to show that Catholicism and despotism were definitely allied 
and equally opposed to American principles of republicanism. 
Popery, he concluded, was dangerous not only to the estab- 
lished religion but also to the established government.** The 
wide interest aroused by Dr. Beecher’s sermons ** encouraged 
other ministers to similar denunciations of Rome,** and the 
Boston religious press linked these general attacks with the 
Ursuline convent by insisting that the pupils who attended 
were being converted to popery and warning that the leading 
citizens of Massachusetts would eventually ail be Romanists 
unless some check could be put on Catholic educational activi- 
ties.** 


12 Thomas Nicholas, Forty Years of American Life (London, 1864) , 11, 89. 

18 New York Observer, January 29, 1831, February 5, 1831. 

14 The sermons were printed in the New York Observer, Christian Watch- 
man, Massachusetts Yeoman, Christian Herald, Boston Recorder, and other 
papers. They are also in Lyman Beecher, The Works of the Reverend Lyman 
Beecher (Boston, 1852) , 1. 

18 Christian Watchman, October 12, 1832. 

16 Christian Watchman, January 29, 1830, February 19, 1830, and De- 
cember 17, 1830; the Protestant, December 4, 1830, June 4, 1831, and June 
23, 1832. The amount of instruction in the Catholic religion received by the 
pupils was a matter of controversy at the time. A circular advertising the 
Ursuline school stated that the teachers would spare “no pains to adorn 
their minds with useful knowledge and to form their hearts in virtue. To 
attain this two-fold object, their first care is to instruct them in the great 
and sublime truths of Religion.” This circular was reprinted in Benjamin F. 
DeCosta, The Story of Mount Benedict (Somerville, Massachusetts, 1893) , 
5- The pupils who attended, however, insisted that they were allowed to 
practise their Protestant religion unmolested and that no proselyting at- 
tempts were made upon them. A series of letters from pupils and their 
parents testifying to this is printed in Richard S. Fay, Argument before the 
Committee of the House of Representatives upon the Petition of Benedict 
Fenwick and others, with a portion of the Documentary Testimony (Boston, 
1835) , 40-50. 
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Bishop Fenwick vainly tried to answer these attacks in a 
series of sermons, but while his audience was liberally sprin- 
kled with Protestants, the lower elements most affected by 
anti-Catholic propaganda were not present.’ instead, they 
were being swept along in a current of popular enthusiasm 
created by the writers and speakers against Rome and inten- 
sified by a religious revival which then had Boston in its 
grip."* 

The turbulence fostered in the lower classes by the clergy 
found expression all through the early 1830's. In 1829 a group 
of Americans, aroused by the exhortations of a revivalistic 
preacher, attacked the homes of Irish Catholics in Boston and 
stoned them for three days. Four years later a group of 
drunken Irishmen beat a native American citizen to death on 
the streets of Charlestown. The next night five hundred na- 
tives marched on the Irish section, and the troops that were 
called out stood by helplessly while a number of houses were 
sacked and burned.” Posters warning of popish plots began 
to appear mysteriously about the streets of Charlestown and 
Boston. One dated 1831 reads as follows: 


TO THE PUBLIC 


Be it known unto you far and near, that all 
Catholics and all persons in favor of the Catholic 
Church, are a set of vile impostors, liars, 
villains and cowardly cut-throats. (Beware of 
False Doctrines) I bid defiance to that 
villain, — THE POPE. 

A True AMERICAN 


17 Boston Courier, February 10, 1831. Fenwick’s sermons probably did 
his cause more harm than good, for they were violently criticized by the 
religious press. The Christian Herald called them “ boastful and boisterous 
and assumptive and wholly devoid of Christian meekness ”: quoted in the New 
York Observer, January 29, 1831; see, also, the Christian Watchman, January 
21, 1831. 

18 This revival was being conducted by the Reverend Charles G. Finney. 

19 William Leahy, The Catholic Church in New England (Boston, 1899) , 
1, 53- 
20 New York Observer, December 7, 1833. 
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Rumors flew in increasing numbers concerning the convent 
on Mount Benedict — stories of barbarities practised on the 
nuns, of a dying man treated cruelly, of the immorality with 
which it was infested. Parents considering enrolling their 
daughters in the school were subjected to pressure and plied 
with lurid tales of convent life.** An anti-Catholic novel, The 
Nun, which was popular just at this time, seemed to confirm 
many of these fears.** 

These rumors took on a new meaning with the appearance 
in Boston of an “ escaped nun,” Rebecca Theresa Reed, who 
had been, according to her story, a sister in the Ursuline con- 
vent. The fact that she had been known for years as a com- 
monplace chit of a girl about Charlestown or that the mother 
superior of the Ursulines contended that she had merely been 
dismissed from a menial position in the sisterhood, did not 
lessen the interest which her chatter aroused.** Rebecca Reed’s 
account of the dread occurrences within the walls of Mount 
Benedict and of plots to carry her off to Canada to keep her 
silent were generally believed above all denials.** 

Her stories prepared the people to believe the worst when 
an actual nun, Elizabeth Harrison, a member of the Ursuline 
order who taught music in the convent school, did “ escape ” 
a short time later. Overwork and long hours of teaching had 
undermined Miss Harrison’s health to such an extent that 


21 Louisa Whitney, The Burning of the Convent; a Narrative of the 
Destruction, by a Mob, of the Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charles- 
town, as Remembered by one of the Pupils (Boston, 1877), 17-18. Miss 
Whitney tells of repeated visits received by her father after he had resolved 
to send her to the convent-school. 

22 Mary Martha Sherwood, The Nun (Princeton, 1834) . 

23 The mother superior testified at the trial of the rioters that Miss 
Reed had insisted on being taken into the convent for six months to prove 
her worth, hoping then to be admitted into the sisterhood. She had been 
dismissed at the end of four months. Trial of John R. Buzzell, the Leader 
of the Convent Rioters, for Arson and Burglary Committed on the Night 
of the 11th of August 1834. By the Destruction of the Convent on Mount 
Benedict, in Charlestown, Massachusetts (Boston, 1834), 7.- 

24 Report of the Committee Relating to the Destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent (Boston, 1834), 7-8. 
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she had become mentally deranged.** In this condition, she 
left the convent on the night of July 28, 1834, ran to the home 
of a neighboring brick manufacturer, Edward Cutter, and 
demanded refuge. Cutter took her to her brother in Cam- 
bridge, where her reason returned. Realizing what she had 
done, Miss Harrison immediately asked that Bishop Fenwick 
be sent for. He visited her the next day and readily granted 
her request to be allowed to return to the convent.** 

The mischief had been done. Before Miss Harrison was 
again at her accustomed post all Boston had heard her story in 
increasingly distorted form. It was generally believed that she 
had been forced to return and cast into a deep dungeon in 
the cellars of the convent as punishment.** These vague 
rumors would probably have been forgotten soon but for 
the publication of the following article in one of the 
Boston papers, the Mercantile Journal, on the morning of 
August 8. 


MYSTERIOUS 


We understand that a great excitement at present exists in 
Charlestown, in consequence of the mysterious disappearance of 
a young lady at the Nunnery in that place. The circumstances, 
as far as we can learn, are as follows: The young lady was sent 
to the place in question to complete her education, and became 
so pleased with the place and its inmates, that she was induced 
to seclude herself from the world and take the black veil. After 
some time spent in the Nunnery, she became dissatisfied, and 
made her escape from the institution — but was afterwards per- 
suaded to return, being told that if she would continue but three 
weeks longer, she would be dismissed with honor. At the end 


25 Report of the Committee Relating to the Destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent, 8; Trial of John R. Buzzell, 7. The mother superior testified at the 
trial that she had been acting queerly for some time. 

26 Cutter wrote an account of the affairs of that evening which was 
published in the New York Observer, August 16, 1834. 

27 American Quarterly Review, xvu (March, 1835), 216; Report of the 
Committee, 9. 
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of that time, a few days since, her friends called for her, but 
she was not to be found, and much alarm is excited in conse- 
quence.** 


These misstatements were copied in the Morning Post and 
the Boston Commercial Gazette and immediately caused a 
flurry of excitement among the sensation-loving populace. 
Placards were posted which called on the selectmen of Charles- 
town to investigate and threatened mob violence to the con- 
vent unless Miss Harrison were found. Feeling was high 
both in Charlestown and Boston. One placard read: 


Go Ahead! To Arms!! To Arms!! Ye brave and free the Aveng- 
ing Sword unshield!! Leave not one stone upon another of that 
curst Nunnery that prostitutes female virtue and liberty under 
the garb of holy Religion. When Bonaparte opened the Nunnerys 
in Europe he found cords of Infant skulls!!!!!! 2° 


In the midst of this excitement, the Reverend Lyman 
Beecher returned to Boston, reaching the city during the week 
of August 3.*° On the night of Sunday, August 10, he delivered 
three violent anti-Catholic sermons in as many churches in 
Boston, exhorting overflowing audiences to action against 
popery; ** an example which was followed by other Boston 
clergymen who were always ready to take advantage of the 
popular antipathy against Rome. Most of the city’s pulpits 


28 An Account of the Conflagration of the Ursuline Convent ... by a 
Friend of Religious Toleration (Boston, 1834), 5. This is a collection of 
newspaper extracts made at the time concerning the destruction of the 
convent. 

29 Quoted in The Charlestown Convent; its Destruction by a Mob on the 
Night of August 11, 1834; with a History of the Excitement before the Burn- 
ing, and the Strange and Exaggerated Reports Relating Thereto, the Feeling 
of Regret and Indignation Afterwards; the Proceedings of Meetings, and 
Expressions of the Contemporary Press (Boston, 1870) , 70. 

30 Beecher was at this time president of the Lane Theological Seminary 
at Cincinnati, having accepted that post in 1832. Lyman Beecher, Auto- 
biography and Correspondence (New York, 1865), 1, 243 and $33. 

31 In one church alone the collection amounted to more than $4,000, 
some indication of the size of his audiences and the popular enthusiasm 
which he aroused. Beecher, Autobiography and Correspondence, ur, 334; the 
Christian Watchman, August 15, 1834. 
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on that Sabbath were given over to denunciations of Catholi- 
cism, many of the sermons being directed especially against 
the Ursuline convent.” 

In all probability the convent would have been attacked 
without the spur of these sermons, for there is every reason to 
believe that the lower classes of Boston and Charlestown had 
agreed on its destruction even before Miss Harrison’s escape 
and return.** It seems clear that a group of truckmen and 
brick-makers had formed some sort of an organization for this 
specific purpose, that they had held at least two meetings in 
which ways and means had been discussed, and that they had 
been prevented from taking action before only by a lack of 
popular support.** There is some indication that the leaders 
of this group were prominent Boston citizens, but this is by 
no means certain.* It is fairly clear, however, that the exist- 
ence of a plan to destroy the convent was well known among 
the lower classes at least three days before the actual burning 
took place, and that no move was made against the rioters 


32 Jesuit, August 16, 1834. The sermon at the Baptist church on 
Hanover Street particularly offended Catholics. 

33 Most Catholic historians have made Beecher responsible for the burn- 
ing, stating that the mobs rushed directly from his church to Mount Bene- 
dict and fired the convent. John G. Shea, History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States (New York, 1886-1892), 11, 473-480; Humphrey Des- 
mond, The Know Nothing Party (Washington, 1904), 15-16 and others. 
Beecher himself denied this. See Beecher, Autobiography and Correspondence, 
Il, 335- In this contention Beecher was probably correct, for the respectable 
persons who listened to his sermons would scarcely have taken an open part 
in the rioting that followed, no matter what their personal sentiments 
might have been. 

34 Testimony of Henry Buck, one of the rioters, who turned state’s 
evidence in the trial. Buck swore that the conspirators held several meetings 
in a school-house in which detailed plans for the attack were made. Buck's 
shady reputation, revealed by the defense counsel, makes his testimony 
unreliable, however: Trial of John R. Buzzell, 11-12. 

35 The defense counsel in one of the trials stated that the rioters “ were 
ignorant men acting under the instigation of individuals better educated 
and moving in a higher sphere than themselves.” This remark may have been 
occasioned by a desire to create sympathy for the defendants. Trial of William 
Mason, Marvin Marcy, Jr., and Sargent Blaisdell, charged with Being Con- 
cerned in Burning the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown [Massachusetts] 
on the night of the 11th of August, 1834 (Boston, 1834) , 19. 
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because public opinion in general gave tacit approval to their 
project.** 

Despite this conspiracy, proper action by the Charlestown 
selectmen would have done much to quell growing resent- 
ment and perhaps would have saved the convent. They were, 
however, unwilling to take any preventive steps because of a 
personal controversy with Bishop Fenwick in which they were 
then engaged. Bishop Fenwick had a short time before pur- 
chased three acres of land on Bunker Hill which he planned 
to use as a Catholic cemetery and had applied to the select- 
men for permission to bury two children there. The select- 
men had replied that the health regulations of the town pre- 
vented the burial of any Roman Catholic, although allowing 
the burial of Protestants! Bishop Fenwick buried the children 
in the cemetery despite this refusal, and the selectmen brought 
suit against him. This suit was still pending when excite- 
ment over the convent reached its height,** and made the 
selectmen little inclined to exert themselves in behalf of 
Catholics. 

The growing feeling against the Mount Benedict institu- 
tion finally convinced even the Charlestown selectmen that 
they must do something. On Saturday, August 9, they visited 
the convent building and asked to be allowed to make an in- 
spection, but the mother superior, taking the attitude that 
they themselves were responsible for many of the rumors, re- 
fused them admittance.** Edward Cutter, however, who had 

36 Evidences of the plot and of rumors concerning it are contained in 
most of the contemporary literature. See James T. Austin, Argument of 
James T. Austin, Attorney General of the Commonwealth, before the Su- 
preme Judicial Court in Middlesex on the Case of John R. Buzzell (Boston, 
1834). 34-35: Whitney, The Burning of the Convent, 29 and 70; Report of 
the Committee Relating to the Destruction of the Ursuline Convent, g; Lucy 
Thaxter, “ An Account of Life in the Convent at Mount Benedict, Charles- 
town”: Manuscript account in the treasure room, Harvard College Library, 
written by one of the pupils shortly after the burning. 

37 The case was finally tried before the supreme judicial court at the 
Middlesex session on October 18, 1834. The town by-laws forbidding burial 
were declared invalid since the only purpose of such laws should be to 


regulate public health. The entire controversy is described in the Jesuit, 
November 1, 1834. 88 Whitney, The Burning of the Convent, 72-75. 
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sheltered Elizabeth Harrison during her mental derangement, 
was permitted to talk to Miss Harrison and satisfied himself 
that she was contented with her lot and not languishing in a 
hidden dungeon.” On the following Monday, August 11, the 
selectmen were finally allowed to make a tour of the building. 
They prepared a report for the Boston newspapers, stating 
that Miss Harrison was “ entirely satisfied with her present 
situation, it being that of her own choice, and that she has no 
desire or wish to alter it.” *° When the papers published this 
report, together with one prepared by Cutter, on Tuesday 
morning, it was too late. The convent was already a mass of 
smoldering ruins. 

A mob had begun to gather in the school grounds at nine 
o'clock on the night of August 11, carrying banners and shout- 
ing “No Popery” and “Down with the Cross.” * One 
Charlestown selectman was present, and others were notified, 
but they insisted that the town’s one pclice officer could 
handle the situation adequately.*® While the crowd was mill- 

_ing about, a group of forty or fifty men, evidently well organ- 
ized and more or less disguised, approached the building and 
demanded that they be shown the nun who was secreted there. 
They were told to return the next day when the children 
would not be awakened and retired, seemingly satisfied.** At 
eleven o'clock, however, a pile of tar barrels was lighted in a 
neighboring field, evidently a prearranged signal. Fire bells 
were set ringing, and crowds of people began pouring into 

39 His account was printed in the Boston Morning Post, August 11, 1834, 
and reprinted in the New York Observer, August 16, 1834. 

40 Boston Morning Post, August 12, 1834, reprinted in the New York 
Observer, August 16, 1834. 

41 Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
xx (June, 1909), 97. The statement was made in a letter published at the 
time in the Wahrheitsfreund, a German newspaper printed at Cincinnati. 

42 Report of the Committee Relating to the Destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent, 10. The one police officer employed by Charlestown served also as 
clerk of the market and for both duties received a total salary of fifty dollars 
a year. Statement of the Expenses of the Town of Charlestown, from March, 
1834, to March, 1835 (Charlestown, 1835) . 


43 Boston Daily Advertiser, August 12, 1834, quoted in the New York Ob- 
server, August 16, 1834. 
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Charlestown. Fire companies appeared but stood helplessly 
by as the mob began its work.“* The mother superior vainly 
tried to appeal to the throng, first by pleading, then by 
threatening that “ the Bishop has twenty thousand Irishmen 
at his command in Boston.” ** This only infuriated the at- 
tackers, who, led by the same forty or fifty organized men who 
had been active from the first, burst open the doors and 
entered the convent building as the dozen sisters present 
hurried the sixty pupils through a rear door to a place of 
refuge near by.** At a little after midnight the torch was ap- 
plied to both the school and a neighboring farm-house be- 
longing to the Ursulines. The large crowd stood by until 
both buildings were consumed by the flames.** 

Boston was thrown into a fever of excitement. Rumors 
spread that bands of Irishmen were marching on the city from 
neighboring railroad camps, and Bishop Fenwick hurriedly 
dispatched six priests in as many directions to check this on- 
slaught.** The Bishop also called Boston Catholics together 
and urged them to remain quiet and depend on the law to see 
that justice was done.** These wise measures did not calm 
public fears, for people were apprehensive of some retaliatory 
step by the Irish; even the Harvard students appointed regular 
patrols to protect the college from attack or vandalism.” “ I 
have not,” wrote a correspondent, “ witnessed such a scene 
of excitement throughout the whole mass of the phlegmatic 

44 The board of engineers of the Boston fire department published a 
report on August 13, 1834, exonerating members of the fire companies from 
any connection with the burning. This report showed that only two com- 
panies reached the scene of the fire and both of these immediately withdrew 
to a point several hundred yards away. An Account of the Conflagration 
of the Ursuline Convent, 22-24. 

45 Whitney, The Burning of the Convent, 113. 

46 Whitney, The Burning of the Convent, 125-160. 

47 New York Observer, August 16, 1834; Niles’ Register, October 11, 1834; 
Report of the Committee Relating to the Destruction of the Convent, 11. 

48 New York Observer, August 16, 1834; the Jesuit, August 16, 1834. 

49 American Quarterly Review, xvu (March, 1835) , 231. 

so Arthur B. Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 1824-1848 (New 
Haven, 1925), 105. 
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and peaceable population of Boston since my residence in the 
city commenced.” * 

On the night after the attack a mob of men and boys 
marched to Mount Benedict, burned fences, trees, and all else 
they could find on the convent grounds, and were kept from 
storming a Catholic church near by only by the presence of 
troops stationed to guard the home of Edward Cutter.** The 
next night a crowd of more than a thousand men roamed the 
streets of Boston, alarmed by a rumor that Irish lahorers were 
descending on the city. On the following Friday, August 15, 
rioters burned a Charlestown shanty occupied by thirty-five 
Irish laborers, but further damage was averted when the draw- 
bridge was raised to head off the Boston mob which quickly 
formed from reaching the scene of the blaze.** Excitement 
such as this in staid Boston clearly indicated the height to 
which popular sentiment against Catholicism had risen. 

Although lower classes in Massachusetts might condone the 
burning of the convent by continued rioting, the first reaction 
of the nation was one of revulsion and horror. Wanton de- 
struction of property and assault on a group of defenceless 
women and children outraged that combination of conserva- 
tism and chivalry which usually governs the judgment of most 
Americans. Leading citizens of Boston shrank from seeming 
in any way to be responsible for the crime. A series of indigna- 
tion meetings adopted resolutions which denounced the ac- 
tion of the mob.** The most important gathered at Faneuil 
Hall, where Harrison Gray Otis presided, and most of the 

51 Boston correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, quoted 
in the New York Observer, August 23, 1834; Christian Watchman, August 22, 
7 boston Transcript, August 13, 1834, quoted in the New York Observer, 
August 23, 1834. 

58 New York Observer, August 23, 1834. 

54 The Charlestown meeting nearly precipitated another riot when it 
blamed “ mobs from the city of Boston” for the burning, almost arousing re- 
taliation from the inhabitants of that city. New York Observer, August 23, 


1834; the Jesuit, August 16, 1834: The Charlestown Convent; its Destruction 
by a Mob, 22. 
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leading men of the city sat in the audience. This group agreed 
that “the destruction of property and danger of life caused 
thereby, calls loudly on all good citizens to express individ- 
ually and collectively the abhorrence they feel of this high- 
handed violation of the laws,” * and recommended a reward 
for the capture of the criminals, state reimbursement to the 
Ursuline order, and more stringent measures to check similar 
rioting in the future. 

The Boston citizens who expressed these indignant senti- 
ments found support throughout the nation. The secular 
press universally condemned the act of violence, and even the 
religious newspapers which had been denouncing the convent 
showed sincere repentance. The Christian Watchman, the 
New York Observer, the Western Christian Advocate, and 
numerous other journals published statements of regret that 
any religious group should suffer from the action of a mob in a 
land which boasted of its liberty and freedom.* “ The expres- 
sions of indignation and abhorrence,” said the Christian Ex- 
aminer, “ with which the perpetrators of that crime must feel 
themselves blasted . . . cannot do away with the fact, that 
they and wretches like them, exist in the bosom of our com- 
munity.” * Clergymen placed Christian ethics above their 
hatred of Catholicism and deplored the burning. “ Do you 
wish to introduce a Protestant inquisition,” one asked his 
congregation, “ to establish a religion by law — crush all dis- 
senters from the legal faith, and bring back the age of persecu- 
tion for opinion?” * Even Lyman Beecher, whose antipathy 


55 Report of the Committee Relating to the Destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent, 2. 

56 Report of the Committee Relating to the Destruction of the Ursuline 
Convent, 2 and 13-16. 

57 Christian Watchman, August 15, 1834; Western Christian Advocate, 
August 29, 1834; American Protestant Vindicator, August 27, 1834; An Ac- 
count of the Conflagration of the Ursuline Convent, 24-35. 

58 Christian Examiner, xvu (September, 1834) , 131. 

59 Caleb Stetson, A Discourse on the Duty of Sustaining the Laws, Oc- 
casioned by the Burning of the Ursuline Convent (Boston, 1834), 14. This 
sermon was preached in the First Church, Medford, on August 23, 1834. See, 
also, George Curtis, The Rights of Conscience and of Property; or, the True 
Issue of the Convent Question (Boston, 1842), 20-21. 
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toward Romanism had done much to lead to the burning 
of the convent, condemned the mob’s action from his Boston 
pulpit on the following Sunday.” The Catholic press wel- 
comed these repentant statements but outdid them in its de- 
nunciation of the rioters.” 

However laudable these sentiments might be, they found 
little support among most of the people, who actually were 
probably more pleased than horrified at the destruction of 
the Ursuline school. Rioting might be a poor way to achieve 
an end, but for the most part the public was so completely 
satisfied with the result that it quietly welcomed even such a 
violent attack upon Catholicism as that precipitated in 
Charlestown. Thus, while editors and ministers were willing 
to deplore violence, they were quick to add that the Ursuline 
convent and all convents should be destroyed to prevent the 
conversion of Protestant girls to Catholicism and the spread 
of immorality throughout the United States. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day and the Spanish Inquisition were flung back at the 
Catholic editors who called the burning of the convent the 
worst outrage in history. Especially did Protestants resent the 
repeated insinuations that Lyman Beecher, through his ser- 
mons, had been responsible for the deed. They tried to raise 
the question to one of free speech, demanding that ministers 


60 New York Observer, August 30, 1834; the Protestant Magazine, u (Au- 
gust, 1834). 

61 Records, American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, xxxvi 
(March, 1925): Paul J. Foik, “ Anti-Catholic Parties in American Politics,” 
54. The third provincial council of Baltimore, meeting in 1837, was equally 
frank in denouncing Massachusetts for its failure to protect property or 
reimburse the Ursulines: Peter Guilday, A History of the Councils of Balti- 
more (New York, 1932), 118. 

82 Christian Watchman, November 26, 1834, January 30, 1835, and f£.; 
American Protestant Vindicator, August 27, 1834, September 17, 1834, Oc- 
tober 8, 1834, October 22, 1834, February 25, 1835 and ff.; Boston Recorder, 
quoted in ibid., September 12, 1834 and in An Account of the Conflagration 
of the Ursuline Convent, 18; Vermont Chronicle, quoted in the American 
Protestant Vindicator, September 17, 1834; New York Observer, December 27, 
1834; R. V. A. Stevens, An Alarm to American Patriots. A Sermon on the 
Political Tendencies of Popery, considered in Respect to the Institutions in 
the United States, in the Church Street Church, Boston, November 27, 1834 
(Boston, 1834) . 
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be allowed to make “temperate remarks on the errors of 
Popery ” unmolested by Catholic criticism.” 

These sentiments were more openly expressed when 
Bishop Fenwick tried to reéstablish the Ursuline sisters in 
Boston. They were placed in a house in Roxbury, but in- 
flammatory handbills again appeared, and apprehension grew 
that their new home soon would be mobbed.* The situa- 
tion was so serious that the citizens of Roxbury, having little 
faith in the regular officers of the law, named a committee 
of vigilance which kept a regular watch over the nuns during 
the remainder of their stay — six of its members being con- 
stantly on guard to spread the alarm in case of sudden at- 
tack.** Not until a year later had feeling died down sufh- 
ciently for the Ursulines to be established in Boston, but 
pupils now refused to attend their school, and in 1838 the 
mother superior and her followers left for Canada.” 

An even better example of the popular sympathy for the 
mob which had burned the convent was offered in the trial 
of the principal rioters. While excitement over the burning 
was still high, the mayor of Boston offered a reward of five 
hundred dollars for the capture of the leaders, and within 
two weeks thirteen men had been arrested. Eight held for 
the capital offense of arson were arraigned before the su- 
preme judicial court of Massachusetts on October 10, 1834, 
and trial was set for December 1. This early date was pro- 


63 Christian Watchman, August 22, 1834; Episcopal Recorder, September 
6, 1834. The religious press also discounted the Faneuil Hall meeting by in- 
sisting that it was controlled by Jesuits: Christian Watchman, October 10, 
1834, October 17, 1834; the New York Observer, October 25, 1834. The Ameri- 
can Protestant Vindicator, September 3, 1834, went so far as to suggest that the 
convent had been burned by Catholics as a means of discrediting Beecher 
and arousing sympathy for their own cause. 

64 New York Observer, December 27, 1834. The Christian Watchman, 
October 17, 1834, expressed the hope that the nuns would use their new 
home to educate poor Catholic children rather than Protestants. 

65 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, Lim (1919-1920) : Edward 
H. Bradford, “ The Roxbury Committee of Vigilance: 1834-1835,” 325-331. 

66 Shea, History of the Catholic Church, m, 489. 

67 New York Observer, October 23, 1834; Report of the Committee Re- 
lating to the Destruction of the Ursuline Convent, 3-4. 
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tested by the attorney-general, who held that the excitement 
about Boston and the public approval of the mob’s action 
would make it impossible to get witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. All the witnesses that he had approached had received 
threats, he said, and he himself had been sent admonitory let- 
ters and hanged in effigy. The court refused to be moved by 
these protests, and the trial of the first of the rioters, John 
R. Buzzell, began on December 2.* 

The anti-Catholic spirit of the proceedings was manifest 
from the first. The attorney-general was denied the right to 
ask jurors whether they were prejudiced against Catholi- 
cism.* The principal attorney for the defense, however, was 
allowed to state in his opening address that the convent did 
not have charity for its object, that the mother superior and 
nuns had been brought into the court only to make a good 
impression, and that all were pretending to have colds caught 
on the night of the burning. “ The prisoner at the bar can- 
not be convicted without Catholic testimony,” he told the 
jury; “ we will endeavour to show what that testimony is 
worth.” * This speech set the pattern for the entire pro- 
ceeding. Rebecca Reed took the stand to testify as to the 
horrors of her life on Mount Benedict, and Bishop Fenwick 
and the mother superior were cross-examined on the im- 
morality of convent life rather than on the evidence at issue. 
Statements of two of the principal witnesses for the prosecu- 


68 The Charlestown Convent; its Destruction by a Mob, 29-30. 

69 The Charlestown Convent; its Destruction by a Mob, 30-31. 

70 The Trial of John R. Buzzell, the Leader of the Convent Rioters, 15-16. 
For other accounts of the trial, see: Trial of John R. Buzzell before the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts for Arson and Burglary in the Ursu- 
line Convent at Charlestown (Boston, 1834); The Trial of Persons Charged 
with Burning the Convent in the Town of Charlestown, [Massachusetts] 
before the Supreme Judicial Court Holden at East Cambridge, on Tuesday, 
December 2, 1834 (Boston, 1834); The Trial of the Convent Rioters (Cam- 
bridge, 1834) ; Trial of William Mason, Marvin Macy, Jr., and Sargent Blais- 
dell, charged with Being Concerned in Burning the Ursuline Convent in 
Charlestown [Massachusetts] on the Night of the 11th of August, 1834 
(Boston, 1834); James T. Austin, Argument of James T. Austin, Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth, before the Supreme Judicial Court in Mid- 
dlesex on the Case of John R. Buzzell (Boston, 1834) . 
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tion were branded as “ imported foreign testimony” which 
the jurors should ignore." Handbills were circulated while 
the trial was going on, reading: 
Liberty or Death! 
Suppressed Evidence. 
Sons of Freedom! Can you live in a 
free country, and bear the Yoke of 
Priesthood, veiled in the habit of a 
profligate Court? 


The presiding judges, with open disregard for justice, made 
no attempt to check this appeal to the sectarian sentiments 
of the jurors. 

When the jury retired, its decision was a foregone con- 
clusion. The verdict of acquittal, brought in after twenty 
hours of deliberation, was received with thunderous ap- 
plause by the spectators who crowded the court-room.” Im- 
mediately upon his release Buzzell was congratulated by 
thousands of citizens and showered with such a large number 
of gifts that he had to place a card of thanks in one of the 
Boston newspapers.” After this first acquittal the trial of 
the remaining rioters was a mere matter of form. They were 
all released with one exception, a youth who was sentenced 
to life imprisonment but promptly pardoned after the Catho- 
lics of Boston presented a petition asking for his release.” 
The acquittals were accepted with rejoicing by the Protestant 
press, although the Concord Freeman was so angered by the 
attorney-general’s defense of Catholicism that it demanded the 
abolition of his office."* 

The obvious satisfaction felt by a majority of the people 
after the burning of the Charlestown convent continued to 

7 The Trial of John R. Buzzell, the Leader of the Convent Rioters, 1-35; 
The Charlestown Convent, its Destruction by a Mob, 40 and 58. 

72 The Trial of John R. Buzzell, the Leader of the Convent Rioters, 35. 

73 The Jesuit, December 18, 1834. 

7 American Quarterly Review, xv (March, 1835) , 228-229. 

75 Quoted in Downfall of Babylon, June 20, 1835. See, also, the Boston Ob- 
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show itself over the period of years during which the Ursu- 
lines sought compensation for their property. The state legis- 
lature became immediately involved when Bishop Fenwick, 
shortly after the burning, petitioned for the funds necessary 
to rebuild the convent. The members of this body, while 
willing to enact more drastic riot laws,”* hesitated to vote 
state funds for the use of Catholics, and referred the whole 
question to a select committee, which presented a majority 
and minority report early in 1835. The majority report de- 
nied the right of the Ursulines to reimbursement but never- 
theless recommended that they be given the sum asked; the 
minority report refused them any compensation and was a bit- 
terly worded general attack on Catholicism.” The majority 
report was immediately attacked by the nativistic press, one 
editor declaring: 


Any man who proposes, or who would vote for the measure, 
which would rob the treasury of the descendants of the Puritans 
to build Ursuline Nunneries, after the model of the Ursuline 
Nunnery at Quebec, and as the headquarters of the Jesuit Fen- 
wick and his “ 20,000 vilest Irishmen ” must be a raving lunatic.* 


This sentiment was so general that the measure was defeated 
by an overwhelming majority.” Subsequent attempts to re- 
imburse the Ursulines met a similar fate.*° It was obvious 


76 Legislative Documents, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 37 (1835) : 
“ Bill more effectively to suppress Riots,” 1-5. 

77 Legislative Documents, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 37 (1835) : 
“ Report on the Convent of Mount Benedict,” 1-24. The Catholic arguments 
are in Fay, Argument Before the Committee of the House of Representatives. 

78 American Protestant Vindicator, January 21, 1835. See, also, the Chris- 
tian Watchman, March 6, 1835. 

79 The measure was defeated by a vote of 412 to 67: the Christian Watch- 
man, March 20, 1835. 

80 In 1842 another committee urged reparation upon the legislature, which 
again refused to make the grant. Documents Relating to the Ursuline Convent 
in Charlestown (Boston, 1842) , 21-32. In 1846 an inadequate sum was voted 
and refused by the Ursulines. American Protestant Magazine, u (June, 1846) . 
The most serious attempt to secure reparation was made in 1853 and 1854, 
when a committee of the legislature recommended the appointment of a com- 
mission to decide on a proper sum to be paid: Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, House Document, Number 75 (1853), 1-9. This proposal was defeated 
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that the members of the legislature, properly gauging public 
opinion, realized that their constituents harbored such anti- 
Catholic sentiments that any compromise with Rome would 
spell their own defeat. 

The reaction of the mass of Protestants to the burning of 
the convent in Charlestown indicated that Nativism had 
reached a stage where even the destruction of property, as 
long as it belonged to Catholics, would not be frowned upon 
by a majority of the people. Although the blackened remains 
on Mou..t Benedict were allowed to stand for half a century 
as a continuous reminder to Massachusetts of the shocking 
deed of its citizens, the descendants of the Puritans refused 
to be ashamed. Their feeling was one of secret satisfaction at 
the blow their fellow-citizens had struck at Rome. 
by a vote of 120 to 111: the Pilot, April 16, 1853. Again, in 1854, a committee 
recommended the naming of a commission and payment of the amount which 
it recommended: Commonwealth of Massachusetts, House Document, Number 
166 (1854). This measure was decisively defeated, only 26 members of 
the house voting in favor of it: the Pilot, May 6, 1854. By this time even 
the Pilot, a Catholic paper, was willing to acknowledge that the question was 
dead, and that the Ursulines would never be compensated for their loss. It 
laid the successive defeats squarely at the door of the anti-Catholic sentiment 


aroused in the legislature by “ No-Popery” speeches and by the nativistic 
press: the Pilot, April 23, 1853. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FRONTIER 


CLIFFORD K. SHIPTON 


EW ENGLAND isa striking example of that corollary 

of the theory of the influence of the frontier according 
to which the characteristics of the new society may owe more 
to the cultural importations of the settlers than to the new 
environment. Pre-revolutionary New England stood out 
among the societies of the world for three characteristics: its 
relative democracy and political liberty; its relative toleration 
in religion; and its system of public education. The first two 
of these had not been a part of the original conception of the 
“ City upon a Hill,” but they were inherent in the broader 
Puritanism of the majority of the settlers, and they became 
incorporated in the ideal for which the later generations 
struggled. 

_ It was this struggle to maintain the social ideals of the 
English Puritans, rendered easier by certain economic con- 
ditions not present on other frontiers, which made the states 
they set up in New England different from those created by 
the same type of people in Barbados and Virginia. The Puri- 
tans who went to the southern colonies (there was a process 
of selection) surrendered almost at once to the joys of the 
new world around them, but those who came out to New 
England for a full century remembered, they and their chil- 
dren, that they were a part of the great intellectual move- 
ment which included Cromwell’s commonwealth, the Dutch 
republic, the Huguenots of France, and the Protestant uni- 
versities of Germany. The first generation in New England 
felt themselves perched precariously on the edge of the un- 
known, and compared their sojourn here with the Israel- 
ites’ forty years in the wilderness. King Philip’s War showed 
the second generation that they could hold their bit of the 


1 6 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v, 34. 
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devil's empire against him and his red allies; and, having 
paid for their fields in blood, they began to love them and 
call them their home. But as late as the turn of the century 
the magistrate class were contemptuous of America’s offer- 
ings. John Winthrop, F.R.S., wrote: 
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I had hitherto been full of expectations to have travelled 
abroad, to have gained those accomplishments that rude and un- 
furnist America denyes the posterity of Englishmen; and, indeed, 
the most polite education of this country fhe was an A.B. and 
A.M. of Harvard] wants the pollishing aires of Europe.? 


Judge Sewall in his old age felt sadly that he was the last 
of the Old England men, but even he “was fond of 
America,” * according to Increase Mather, who believed that 
after the Last Judgment America would be the site of hell.‘ 
Cotton Mather, unlike his father, seemed well satisfied with 
his native country: 


Though it be not, The Glory of all Lands, yet Englishmen could 
not have met with many better Lands. . . . The Comforts of the 
Climate, abundantly outweigh the Hardships of it. The Poor find 
a more comfortable Subsistence in it, than almost in any other. 
. . - For my part, I do not ask to Remove, out of New England, 
except for a Removal into Heaven.* 


Increase Mather was always homesick for England; Cotton 
Mather was contentedly provincial; Samuel Mather was a 
rebel. People of his generation had overcome not only the 
fear of the wilderness but the “ inferiority complex” which 
had troubled the colonial fathers and grandfathers: 


I must ever esteem it a distinguishing Favour of Providence, that 
I have received my Existance in that particular Part of the World, 


2 6 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, m1, 402. 

2 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v-vu: Samuel Sewall, 
Diary, 11, 393- . 

4 Increase Mather, Discourse Concerning the Uncertainty (Boston, 1697) , 
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"'s Cotton Mather, A Pillar of Gratitude (Boston, 1700) , 10, 11, and 22. 
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which of all others I should abundantly prefer for the Place of my 
constant Residence.* 


In the patriotic essays of the 1730's “my country” comes 
to signify New England. With pride in the New World came 
a faith in its future. A Plymouth man said he had found an 
ancient stone prophetically inscribed: 


The Eastern World enslaved, it’s Glory ends; 
And Empire rises where the Sun descends.” 


Familiarity robbed the New World of its terrors; the red 
devils of the woods became “ poor creatures,” and the bliz- 
zards were enjoyed and found exhilarating.* The New Eng- 
lander had ceased to be simply an exiled English Puritan 
by the time Judge Edmund Quincy visited London in 1737 
and wrote home, “ This is a strange new world I’m got into 
and will appear more so when I can safely look about me 
I’m well assured.” * 

The successive stages of this century-long process of ac- 
climatization were not steps by which the New Englander 
surrendered the utopian ideals of seventeenth-century Puri- 
tanism to the demands of the frontier. They represent, on the 
contrary, a growing confidence in a working compromise by 
which the substance of those ideals should be preserved. Un- 
like his brothers in Barbados and Virginia, the settler in New 
England had fought to preserve his culture from the influence 
of the frontier. He looked on the wilderness, not as a land 
of opportunity, but as “ The dark and dismal western woods, 
The Devils den,” * a “ hideous and unknowne” menace to 
the people of God and their social order. Plymouth Colony 
restrained rash individuals who would have pushed out into 
the forest to settle; the authorities punished such as did so 

© New-England Weekly Journal, March 18, 1728. 
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8 Boston Gazette, February 6, 1738. 
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for living “lonely and in a heathenish way from good 
societie.” * Connecticut justified prohibiting any scattered 
settlements on the grounds that “the posterity of such, most 
of them, are endangered to degenerate into heathenish ig- 
norance and barbarism.” ** After the Indian wars Massa- 
chusetts, with social as well as military motives, enumerated 
the Maine towns which might be resettled and forbade plant- 
ing elsewhere. The colonial governments were listening to 
preachers like Solomon Stoddard, who held that it was 
against the law of God for “ Men to set their Dwelling Houses 
at such a distance from the place of Publick Worship, that they 
and their Families” could not “ well attend it,” unless there 
was immediate prospect of organizing a new town there.” 
For two or three generations this policy succeeded. When 
the line of settlement advanced, it was by the planting of 
orderly church colonies, somewhat less literate and without 
grammar-schools, but true shoots of the old towns. The 
frontier, except for the town of Lancaster and scattered set- 
tlements in Maine, was a line and not an area. Then the 
savages, in the person of King Philip, struck Puritan society 
a deadly blow, reclaiming hundreds of square miles for 
wilderness. Save between Connecticut and Narragansett Bay, 
the line of settlement remained almost stationary until the 
Peace of Utrecht. In this restricted area the population prob- 
ably doubled," for the drain to Long Island, New Jersey, and 
South Carolina, although culturally important to the first 
two of those areas, was not numerically great. The resulting 
congestion upset the social equilibrium of the Puritan colo- 
nies. Village commons were found insufficient for their orig- 
inal purposes and were divided among the proprietors, 


11 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth (Boston, 1855-1861) , v, 169. 
12 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1665-1678 (Hartford, 
1852) , 328. 

* Solomon Stoddard, An Answer to Some Cases of Conscience Respecting 
the Country (Boston, 1722) , reprinted in the Magazine of History with Notes 
and Queries, Extra Number 55 (1917) . 192- 

14 Proceedings, American Antiquarian Society, New Series, v, 23-33. 
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creating differences of wealth accentuated by the influx of 
refugees. Caring for the poor and providing education for 
their children became serious problems. 

When the Treaty of Utrecht threw down the red barrier, 
this surplus of population spread into the wilderness, seizing 
farms without thought of accessibility to church or school. 
To build up a new line of defense and to ease the relief rolls 
the colonial governments were compelled to alter their pol- 
icy as to new settlements. The Massachusetts authorities, 
remembering their grammar-school classics, adopted the Ro- 
man policy of granting land to veterans. In the twenties the 
royal government tried to gather up the surplus population 
of Boston to found a new frontier colony in Maine — * and 
ten years later, in Nova Scotia. In the thirties Massachusetts 
set out two tiers of towns on the Connecticut. 

The terms of these grants were so attractive that New 
England began to divert a part of the great stream of Eu- 
ropean immigrants who knew not the utopian dreams of the 
Puritans. The only down payment required was about 5/ 
toward the cost of the survey, and it was said that a settler 
could easily clear twice the required amount of land in 
one year.** In fact, two men cleared, fenced, and broke up 
ninety acres in one season, and reaped nearly two thousand 
bushels of wheat and rye from them the next.’? Here were 
conditions like those which had tempted the Puritans who 
went to Barbados and Virginia to forget that the first con- 
cern of man should be his soul. Between 1713 and 1740 all 
lower New Hampshire filled up; a hundred and thirty new 
towns were planted in Massachusetts; and the number of 
towns in Connecticut had doubled. 

The frontier had now become a great area, covering half 
of New England, in which a large part of the population 
lived under conditions utterly unlike those in the original 


15 For a typical advertizement, see the Boston News-Letter, October 23, 


1729- 
16 New-England Weekly Journal, January 11, 1737- 
17 Boston Gazette, August 4, 1735- 
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Puritan towns. Manners changed. Indian methods of war- 
fare were adopted, and even squaws and children were put 
to the sword. The strict family life of the Puritans began 
to give way to lax discipline in industry, morals, education, 
and religion: “O how much do our people Indianize 
in every one of those Abominable things.” ** Even the 
more pious frontiersmen did not believe that the protec- 
tion of the moral law extended to Indians and absentee 
landowners.” 

The magistrates and clergy, well read in Latin-American 
history, were waiting with dread for the appearance of this 
“ creolizing”’ (as Cotton Mather called it) influence. They 
detected it before the turn of the century, and in 1707 
Mather published Frontiers Well Defended as an appeal to 
“those ungospellized, and paganizing Plantations . . . hop- 
ing to animate the Zeal of some at least, of the Inhabitants in 
those wretched Places, to look out for an evangelical Minis- 
try, to come among them.” * Among the earliest of the 
many Jeremiads against coming evils was that of Joseph 
Easterbrooks: 


Have we not cause to bewail the irreligious folly of many that 
have planted themselves in such remote corners of this Land, for 
the sake of Worldly conveniencies, that they might live as Lambs 
in a large place; so as that they have not been capable of enjoying 
the Ordinances of Christ, and by that means have seemed to bid 
defiance, not only to Religion, but to Civility it self: and such 
places thereby have become Nurseries of Ignorance, Prophaneness 
and Atheism.** 


In Connecticut other prophets raised their voices against 
“ Mens Living so Remote, from Places of Publick Worship 
and education ”: 


18 Cotton Mather, The Way to Prosperity (Boston, 1690) , 27. 
19 Boston News-Letter, November 12, 1736. 
20 7 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, vii—vi: Cotton Mather, 
Diary, 1, 426. 
21 Joseph Easterbrooks, Abraham the Passenger (Boston, 1705) , $. 
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For although it seems Unavoidable as to many; yet it has a fatal 
tendency: For not a few as readily make use of such Inconven- 
iency, if not as an Argument to Justify, yet as an Excuse for the 
Ignorance and Irreligiousness of themselves and theirs, And in- 
deed Ignorance, Rudeness, and Prophaneness reigns among many 
such. . . . It would Grieve ones Soul to see a Numerous and 
Plentiful Increase of reasonable Creatures Scattered up and down 
the Wilderness, as Sheep, having no Shepherd.** 


Demands that the colonial governments enact “: better Reg- 
ulations, both for Civility and Religion ” ** on the frontier 
were made while the war was still in progress.** Some had 
to do with education; all, with religion. Cotton Mather pro- 
posed to get around the frontiersman’s reluctance to pay the 
parson’s rates by having his salary drawn from the general 
town funds.** There were proposals that ministers be forced 
on the frontier towns,** and others that the colonies sub- 
sidize the ministry where necessary.** There were, naturally, 
objections from the frontiers,** and it is fortunate that it 
turned out that such steps were not necessary. The cham- 
pions of the Puritan order rightly felt that the corner-stone 
of their civilization was public education, and in this field 
they legislated freely. 

By the 1730's the most pious champions of the old ideals 
had ceased to worry about the “ creolizing” of the frontier, 
for it had become apparent that New Boston and New Salem 
were going to resemble old Boston and old Salem much more 
closely than Schenectady or Newcastle. True, they did not 


22 Stephen Hosmer, A Peoples Living in Appearance (New London, 1720) , 
19- 

28 Jonathan Russell, A Plea for the Righteousness of God (Boston, 1704) , 
19. 
24 Grindal Rawson, Necessity of a Speedy and Thorough Reformation 
(Boston, 1709) , 28-29. 

25 Mather, Diary, u, 78. 

26 Samuel Whitman, Practical Godliness (New London, 1714) , 38. 

27 John Bulkley, The Necessity of Religion in Societies . .. ((New Lon- 
don], 1713) , 67; Benjamin Colman, Religious Regards (Boston, 1718) , 35. 

28 Anthony Stoddard, Sermon Preached Before the General Assembly 
(New London, 1716) , 27. 
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have grammar-schools; but, thanks to the insistence of the 
legislatures, they had perambulating writing-schools, which 
prevented illiteracy.** Far from becoming heathen, they 
seized upon the Great Awakening so avidly that parsons in 
the old towns had to preach sermons pointing out that true 
Christianity required one to tolerate other varieties of Prot- 
estants. The frontiersmen of New England, like the Plain 
People of Pennsylvania, continued without much change 
the social institutions of their fathers. Towns which had 
been settled by the more shiftless and adventurous tribe found 
on every frontier, gradually filled up with the more solid 
sons of Puritans, who captured the town meetings and voted 
taxes for schools and churches, and thus drove out those who 
did not favor them. There was, however, a real conflict of 
interest between tidewater and back-country not unlike that 
which developed in the other colonies. How much effect 
did it have in shaping pre-revolutionary New England? 

The Puritan colonies experienced a somewhat different 
combination of factors. In the early years of the wars the 
old towns received the refugees from the frontier with sym- 
pathy and permission to “ improve theire time and labour 
for a lively hood they behaveing themselves sivell and or- 
derly.” *° Later their attitude changed. Boston, in particu- 
lar, was so flooded with fugitives that the frantic town-fathers 
had fears of starvation. Self-preservation dictated merciless 
warnings-out, aimed particularly at the sick and feeble. 
Nicholas Warner, “above 80 years of age and Infirm of 
Body,” was typical of these poor wanderers who, coming 
from the wilderness beyond the towns, had no legal claim on 
any civil authority for food or shelter.** Each war saw more 
and more such refugees turned back from the towns, and 
one governor ordered them to repair to their Indian-infested 


29 New ENGLAND Quarterty, vit (December, 1934) . 646-661: Clifford K. 
Shipton, “ Secondary Education in the Puritan Colonies.” 
80 Providence Town Records (Providence, 1879-1895) , XI, 33. 
31 Boston Record Commissioners, Boston Selectmen, 1701-1715, X1, 57- 
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fields.** The bitterness of the victims was increased by the 
argument of those who dwelt in cities that the province was 
under no obligation whatever to furnish troops and engage in 
costly wars to protect the tenants on the frontier properties 
of gentleman proprietors.” 

In time of peace there was the problem of the conflict be- 
tween frontiersmen and the land speculators, who included 
even college presidents and tutors. Uncertain titles and vague 
grants were a great source of irritation. Boston, holding title to 
a considerable back-country area, once sent agents to locate the 
land that they might “ know where to find the Same here- 
after.” * Too many settlers found their hard-won farms in- 
cluded in such a grant. Wealthy men bought up worthless 
old charters, particularly in Maine, and had them confirmed 
by political influence. The worst instance of this sort occurred 
in New Hampshire, where a group of merchants bought out 
the unenforced and long-ignored Mason claims to the entire 
hinterland. They made good their title by a political deal in 
which the “ patriot” leaders of Massachusetts, desirous of 
stealing the timber reserved for the royal navy in that part of 
the country, aided them to set up a separate province, thus 
leaving at their mercy hundreds of old settlers whose titles 
rested on grants from Massachusetts. 

Bad titles were not the only issue between seaboard pro- 
prietors and frontier settlers. Speculators acquired large areas 
by buying up lands given to veterans by the province in the 
hope of establishing new barrier settlements against the In- 
dians, and also by outright grants dictated by political influ- 
ence. These speculators sold the poorer land to farmers and 
held the better for appreciation.** This policy was profitable at 
a time when town taxes rested very lightly, or not at all, on un- 
improved land. The western representatives in the legislatures 


32 Boston News-Letter, August 14, 1721. 

33 New-England Courant, July 23, 1722. 

84 Boston Selectmen, 1701-1715, XI, 208. 

35 For a typical advertizement for this type of settlement, see the Boston 
News-Letter, July 25, 1720. 
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gradually learned to hedge grants to speculators with salutory 
regulations, but they were not enforced. For example, when 
one of the upper Housatonic towns was laid out, the general 
court provided that each proprietor or inhabitant should 
receive four hundred acres, and no more. But the committee 
gave James Bowdoin three thousand acres and required him 
to settle only four families on four hundred-acre lots, leaving 
him nearly half the grant to hold for appreciation.** Such 
favoritism was common, and naturally enraged the farmers 
whose sweat over axe and hoe was raising the value of the 
neighboring land held by the proprietor. 

In most of the new towns the majority of the first proprietors 
were absentee, and they called the meetings to regulate town 
affairs at some distant point where the actual settlers could 
not attend. At first the only redress of the farmers was to steal 
the timber of the absentees, but in time the elimination of 
graft and favoritism in the general court and the sale of land 
by the seaboard proprietors to actual settlers made the in- 
habitants the majority in proprietors’ meetings and town 
meetings, and then the weapon of taxation was joyfully turned 
against the lands of the absentees. Indeed, by the thirties 
the seaboard proprietors were beginning to complain of the 
treatment they were receiving, and were trying to placate the 
settlers by such gifts as bells and Bibles for their churches. 

The New England colonies were too wise to try to exact 
quit-rents from their grantees, although the royal government 
did try it, without success, in Maine. Nor was the problem of 
the support of the church one to cause trouble, for the fron- 
tiersmen were free to choose their own ministers and pay them 
what they wished. Connecticut waged a campaign to compel 
the new towns to pay their ministers their stipulated salaries, 
but no attempt was made to determine what constituted a 
living wage. Massachusetts sometimes subsidized the minister 
of a frontier town by direct grant, and sometimes carried him 
on the province payroll as chaplain to the garrison. 

36 Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1869- 
1922), XU, 318. 
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In New England, consequently, the frontier played no such 
political réle as in other colonies. In questions of church and 
school, the majority of the frontiersmen shared the ideals of 
the old Puritan group. Economic grievances were not so seri- 
ous as in other colonies, and were settled by time and town 
meetings. In the struggle between creditors and debtors, the 
division was not sectional. Democracy was taken to the fron- 
tier in the church and town-government system, and was less 
strident there than in Boston. In Massachusetts, where the 
political struggles were most severe, the representatives which 
the new towns sent to the general court were easily exploited 
by both the prerogative men and the Boston radical leaders. 
One of the Winthrops complained of the Dudley machine: 


[They] have gained so much by studied fair speaches and preten- 
tions upon our honest country representatives, who many of them 
are new every year and haue not known the old entreagues, that 
thay are the more easily perswaded to dismiss their best friends as 
usless, and, under the notion of saving charges, will suffer them- 
selves to be ruined.** 


The English-born governors of Massachusetts were not so apt 
as Dudley at controlling the country votes, with the result that 
the radical Cooke faction captured them and used them until 
another native governor, Belcher, recovered them.** The fron- 
tier never produced an effective political leader. John Stod- 
dard, undisputed lord of the western marches in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, was quite devoid of political inter- 
est in the narrower sense.*® Occasionally a frontier minister 
preached the interests of his people to one of the legislatures, 
but his chief emphasis was on the subject of peace.“ The po- 


87 6 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, v, 49. 

38 Massachusetts Historical Society: Jonathan Belcher Manuscript Letter- 
Books, passim. 

389 See the account of him in Clifford K. Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Gradu- 
ates, v (Cambridge, 1937) - : 

40 For example, John Swift, Sermon Preach’d at ... the Election... 
(Boston, 1732) , 22. 
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litical radicalism which was later to grow into the Revolution 
stemmed directly from the old Puritan opposition to the 
Stuarts, and had its centre in the Boston town meetings. Colo- 
nial autonomy appealed chiefly to the merchants and specu- 
lators in timber lands, who lived in the old towns. 

Pre-revolutionary New England owed its democracy in 
church, education, and government, to the ideals of the Euro- 
pean group which its first settlers represented. “ Frontier in- 
fluence ” is represented only in modifications and in certain 
less important departures, such as the abolition of primogeni- 
ture in intestate estates. The Puritan colonies were one of the 
most striking cases since the days of ancient Greek coloniza- 
tion of the successful transplanting of cultural ideals to a 
new environment. 
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LOWELL: A COMMERCIAL UTOPIA 


ALLAN MACDONALD 


OPE is always exciting, though most hopes are patheti- 

cally ingenuous to eyes of the future. We look back from 
our disillusionment with an experiment that has run its course 
only to acknowledge how far short we have come of the goal 
we had set for ourselves. Emerson declared that America was 
“a country of beginnings, of projects, of vast designs and 
expectations.” It had “no past”; all had “an onward and 
prospective look.” Because America of to-day has a past peo- 
ple turn back to the expectations and beginnings of even one 
hundred years ago with curiosity and perhaps a feeling of 
guilt for their short-comings. 

Industrialism is often blamed as the evil which strangled 
the young promises of a great culture, but industrialism was 
itself one of those promises. The rise of a new form of social 
relationship in manufacturing took the name of Lowell every- 
where in western civilization. Four decades after its inception 
the experiment was dead, even though it was not formally 
buried. New conditions broke the form of the old. Within 
this brief span of years lies hidden the history of capitalistic 
industry, but only a volume — and that by a political econo- 
mist — would be adequate to contain it. It may be of interest, 
perhaps, to set the excited enthusiasm of visitors to this “ com- 
mercial Utopia,” as Trollope called it, against the background 
of reality. These visitors were not interested financially in 
the shape of modern industrialism; they rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of a clean, prosperous, virtuous factory life that should 
stand out splendidly against the grime and poverty of the great 
cities of England. Those who read the descriptions of this 
outpost of a promised land of industrialism with a knowledge 
of present-day Lowell in mind can only sit down beside the 
waters of the Merrimack and weep. 
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Circumstances were promoting a new form of industrial 
life. Invention had been advancing, step by step. The spin- 
ning jenny was constantly being improved. Young men like 
Samuel Slater stored their shrewd heads with blue-prints com- 
mitted to memory in England and, once in America, recon- 
structed models after British designs. Eli Whitney's cotton 
gin had roused a sleepy South into action by making the 
holding of slaves profitable. The power loom speeded up 
weaving to the tempo of spinning. Capital which had been 
withdrawn from shipping as the War of 1812 had ruined the 
carrying trade was ready for investment elsewhere. Francis 
Cabot Lowell had persuaded Calhoun to lay a tariff on cotton. 
Thus, all the mechanical and economic means of the day lay 
waiting for a hand to assemble them. This Lowell did in his 
Waltham factory, a water-power mill which for the first 
time converted raw cotton into cloth in one uninterrupted 
process. 

Now it needed only to be proved that machines were not 
inimical to the best in man. If machine and man could work 
together in a happy and productive fellowship, the future 
glowed with light. In the minds of its originators the problem 
was as much one of scientific sociology as of economic profit. 


Here was in New England a fund of labor, well-educated and 
virtuous. 

The operatives in the manufacturing cities of Europe were 
notoriously of the lowest character for intelligence and morals. 
The question, therefore, arose, and was deeply considered, 
whether this degradation was the result of the peculiar occupation, 
or of other and distinct causes." 


The site for a new, purposely created town lay waiting on 
the Merrimack. Where once had been the Indian village of 
Wamesit, where John Eliot had preached and Passaconaway 
had been converted to the Christian God was power tumbling 

1 Atlantic Monthly, xtvm: Lucy Larcom, “ Among Lowell Mill Girls,” 593. 


This is represented as the gist of the conferences between Nathan Appleton 
and Francis Cabot Lowell. 
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in white waste, “a clear, cheerful, hard-working Yankee 
river,” as Whittier called it. In 1822 the Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company began the building of the first of the factories 
at East Chelmsford, known as Lowell by 1826. The swiftly 
growing town perpetuated in its name the memory of the 
American who, like Robert Owen, had faith that the degrada- 
tion of English manufacture lay in its system, not in the 
work itself. Factory tenements, schools, and churches were 
built, and a mechanics association was organized. In ten years’ 
time the quiet little town of about three hundred had grown 
to over ten thousand, and every year saw a large increase. 
Whittier described the miraculous change that disturbed the 
sameness of two centuries. 


This, then is Lowell, . . . a city springing up, like the en- 
chanted palaces of the Arabian tales, as it were, in a single night, 
stretching far and wide its chaos of brick masonry and painted 
shingles, filling the angle of the confluence of the Concord and the 
Merrimack with the sights and sounds of trade and industry. 
Marvellously here have art and labor wrought their modern mir- 
acles. I can scarcely realize the fact that a few years ago these rivers, 
now tamed and subdued to the purposes of man and charmed into 
slavish subjection to the wizard of mechanism, rolled unchecked 
towards the ocean the waters of the Winnipesaukee and the rock- 
rimmed springs of the White Mountains, and rippled down their 
falls in the wild freedom of Nature. A stranger, in view of all this 
wonderful change, feels himself, as it were, thrust forward into a 
new century; he seems treading on the outer circle of the mil- 
lennium of steam engines and cotton mills. Work is here the pa- 
tron saint. Everything bears his image and superscription. Here 
is no place for that respectable class of citizens called gentlemen, 
and their much vilified brethren, familiarly known as loafers. 
Over the gateway of this new-world Manchester glares the in- 
scription, “ Work or die! ” ? 


The pious Quaker might have his doubt that “ this gospel, 
according to Poor Richard’s Almanac,” was not entirely calcu- 


2 John Greenleaf Whittier, Prose Works (Boston, 1893) , 1, 351. 
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lated for the redemption of mankind but not even he was 
insensitive to the excitement of a new city and a new ad- 
venture. 

For the world of a hundred years ago Lowell became a 
curiosity and a challenge. Travelers made pilgrimages to this 
shrine of industrialism. The experiment was to that time 
what Russia is to ours, and it stimulated the same necessity 
for comment. One went through its wonders under the direc- 
tion of “a gentleman intimately connected with the manage- 
ment of the factories" and saw only the bright promise of the 
good. It was new, and youth was its mark. To Dickens, with 
his inordinate love of the queer, shabby, and grotesque, it 
was a shiny and flimsy kind of play village. 


Those indications of its youth which first attract the eye, give 
it a quaintness and oddity of character which, to a visitor from 
the old country, is amusing enough. . . . In one place, there was 
a new wooden church, which, having no steeple, and being yet 
unpainted, looked like an enormous packing-case without any di- 
rection upon it. In another there was a large hotel, whose walls 
and colonnades were so crisp, and thin, and slight, that it had ex- 
actly the appearance of being built with cards. I was careful not 
to draw my breath as we passed, and trembled when I saw a work- 
man come out upon the roof, lest with one thoughtless stamp of 
his foot he should crush the structure beneath him, and bring it 
rattling down. The very river that moves the machinery in the 
mills (for they are all worked by water power) seems to acquire a 
new character from the fresh buildings of bright red brick and 
painted wood among which it takes its course; and to be as light- 
headed, thoughtless, and brisk a young river, in its murmurings 
and tumblings, as one would desire to see. One would swear that 
every “ Bakery,” “ Grocery,” and “ Bookbindery,” and other kind 
of store took its shutters down for the first time, and started in 
business yesterday. The golden pestles and mortars fixed as signs 
upon the sun-blind frames outside the Druggists’, appear to have 
been just turned out of the United States’ Mint; and when I saw 
a baby of some week or ten days old in a woman's arms at a street 
corner, I found myself unconsciously wondering where it came 
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from: never supposing for an instant that it could have been born 
in such a young town as that.* 


It seemed that all this was added unto man without loss. 
Harriet Martineau disagreed with the narrowness of those 
who supposed that the value of human use of natural forces 
was limited to followers of the plow. She caught a novel sense 
of power expressing itself in all mechanism which man directs 
to his own purpose. Nature was there; it was the task of the 
workman to behold her. 


If tourists are exasperated at fine scenery being deformed by the 
erection of mills, (which in many instances are more of an orna- 
ment than a deformity,) let others be awake to the advantage that 
it is to the work-people to have their dwellings and their occupa- 
tions fixed in spots where the hills are heaped together, and the 
waters leap and whirl among the rocks, rather than in dull sub- 
urbs where they and their employments may not annoy the eye 
of the lover of the picturesque.‘ 


Bright, clean Lowell drew men — if only by its contrast 
with grimy Manchester. Its power appeared not as a dark pall 
of smoke, but a white fall and a gliding river. The capitalistic 
experiment drew heavily upon a generous nature for its 
beauty. The manufacturing system which was “the canker 
of England” existed here as a sensible and fertile union be- 
tween man and nature. Travelers like Scoresby, vicar of 
Bradford, were struck by this amazing freshness as late as 
1844. Even when he came to Lowell twenty years after its 
beginning, the city looked like one built within the year; the 
trees were bright green, the gardens “ adorned with floral 
beauty,” and the sky unshrouded by smoke. 

Indeed, one often catches in the words of the early com- 
mentators the hint of a mother-and-child relationship between 
machine and operative. A new hope for social security and 
human well-being went out from Lowell. Frederika Bremer 


8 Charles Dickens, American Notes (London, 1842) , 74- 
4 Harriet Martineau, Society in America (New York, 1837), U, 51. 
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stood above the town on a clear winter evening and looked 
down upon the lamp-lit factories lying “ like a magic castle” 
below her. It made her glad 


. . - to think and to know that these lights were not ignes fatui, 
not merely pomp and show, but that they were actually symbols 
of a healthful and hopeful life in the persons whose labor they 
lighted; to know that within every heart in this palace of labor 
burned a bright little light, illumining a future of comfort and 
prosperity which every day and every turn of the wheel of the 
machinery only brought the nearer. In truth, there was a deep pur- 
pose in these brilliant lights, and I beheld this illumination with 
a joy which made the winter's night feel warm to me.* 


Certain circumstances of major importance helped the 
mills in the beginning. Unlike other kinds of work, manufac- 
turing could employ women, and unemployed women were 
more plentiful than men in a New England that was still 
agricultural and had lost many of its males to the sea and to 
the West. Household manufacture was slackening, and the 
girls looked away from home; while the public defenders of 
industrialism saw a profitable way out of the Puritan sin of 
idleness. Since Alexander Hamilton in his Report on Manu- 
factures had pointed out that women and children could 
be made useful and so be a profit to over-worked husband- 
fathers, a great defense for industrial work had been devel- 
oped. To all the fears that evil must result from taking labor 
away from the fields and into the mills, women and children 
were the answer. They were a palpable addition to the pros- 
perity of the nation. Machinery would not produce a pauper 
class but would utilize the labor of the idle and parisitic popu- 
lation of young women. Once so employed, however, their 
return to domestic life would be disastrous; only the tariff 
could keep them at work. With protection woman’s work 
was clear gain; “ consumers” became “ producers.” 

The factories had no character as yet; they won their reputa- 


5 Frederika Bremer, Homes of the New World (New York, 1854) , 1, 209. 
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tion from the fresh, healthy girls who worked the machines. 
These spinsters carried their morality and their standards of 
living with them. They were simply farm girls or daughters 
of poor professional men who worked in the mills for a period. 
They were in no sense a proletarian population. Most of them 
were there only to better themselves or their families. They 
had left homes all over northern New England— in 1840 
only one-eighth came from Massachusetts — to enter a new 
kind of association run by what Trollope called a “ het-house 
method.” These girls showed no signs of want, they were “ not 
sallow, nor dirty, nor ragged, nor rough.” They were compa- 
rable to the shop-girls of England, not to the operatives. They 
were protected by a tariff from the chances of an open labor 
market, and moral supervision shielded them from the chances 
of a contaminating society. 


They are taken in, as it were, to a philanthropical manufactur- 
ing college, and then looked after and regulated more as girls and 
lads at a great seminary, than as hands by whose industry profit is 
to be made out of capital.* 


One of the most striking qualities of Lowell was the pre- 
dominance of women. The work was fitted to their possibili- 
ties; they were an unnecessary social surplus. In the 1830— 
1840 decade women formed nearly two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Lowell; about eighty-five per cent. were under thirty 
years of age. Even as late as 1853 the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Company hired 1650 females to 650 males. Probably no 
town since the Amazons has presented so uniform a population 
of sturdy young women. 

No one came to Lowell without exclaiming over the neat- 
ness and prettiness of the mill girls. Dickens mentions the visit 
of President Jackson to Lowell in 1833 when that dignitary 
“ walked through three miles and a half of these young ladies, 
all dressed out with parasols and silk stockings.” * Though 


6 Anthony Trollope, North America (Philadelphia, 1862), 1, 274. 
7 Dickens, American Notes, 79. ~ 
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there were “ girls” of middle age, the average was twenty- 
three, and the effect of such massed youth was devastating. 
That good Quaker, Whittier, described the girls, like Dickens, 
in terms of spatia! extent. 


Acres of girlhood, beauty reckoned by the square rod, — or miles 
by long measure! the young, the graceful, the gay, . . . the flowers 
gathered from a thousand hillsides and green valleys of New Eng- 
land, fair unveiled Nuns of Industry, Sisters of Thrift, and are ye 
not also Sisters of Charity dispensing comfort and hope and hap- 
piness around many a hearthstone of your native hills, making 
sad faces cheerful, and hallowing age and poverty with the sun- 
shine of your youth and love! Who shall sneer at your calling? 
Who shall count your vocation otherwise than noble and en- 
nobling? * 


No one sneered. Few — only Marryat, perhaps — even sus- 
pected them of anything but the purest lives. Indeed, there 
was no possibility that such proud children of the soil could 
demean themselves. According to Harriet Martineau 


Girls who are too proud for domestic service as it is in America 
can hardly be low enough for any gross immorality; or to need 
watching; or not to be trusted to avoid the contagion of evil 
example.* 


Like others, she had great faith in the paternalism of employ- 
ment. “ A steady employer has it in his power to do more for 
the morals of the society about him than the clergy them- 
selves.” Any one who looked up the regulations under which 
the girls lived would be ready to agree. Employers who could 
refuse to hire girls who went to dancing-school because such 
wastrels were not fit to work fourteen hours the next day, had 
an effective rod of moral chastisement. 

The girls lived in factory houses under the care of house- 
mothers, usually respectable widows who were paid by the 


8 Whittier, quoted in Harriet H. Robinson, Loom and Spindle (New York, 
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management, which deducted one dollar and a quarter a week 
from the wages for that purpose. Because the labor was little 
different from domestic carding, spinning, and weaving, any 
lowering of moral standards was laid to environmental in- 
fluences. To forestall any let-down they designed “a moral 
atmosphere as clear and bracing as that of the mountains from 
whose breezy slopes many of the girls were come.” *° 

It was not thought strange that the articles of work, “ carried 
into execution with all that spirit of vigilant perseverance 
that characterizes the Yankee,” as the Frenchman, Chevalier, 
said, should demand workers “ penetrated by a laudable love 
of temperance and virtue and actuated by a sense of their 
moral and social obligations.” Use of ardent spirits, playing 
at games of cards and hazard, attendance at divine service, and 
proprieties of the Sabbath were all regulated as an inseparable 
part of the conditions of work. Indeed, the rules of the “ Regu- 
lation Paper” signed by all employees pointed out to the 
candidates for work that the houses were built and organized 
wholly for the good of the hands (the company got only four 
per cent. on the investment), and that obedience to one’s 
employer was altogether compatible with civil and religious 
liberty. So, while the impious Frenchman spent Sunday as a 
holiday, “ a day of amusement and gaiety, it is here a day of 
retirement, mcditation, silence, and prayer.” * 

One is tempted to doubt. Could lusty young girls work 
all week long and then spend their Sabbath so devoutly as 
was believed? Did they cheat behind the dull-faced factory 
houses, or was their quiet devotion an exhausted sleep? If 
modern readers are skeptical, early travelers were not. Cheva- 
lier, sent over to America by Thiers, then minister of the 
interior, spent two years in the United States and carried 
back to his own country no hint of warm hearts and wayward 
desires in these factory girls — quite the contrary: 


10 Larcom, “ Among Lowell Mill Girls,” 595. 
11 Michael Chevalier, Society, Manners and Politics in the United States 
(Boston, 1839) , 142. ; 
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Lowell, with its steeple-crowned factories, resembles a Spanish 
town with its convents; but with this difference, that in Lowell, you 
meet no rags nor Madonnas, and that the nuns of Lowell, instead 
of working sacred hearts, spin and weave cotton. Lowell is not 
amusing, but it is decent, peaceable, and sage.'* 


Behind the factory-house doors, which closed irrevocably at 
ten o'clock, all was neatness and order. From ten to fifty or 
sixty girls spent most of their leisure time here. It was their 
dormitory, their social club, and their educational institution. 
Their recreational resources were pooled. Dickens had to 
prepare his readers for the shock of knowledge that there was 
a joint-stock piano in many of the houses. Each roomer had 
access to a variety of papers, journals, and books far beyond 
the possibilities of the usual New England household. A 
description of such a boarding-house in the Lowell Offering 
shows a range of reading from the Christian Herald to the 
Ladies’ Book, and from Arbellino, the Bravo of Venice to 
The Book of Mormon! * 

Harriet Martineau made the charge against American hous- 
ing that has become commonplace during the last century. 
These girls had much, but they had not the Englishman’s 
prized possession — solitude. 


In America . . . where houses are large, where the factory girls 
can build churches, and buy libraries, and educate brothers for 
learned professions, these same girls have no private apartments, 
and sometimes sleep six or eight in a room, and even three in a 
bed. This is very bad.* 


A strange picture! Creators of religious and cultural mag- 

nificence sleeping three in a bed! It was all too easy for the 

visitor to enlarge a few books into a library and to forget that 

Kirk Boott, first treasurer and agent for the Merrimack Mills, 

demanded thirty-seven and a half cents a month from each 
12 Chevalier, Society, Manners and Politics in the United States, 143. 


138 Lowell Offering, m1, 364. 
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operative for the maintenance of the Episcopal church, re- 
gardless of their denominational preference. Ready and eager 
to find the values created by a new industrial system, the 
hurried visitor saw these mill girls as the modern patrons of 
religion, literature, and education. 

Indeed, Lowell was almost too utopian. Dickens felt it nec- 
essary to speak a patronizing word to balance the skepticism of 
those Englishmen who might fear the destruction of the divine 
stratification of society. Here were girls who were living be- 
yond the station of the working classes, owning pianos, using 
circulating libraries, publishing their own magazine! He did 
not dare to draw a contrast between Lowell and the towns 
of England “ for it would be between the Good and the Evil, 
the living light and deepest shadow.” ** But he defended 
their life, so long as they worked hard and cheerfully. 

Within these girls there burned a strong desire for culture. 
Many were supporting themselves at schools like Bradford 
Academy for half the year; others went into teaching for a 
few months. “ Mount Holyoke Seminary broke upon the 
thought of many of them as a vision of hope . . . and Mary 
Lyon’s name was honored nowhere more than among the 
Lowell mill-girls.” ** Forbidden to bring books to work, they 
found innocent evasions. Pieces of paper were not books; so 
they pasted poems cut from newspapers on the sills of the 
windows. One girl tore up her copy of Locke’s Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding and carried a page or two until 
she had mastered the meaning. Another girl committed the 
Bible to memory, rightly supposing that a pious overseer 
would not complain of such devoutness. 

They formed circles for evening study, among them groups 
to learn French, ancient languages, moral science, botany, 
literature, etc. One class combined the mysteries of grammar 
with those of poetry by selecting Paradise Lost to parse. New 


15 Dickens, American Notes, 80. 
16 Lucy Larcom, A New England Girlhood (Boston and New York, 1890) , 
223. ‘ 
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books came in and were seized on eagerly. A Dartmouth stu- 
dent who didn’t know what to make of On Heroes and Hero- 
Worship lent it to his sister with the result that it brought 
“a startling and keen enjoyment ” to the minds of the girls. 
On other evenings they went to the lyceum to hear the great. 
Emerson came and made a not uncommon impression. “ We 
were sure we had had a glimpse of something grand beyond 
us, though nobody could tell exactly what.” ** Yet whatever 
the interest of the evening, they had to be back at the boarding- 
house and in bed by ten o'clock. After a working day of over 
seventeen hours they must have fallen into sudden and deep 
sleep. There were only six and a half hours before another 
would begin. 

Of all the evidences of a prosperous and cultural life, none 
was so striking as the Lowell Offering, the first magazine in 
this country to be produced entirely by women. This grew out 
of a mutual improvement society which met fortnightly to 
listen to the contributions of its members. It was the first 
woman's literary club in America, and its members came 
from the mills! Other societies were formed, and finally, in 
1840, the Universalist minister published a pamphlet under 
the title the Lowell Offering. So great was the demand for 
copies that a monthly magazine was issued. This lived for 
five years, most of the time entirely in the hands of operatives 
themselves. In 1847 the New England Offering was begun and 
ran a precarious course for three years, but it is with the 
earlier periodical that we have to deal. 

The prospectus of the magazine appealed for a hearing in 
no obsequious terms. It spoke a sense of integrity and signifi- 
cance. In October, 1842, the editors made a plea for sub- 
scriptions. 


Our last appeal is to those who should support us, if for no other 
reason but their interest in “ the cultivation of humanity,” and the 
maintenance of true democracy. There is little but this of which 
we, as a nation, can be proud. Other nations can look upon the 


17 Larcom, “ Among Lowell Mill Girls,” 607. 
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relics of a glory which has come and gone — upon their magnificent 
ruins — upon worn-out institutions, not only allowed, but hal- 
lowed because they are old — upon the splendors of costly pageant 
— upon tokens of a wealth, which has increased for ages — but we 
cannot take pride in these. We have other and better things. Let 
us look upon our Lyceums, our Common Schools, our Mechanic's 
Literary Associations, the Periodical of our Laboring Females; 
upon all that is indigenous to our Republic, and say, with the 
spirit of the Roman Cornelia, “ These, these, are our jewels.” ** 


Here was the product of women whose working day filled 

fourteen hours, and yet, said Dickens, “ it will compare ad- 
vantageously with a great many English Annuals.” Europe 
had not forgotten the romantic quest after original and un- 
tutored genius and now it was eager to find evidence of some 
good growing from the horror of industrialism. In Paris, 
President Felton of Harvard heard an entire lecture on the 
Offering, and Thiers brought a volume into the chamber of 
deputies to show what working women could do. 
_ The Lowell Offering must have seemed a veritable salva- 
tion to those who cherished both the old virtues and the new 
profits. The Reverend William Scoresby recast the lectures 
he had given before the Bradford Church Institution into a 
book called American Factories and their Female Operatives. 
In this he quoted liberally from the Offering. Knight, a Lon- 
don publisher, brought out a selection entitled Mind Among 
the Spindles, “a cheap and very judicious selection.” This 
the clergyman recommended to his audience but to whet their 
appetites he reproduced one of the papers down to the point 
where a spider was referred to as “ Madam Arachne.” He 
then broke off to explain the name to the less cultured British 
—and to protest: “ Really these factory girls are too learned; 
they employ such allusions as to send the experienced and the 
learned, who have forgotten their youthful studies, to their 
‘ classical dictionary ’ to ascertain what they mean! ” 


i8 Lowell Offering, m1, 24. 
19 William Scoresby, American Factories and Their Female Operatives 
(Boston, 1845), 24- 
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After inflicting several stories and sketches on his patient 
audience, Mr. Scoresby challenged any member of it to write 
as well as the authors of what he had read. Surely they are 
not infirm of intelligence. Even if circumstances are not so 
propitious surely they might aspire to such literary eminence. 
He closed with the promise of help, and .2 another lecture 
proposed a plan for lifting them to a more honorable position, 
“ elevated to the true dignity of our race, — to the character 
which felicitates and adorns — even though they may never 
be raised to the literary rank of writers in a Bradford Offer- 
ing.” * To the poor girls of Bradford, living in “ sad and lam- 
entable profligacy,” the girls of Lowell must have seemed 
nuns indeed. 

Harriet Martineau was the most ardent admirer of the 
Offering. With the hope of bringing it to the notice of Queen 
Victoria, she recommended it to the attention of the Athe- 
naum, which reviewed its first three numbers and found them 
good, “ racy and noticeable.” 


Remembering the garb of fustian and tinsel in which the imagi- 
nation of most literary aspirants, especially of the humbler classes, 
is apt to walk abroad, we were somewhat surprised to find how 
little the Tabithas and Lisettes of the Lowell mills indulged in 
rhapsody and sentiment. Romance enough there is in their com- 
positions; but it takes a form of its own. . . . In place of the 
whiskered heroes and the pink-and-white heroines of the Claras 
and the Clementines of our Ladies’ Museums, the reader will find 
figures exclusively American, — the homely, thriving patriarch, — 
the “school ma’am,” —glimpses of Thanksgiving and Fore- 
fathers’ Day. . . . Nor is the literary merit of the portraitures 
despicable.” 


The editors then gave a contribution in its entirety and sug- 
gested that such a notice in itself must interest all those who 
concerned themselves with the well-being and the progress of 
the manufacturing classes. 


20 Scoresby, American Factories and Their Female Operatives, 48. 
21 Athenaeum, 722 (London, 1841) , 659. 
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This notice delighted the Lowell girls, and they sent Miss 
Martineau a full set of their magazine. In her letter of thanks 
and of praise she called upon them to accept a reduction in 
the condition of their own life that their English sisters might 
have a decent wage. 


If our governments — yours and mine — grow wise, and permit 
the exchange of your bread stuffs for our manufactures, you Lowell 
girls will suffer some reduction of your earnings; but I have faith 
in you, that as a Christian sisterhood you will rejoice in such a 
diminution of your very handsome earnings, as may admit some 
of your wretched fellow-beings, in this country, to gather some of 
the crumbs at least of the feast which Nature surely spreads for all. 
If your manufactures should be reduced you will be satisfied with 
a supply of your real wants, and forego the rest rather than that 
thousands of willing and industrious girls should have the sole 
alternative of a life of shame, and blindness, and death before the 
age of twenty-five.?* 


It was a handsome tribute, but Miss Martineau over-estimated 
the disinterestedness of the girls. However their sentimental- 
ity might be touched by the fate of workers thousands of miles 
away, events showed that they were truly concerned only with 
the money they themselves might earn — and in a short time. 
They might be ladies, but they were neither humanitarians 
nor international laborites. 

The passage of almost a century has affected criticism of the 
Offering. Dickens wrote that “ It is pleasant to find that many 
of its Tales are of the Mills, and of those who work in them; 
that they inculcate habits of self-denial and contentment, and 
teach good doctrines of enlarged benevolence.” ** We of to-day 
who like realism and rebellion regret the lack of proletarian 
quality in the contributions. We yawn over the inculcation of 
moral doctrines and search eagerly for some spark of revolt. 
We are unexcited by the story that opens the first volume, 
“The Story of Abby’s First Year in Lowell.” Abby had 


22 Martineau, Society in America, u, 216. 
23 Dickens, American Notes, 79. 
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dreamed of shawls, and handkerchiefs, and silk dresses of 
grass green and cherry red, rather than life on the farm. But 
when Abby reached Lowell, she banked her money and read 
useful books. When her year of perpetual “ self-contest and 
self-denial ” was over, she returned to her country home with- 
out the gowns, but with books for the children, a dress for her 
mother, and a black silk handkerchief for her father to wear 
round his neck on Sundays. The rest of her earnings remained 
in the bank. There was too much obsequious deference to the 
sentimentalism of the day, too sharp an eye to the profit of 
the parents. The author wrote as she knew she ought to write, 
not as she would have liked to. 

Occasionally there was the flare of hatred. Ellen, in “ The 
Spirit of Discontent,” broke out against the system. 


I object to the constant hurry of everything. We cannot have 
time to eat, drink, or sleep; we have only thirty minutes, or at most 
three quarters of an hour, allowed us, to go from our work, partake 
of our food, and return to the noisy clatter of machinery. Up be- 
fore day, at the clang of the bell — and out of the mill by the clang 
of the bell — into the mill, and at work, in obedience to that ding- 
dong of a bell — just as though we were living machines. I will 
give my notice tomorrow: go I will —I won't stay here and be a 
white slave.** 


Ellen's friend, however, reminded her of advantages of a mill 
life: the evenings free, no household duties, equality, books! 
The clatter of machinery was no worse than the squealing of 
pigs or the monotonous cackling of hens. At last Ellen saw the 
light and the two girls agreed that since they “ must work for 
a living,” the mill, all things considered, was “ the most pleas- 
ant, and best calculated ” to promote their welfare; that they 
would “ work diligently during the hours of labor ”’; improve 
their “ leisure to the best advantage, in the cultivation of the 
mind,” hoping thereby not only to increase their own pleas- 
ure, but to “add to the happiness ” of those around them.** 


24 Lowell Offering, 1, 112. 25 Lowell Offering, 1, 113. 
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Whatever the sincerity of these writers, it is apparent that 
their belief in the fullness of opportunity and the duty of be- 
ing contented would smother any plea for the improvement of 
their economic condition. Middle-class-consciousness and eco- 
nomic optimism, of which somewhat less is heard to-day than 
ten years ago, were firmly established in the very infancy of in- 
dustrialism. Only the most courageous dared to raise doubts 
as to their circumstances; their voices can be heard only faintly 
above the general romanticism of the contributors. There was, 
to be sure, half-hearted talk in the Offering of “ a nice bathing- 
place with all its conveniences,” shorter hours, a manual-labor 
school, and so forth; but also the endeavor to refute the charge 
(which was apparently losing them subscribers) that the 
editors were too deferential to their employers. “ The opera- 
tives would have us continually ring the changes upon the 
selfishness, avarice, pride, and tyranny of their employers.” 
The editors declared, however, that they “ would do nothing 
to add to the opprobrium of which the manufacturing capital- 
ists have already received an undue share.” The magazine 
stood for things above wages and the labor struggle and was 
proud to do so. Its true purpose was not to try to be a force in 
the material economic world, but to demonstrate that the 
spirit might speak — even out of the working class. According 
to the editorial which concluded the first volume: 


The wonder has been, that in the passage along the stream of 
life, those who are toiling at the oars have found time and capacity 
to pluck a few of the beautiful flowers which are blooming on the 
banks, the privilege of culling which had been generally conceded 
to the leisure of the passengers of the bark; and the astonishment, 
that some’ taste has been displayed in the selection of the blos- 
soms, has been heightened by the reflection that they were plucked 
in twilight hours.** 


In truth, the Offering received attention more because of 
the peculiar circumstances of its production than its merit. 
The editors themselves knew that it had “ been patronized 

26 Lowell Offering, 1, 375- 
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as a ‘ Literary Curiosity,’ not as a literary treasure.” Tender- 
hearted travelers and idealistic religious men seized avidly 
upon it as a light out of the gloom of industrialism. The Eng- 
lish, who had to face conditions far more cruel than any yet 
developed in this country, were more laudatory than the 
neighboring Yankees, who found no great merit in the ability 
of their young girls to write a passable story. Some, indeed, 
sensed an unwholesome and undemocratic patronizing in all 
this literary fuss. Whittier, for instance, a democratic Quaker 
brought up under the same conditions as the girls of Lowell, 
was not altogether sure of the good taste or the self-respect of 
it. 


It is hardly excusable for men who, whatever may be their pres- 
ent position, have in common with all of us, brothers, sisters, or 
other relations busy in workshop and dairy, and who have scarcely 
washed from their own professional hands the soil of labor, to 
make very marked demonstrations of astonishment at the appear- 
ance of a magazine whose papers are written by factory girls. As if 
the compatibility of mental cultivation with bodily labor and the 
equality and brotherhood of the human family were still open 
questions, depending for their decision very much on the produc- 
tion of positive proof that essays may be written and carpets 
woven by the same set of fingers! 

The truth is, our democracy lacks calmness and solidity, the 
repose and self-reliance which come of long habitude and settled 
convictions.** 


The democrat simply accepted what amazed the class-conscious 
Visitor. 

Philaréte Chasles (1798-1873) , investigator of European 
and American culture and professor at the Collége de France, 
refused to be excited by this “ piquant American curiosity,” 
the production of women who, after work, may “ retire to 
their chambers, read, write, or issue into open air, armed with 
a green parasol, and promenade with all the airs of a duchess, 
to the intense amazement of English travellers.” 


27 Whittier, Prose Works, u, 380. 
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Why should Miss Martineau be astonished that the demoiselles 
of Lowell take certain airs? They are princesses; their blason is 
that of their country, a steamboat and a spinning-jenny. This con- 
gregation of Massachusetts spinsters had, naturally enough, the 
idea of forming themselves into an academy, and of presenting to 
the world specimens of their talents as story-tellers, romancers, 
poets. In fact they are women of leisure, these workwomen who 
realize two or three hundred dollars a year, wear gold watches, 
hang a dozen silk dresses in their wardrobe, and can very well 
spare some moments for gentle melancholy, reverie, and poesy. 
These beguinnes of American industry united to write a sort of 
Musenalmanach, under the title of the Lowell Offering. 

There you will find all the ideas that can present themselves 
to idle girls; prose, verse, odes, sonnets, love, caprice, caves, spectres, 
clouds, and turrets; a singular mixture of blue-stockingism and 
modern romance. 

Anna, Tabitha, Oriana, Lucinda, Gregoria, Alleghania, Atala, 
Gismunda, Tancreda, Velleda, (where will the pretty names of 
Arthenice’s cabinet bleu find rest?) sign mediocre fragments, the 
best of which would hardly gain admission into the humblest 
European journal, but which taken together are remarkable. 

We have seen in Europe the poetry of working-men, which, be- 
tween ourselves, has not half the value of good bread and good 
boots. The Americans exhibit the poems of working-women, all of 
which I would unhesitatingly give for a pair of well-darned stock- 
ings, or a nicely-hemmed handkerchief. What is the use of it all? ** 


Obviously the skeptical Frenchman missed the point. As de- 
fender of taste, refinement, and leisure he dared hope for an 
American culture only in the distant future, a culture that 
might be the dim image of his own. The other commentators 
were hailing a new and democratic culture created by earnest, 
frugal, and ambitious working people. 

The Lowell Offering was received as the voice of the city of 
spindles, but it was a chorus of only seventy voices. Most of 
the girls who worked in the mills neither contributed articles 
nor took subscriptions. It represented, then, but a small 
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group, but for them it was a beginning from which some of 
them, the adventurous and sturdy, went on to careers of con- 
temporary fame. Lucy Larcom was one; Harriet Hanson 
(Robinson) , poet, novelist, dramatist, and suffragist, whose 
ancestors had sold land to Harvard through Thomas Brattle, 
was another. Harriet Curtis blossomed into a novelist, a writer 
on politics, and a newspaper correspondent; Eliza Cate, “ the 
Edgeworth of New England,” wrote eight books; Harriet 
Farley became one of the proprietors and the editor of the 
New England Offering; Margaret Foley turned sculptress; 
Lydia Hall went out as a missionary to the Choctaws and 
served for a time as acting treasurer of the United States.*® The 
Offering had nothing to be ashamed of in the accomplish- 
ments of its contributors. 

The visitors to Lowell came for a day or two and saw the 
striking evidences of health and culture. They had no real 
understanding of the problems of labor and capital; indeed, 
one could not expect it of them, for during the first four dec- 
ades of Lowell the nature of an arrangement based on funda- 
mental differences of desire and psychology was obscured. For 
a time “ the coGperative contract" between capital and labor 
was a fact. In the terms of those days the wages were good — 
they ranged from $2.25, for carders to $4.00 for weavers; casual 
eyes saw a geranium in a mill window * rather than the dust 
which bred tuberculosis. It was hard to think of these healthy, 
well-dressed girls as the victims of oppression. Banks were 
thriving, and, according to the story, the largest deposits were 
those of the operatives. In some few instances, none the less 
exciting because they were few, workers owned shares of the 
capital stock.** All indulged themselves with the great hopes 
that have led Americans to both success and social lethargy. 
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To men like Chambers there was no final explanation of the 
differences between English and American operatives but this 
“ sentiment of hope,” free to all in a democracy. 

Lowell had no real wage class as we now understand the 
term. The mills were an industrial training school to which 
women came for a few years to earn money. The independent 
exercise of one’s abilities and endurance brought reward. 
There was no feeling of unity as workers, only as cultural 
companions. As the Offering said of its scope: “ Our field is a 
wide one, though many subjects are excluded. With wages, 
board, etc., we have nothing to do . . . these depend upon 
circumstances over which we can have no control.” *? When 
the first strike was called in 1836 to protest a cut in wages and 
the withdrawal of the company’s twenty-five-cent contribution 
to the board, the girls marched and sang, at first, and made 
speeches, but their ardor soon cooled. Though the corporation 
took its revenge, even to the point of turning out Harriet 
Hanson Robinson’s mother from her matronship in a 
boarding-house because she had not prevented her daughter's 
walk-out, it had its way easily. The help would not combine. 
They were there for money, not labor, and for the day and not 
ten years thereafter. Learned gentlemen popped up to op- 
pose all combinations of workers because of their intimidation 
of those who did not strike; others, again, refused to worry 
themselves over something that was ruled by the beneficent 
laws of higher economics. Harriet Martineau had looked on 
prosperous groups of mechanics, dandies with “ sleek coats, 
glossy hats, gay watch guards, and doe-skin gloves,” and she 
had seen the prosperity of the employers. She was sure that 
“ there need be no fear for the interests of either, while the 
natural laws of demand and supply must protect each from 
any serious encroachment by the other.” * The “ natural 
law ” was only the regulating medium of their “ common wel- 
fare.” 


32 Lowell Offering, m1, 48. 
33 Martineau, Society in America, u, 63. 
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Though there is reason to suspect that there was grumbling 
in the mass of workers, it did not become articulate in the 
Offering. It was supposed that any reduction in a day that 
reached from twelve and a half to fourteen hours, with a meal 
snatched with “ the proverbial facility of the Yankees in des- 
patching their business in the least possible time ” would be 
a matter for protest. It was Whittier, too, who thought that the 
workers would complain of a reduction in hours, for they 
wanted gain, not health. Since the wages were comparatively 
good, no one got up to suggest that the wages continue the 
same and the day be shortened. So, while the outside world 
supposed that in a country scarce in labor “ workmen can 
almost always command their own terms” the desire to make 
money quickly and get out of the mills put the workers into 
the hands of the employers. 

The shadow of child labor did not darken the idyllic pic- 
ture. The state demanded a quarter year of education for 
children under fifteen, to be sure, but the fundamental rea- 
son for not using them was economic. Whereas “ the family 
system ” prevailed in Rhode Island, the boarding-house sys- 
tem limited the number of children severely, for they could 
not earn enough to cover the weekly charge of a dollar and a 
quarter for food. 

The children who worked before the law of 1842 limiting 
the hours to ten for those under twelve started at five in sum- 
mer, daylight in winter, and continued until half-past seven 
at night. Lucy Larcom was one of these, and she has told of 
that life in several places. The task of replacing bobbins on 
spinning frames was light and left a lot of time for talk and 
play. The pity of the young girls was not for themselves, but 
for the English children. They wept over Mrs. Browning's 
Cry of the Children. 

So visitors looked at Lowell and saw over it the promise 
of a golden future. Behind the factories the land stretched 
three thousand miles to the West, and those workers who were 
dissatisfied had only to leave their homes to make their desire 
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for freedom a fact. Conditions were quite otherwise on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


In Europe, a coalition of workmen can only signify one of these 
two things; raise our wages or we shall die of hunger with our 
wives and children, which is an absurdity; or raise our wages, if 
you do not, we shall take up arms, which is civil war; in Europe 
there is no other possible construction to be put upon it. But in 
America, on the contrary, such a condition means, raise our wages, 
or we go to the West. . . . This is the reason why European coun- 
tries burdened with an excess of population, need for their safety 
and welfare a West, into which each may overflow after its own 
manner. This is also the reason why France is right in keeping 
Algiers.** 


Industry itself was to be a great equalizer of wealth. The 
feudal system of inheritance of England and the Continent 
would give place to a republican community of property in 
America. This was to be achieved, however, by justice, not 
by the despotism of arbitrary equalization, by a free opportu- 
nity which would work its own way to universal prosperity. 
Harriet Martineau could not envisage a time when industrial- 
ism would destroy the “ natural laws of supply and demand ” 
and necessitate the support of great masses of unemployed. 


- no one will be allowed to take from the industrious man the 
riches won by his industry, and give them to the idle: to take from 
the strong to give to the weak: to take from the wise to give to the 
foolish. Such aggression upon property can never take place, or 
be seriously apprehended in a republic where all, except drunk- 
ards and slaves, are proprietors, and where the Declaration of 
Independence claims for every one, both life and liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness in his own way. There will be no attacks on 
property in the United States.** 


Despite the faith and hope of those who saw only a gradual 
development until all industrialism would be the fulfilment 


84 Chevalier, Society, Manners and Politics, 144. 
35 Martineau, Society in America, t, 177. 
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of the promise of Lowell, change came, slowly darkening this 
happy dawn. No one was alone responsible; the change was in- 
herent in the growth of manufacture. Inventors busied them- 
selves with “ labor-saving”’ devices, and the labor became 
too difficult for women. The speed-up of the weaving looms 
which had been tended entirely by women brought more men 
into that operation. Gradually the percentage of women de- 
creased, shrinking from eighty per cent. in the cotton industry 
in Massachusetts in 1831 to sixty-two per cent. in 1865. Al- 
though dividends and commodity prices were rising, wages 
were not. Often, on the contrary, they went down, and with 
every reduction “ the best portion of the girls left and went to 
their homes, or to the other employments that were fast open- 
ing to women, until there were very few of the old guard left; 
and thus the status of the factory population of New England 
gradually became what we know it to be today.” ** 

After the economic difficulties of 1848 an ever smaller per- 
centage of New England girls remained to leaven the invasion 
of immigrant labor. The Irish famine of 1846 occurred during 
a period of over-production, and lay-off. When the wheels be- 
gan to turn again, the mills were filled with low-priced labor. 
When Lucy Larcom started to work, an Irish woman was a 
curiosity to interest the girls. By 1900 only eight per cent. of 
the help in the mills of Lowell was native-born. After the Irish 
came the French Canadians and then droves from the south of 
Europe, until twentieth-century Lowell is now a city of forty 
races with three-quarters of its inhabitants of foreign parent- 
age. Five thousand illiterates stand among those who tend the 
machines where girls had worked out their contribution to the 
Offering or committed to memory “ poems of exalted senti- 
ment.” ** The result was a great proletarian population de- 
pendent on the machines for livelihood. After each depression 
the mills were glad to replace the old help with these low-class 


36 Robinson, Loom and Spindle, 86. 
37 George F. Kengott, Record of a City (New York, 1912) , 39. The figures 
are of 1905. 
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operatives. The Lowell that had seemed to Dickens so young 
that it had “a quaintness and oddity of character” became 
“an ugly little city, over-run with Irish, Poles, Greeks, Ca- 
nucks,” where “ ugly red-brick buildings line the long miles of 
its dreary and characterless streets.” * It is indeed “a lost 
Eden,” as Harriet Hanson Robinson felt when, at the end of 
the century, she looked at the town which more than any other 
had given the first impetus to a rise in the social status of the 
working man and woman. It had become the “ ruins of an in- 
dustry once clean and prosperous.” * 

The girls and the mills had to part. The corporations went 
their way toward realism, if not inhumanity. Released from 
the paternalistic philanthropy of their founders, they came 
increasingly to represent the absentee stock-holders who, liv- 
ing in Boston, could not care much what went on in the mill 
town of Lowell. They lost touch with their important part in 
the original relationship between proprietor and worker. 

The girls, too, went their way. They did not like the lower- 
ing of standards, and many who might have come to work were 
refused permission to do so by anxious parents. Others who 
were, or who might have been, operatives became teachers in 
the great boom of that profession. New vocations opened the 
way to other employment. The Civil War stopped the mills, 
and the girls went out as nurses, or back to temporarily thriv- 
ing farms, or into the positions men had left for the army. 
When the mills reopened, the girls were gone, rooted in other 
occupations or indifferent to a life that had not grown with 
them. In very fact, these girls had used Lowell as a school, and 
they had gone out of it into the world. 

The Lowell which was talked of and visited and which sent 
its name all through the western world was a happy combina- 
tion of accidents. In those early days factories had not yet 
created their own conditions. Both workers and owners prof- 
ited by the overlapping of two ways of life. Healthy farm 


88 American Mercury, x1 (June, 1927): Karl Schriftgiesser, “ Lowell,” 234. 
89 Robinson, Loom and Spindle, 210. 
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girls came into town for three or four years, then married and 
left work. Others like them took their places. Fresh country 
blood constantly flowed into the mills, and the undiluted in- 
dependence of the Yankee worker and the immature capital- 
ism of good men balanced the bargain of capital and labor. 
Paternalism was accepted naturally by girls brought up strictly. 
Unused as they were to any pay for work their wages seemed 
generous to them. 

These circumstances made for the human possibilities of 
industrialism — a state of affairs with which the factory sys- 
tem had little to do. That system was a cause not the creator 
of this rare situation. By its mediation healthy, eager girls 
were brought together from a northern New England that 
was intelligent and curious beyond any possibilities of expres- 
sion. United in a society of youth, freed from the narrow cul- 
ture of the home, these girls built a “ brave new world ” for 
themselves. Like the white river that turned their looms, they 
came out of the clean hills, and their gathering together re- 
tarded, if only for a time, the ugly pollution of industrial life. 














A YANKEE IN THE SOUTH IN 1833 


CAROLINE 5S. DAVIES 


I 


ORE than one hundred years ago Samuel Eastman 

Crocker, grandfather of the editor of the following 
journal, set out on a trip through the South as representative 
of a land company. Crocker was born in North Conway, New 
Hampshire, where his father, Roland Crocker, lived on the 
tract of land granted to him by the Continental Congress for 
service in the revolutionary army. He later made his home 
in Foxcroft, Maine, and Boston. His journal, or, as he called 
it, “ memorandum of events,” presents some striking features 
of ante-bellum days in the South, portrays his various modes 
of travel, and gives some shrewd Yankee reflections upon peo- 
ple and manners. 

Crocker was thirty-one years old when he started from Bos- 
ton on November 25, 1833, provided, as his account-book 
records, with five hundred dollars for the expenses of his 
journey.* In the stage-coach which left Boston for Providence 
in a severe snow storm, he found himself “ in company with 
Daniel Webster and many other members of Congress.” 


Rather disappointed in the appearance of Daniel Webster, not 
but that his face indicates deep thought and a strong and powerful 
mind, but quite too much of a sly and determined subtlety is evi- 
dent from first view and a total want of that open and manly ex- 
pression, so much admired and always wished for in the face of a 
great man. In short, he showed so much of the white of his eye as 
to render it almost impossible in my estimation for him to be an 
amiable man.” 

1 In all extracts from the journal the spelling and capitalization have been 
modernized. A second, and concluding, part of this journal will be published 
Sees Gente he tee os Deaiiinas tis Genter Bend One ween 
the Massachusetts delegation to the Twenty-Third Congress. Two of these, 
Mr. William Baylies, of West Bridgewater, and Mr. John Reed, of Yarmouth, 


are singled out for special mention and are worthy of note to us as the kind 
of men Massachusetts sent to Washington a century ago. 
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Mr. Baylies of Bridgewater, a large and powerful man with a 
certain penetrating look is said to be a man of sound principles, 
unyielding in integrity and of unshaken firmness, so that he is en- 
abled to stand unmoved amidst the storms which surround him, 
the only Jackson member of the Massachusetts delegation. Mr. 
Reed from Barnstable is a man of about common size with a mild 
and amiable countenance, not expressive of brilliant talents, but 
he is known to possess so much integrity, uprightness, and sound- 
ness of judgment, which added to his being the oldest member of 
the House, is said to enable him to exert the greatest influence of 
anyone on the floor.* 

In traveling from New York you go by steamboat to South Am- 
boy in New Jersey where we took the railroad and passed through 
a most miserable country where nothing seems to flourish but 
peach trees. They are cultivated to a great extent, some men hav- 
ing several thousands of them, from which they are said to have 
made fortunes. We again take the steamer at Bordentown and pro- 
ceed down the Delaware River to Philadelphia, where great 
wealth, neatness, regularity, and beauty are displayed, and where 
you meet with the greatest respect and attention from all. We 
again take the steamboat and proceed down the Delaware Bay to 
Newcastle and take the railroad to Frenchtown across a country 
whose soil is very much exhausted by the growing of tobacco and 
corn. The growth of wood on this route is very fine — although 
during the whole distance (sixteen miles from Newcastle to 
Frenchtown) you see on both sides of the way the most extensive 
fields, not a single habitation is seen, which we at the North would 
call comfortable.‘ 

[Baltimore] a large and flourishing city, where I am told there 
were at least fifteen hundred new buildings erected the past sea- 
son, is situated at the head of a small bay which makes a small but 
perfectly safe harbor, protected entirely from all winds, although 

3 At New York this party of distinguished men was joined by Commodore 
Chauncy, commander on the Great Lakes in the War of 1812 and in 1833 
president of the board of naval commissioners, and Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
United States senator from New Jersey and eleven years later candidate for 
the vice-presidency on the Whig ticket with Clay. Mr. Crocker greatly ad- 
mired the face and figure of Frelinghuysen. 

* Frenchtown, a place no longer to be found on our maps. Burned in 


April, 1813, by the British, it was left with only one house standing. From 
Frenchtown the journey was again by boat down the bay to Baltimore. 
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the water is not of depth sufficient to admit vessels drawing more 
than eleven and a half feet. However, the Baltimoreans possessing 
a good share of enterprise and public spirit, have three or four ma- 
chines constantly in operation deepening their channel. There are 
four railroads now in construction. In putting up their buildings 
they make use of a large quantity of white marble. But many of 
their public buildings are built of brick of the poorest kind and 
covered with a coating called rough cast, which makes a very good 
appearance when new. The cathedral is a most extensive building 
with many ornaments and decorations, said to have cost. at least 
$500,000. It contains one painting of the crucifixion of our Saviour 
which surpasses any conception I ever formed of the power of the 
pencil when properly applied to canvas. The society [congrega- 
tion] is very large and fashionable, much more so than any other 
in the city.® 

Here however, I was gratified with a look at the celebrated 
David Crockett, but was wholly disappointed in his appearance, 
expecting to see a rough, uncouth, and unpolished man but we be- 
held a man of respectable appearance, mild, laughing face, rather 
expressive of simplicity than shrewdness.* I had long conversations 
with different gentlemen on the subject of slavery and all united 
without the least qualification in deprecating the system and said, 
could there be a way devised to get rid of their slaves, they would 
embrace it with the greatest pleasure, perfectly satisfied that con- 
tinued the system would eventually be their ruin. 


Young Crocker was much elated by the flattering expres- 
sions and almost envious commendation of the northern man- 
ner of life. One gentleman repeated to him a conversation 
with Mr. Clay upon the latter’s visit to the North, quoting him 
as follows: 


5 In Baltimore the travelers took lodgings at Barnum’s City Hotel, where 
they were informed Henry Clay was staying; but had no opportunity to see 
him, as he left the next morning. This hostelry, at the corner of Fayette and 
Calvert Streets, had no connection with the great American showman, but 
took its name from its proprietor, Tenus Barnum, and was of magnificent 
proportions, 120 feet wide by 213 feet deep and six stories in height. 

6 Born in 1786, David Crockett was at this time forty-seven years old and 
evidently was on his way to Washington to serve in the Twenty-Third Con- 
gress. 
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Sir, I haven’t words to express to you the gratification I felt while 
on my tour to the North. It far exceeded my expectations to see so 
much splendor, so much wealth so equally distributed, so much 
happiness and contentment, every man engaged in business on his 
own account, every face smiling and happy. Every man seems to 
have an opportunity and disposition to make himself a fortune. 
I visited a house in Boston which was a palace of itself, full as 
splendid as any I have seen in any country and furnished in a man- 
ner exceeding anything I ever saw. Its owner was thirty years since 
a woodcutter in Maine. I do not say that the South could not exist 
without the North but I do say that should we lose the North we 
should lose our brightest jewel and be separated from an honor- 
able and high-minded people and the dearest lovers and firmest 
supporters of our blessed Union. To destroy that feeling of jeal- 
ousy which exists between us it is only necessary to know each 
other better.” 


The journey southward was continued not by way of Wash- 
ington and Richmond as one travels to-day, although that 
route is mentioned, but by steamer from Baltimore to Nor- 
folk, a distance of two hundred miles, then by steamboat up 
the James River. 


Norfolk seen only from the boat is a considerable place. We did 
not make any tarry there, after it was daylight, stepping from one 
boat to another at seven in the morning. Norfolk is situated on a 
point of land upon the north of the bay and Gosport, where is the 
United States navy-yard, upon the south, together with Ports- 
mouth, a very pretty place a little west or rather up the river. 
There are many pretty seats in Portsmouth, and just above on the 
river is situated the United States Marine Hospital, which makes, 
I think, the finest appearance of any public building I ever saw. 
Directly after leaving the hospital on our left we soon catch sight 

7 The incense offered Henry Clay during his tour of July to November, 
1833, including visits to Philadelphia, New York, and Boston —“ peddling for 
popularity ” as John Quincy Adams sarcastically remarked — evidently lingered 
for a long time in his nostrils. As Clay wrote to his friend, Francis Brooke of 
Virginia, on December 11, 1833, “ My journey was full of gratification. The 
people everywhere and at most places without discrimination of parties took 


possession of me and gave enthusiastic demonstrations of respect, attachment, 
and confidence.” 
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on our right of a place known as “ the Ripraps,” where the general 
government has expended so much money building the Delaware 
breakwater. But as it was quite a distance from us, and the morn- 
ing rather thick, we could form no correct judgment of its ap- 
pearance.® 

Being now upon the noble river so prominent in history as the 
place where the first settlement was made upon this northern quar- 
ter of the globe,’ I felt my curiosity greatly excited and a great de- 
sire to view all its beauties as we passed rapidly up the finest river 
I ever saw. But the appearance of the country on both sides is 
really barren and for the most part of the way desolate in the ex- 
treme. After having traveled thirty or forty miles up the river you 
come to the most ancient town on the continent, Jamestown, 
where there is now but one solitary house in sight with the excep- 
tion of three or four miserable negro huts. By way of illustrating 
the decline of the place, a story is told that at Jamestown they con- 
tinued to send a representative to their state legislature until there 
were but three men left in the place. Then two of them setting 
themselves up as candidates, one voting for himself for that office 
while the other would not, there was a tie, which produced con- 
siderable excitement in the neighborhood and had the effect of 
driving one-third of the population out of the place. 

Just before reaching Jamestown we came to a point of land 
upon which there was one house of a very inferior kind, from 
whence we received one solitary passenger. Its very poor appear- 
ance attracting my attention, I had the curiosity to ask the captain 
of our boat its name. And he told me it was called Newport News 
and told me the following story as the origin of its name: — 
“ When Jamestown was settled the second time, the colonists were 
in great distress for the want of provisions and the barbarities of 
the Indians, and were daily expecting assistance, both in provi- 
sions and men from one Captain Newport, whom adverse winds 
had detained until the patience of the colonists was quite ex- 


hausted, and finding that they must make their escape or perish 


8 This breakwater Captain Basil Hall, in Travels in North America in 


* 1827 and 1828 (Philadelphia, 1829) , 11, 87, describes as constructed on Ripraps 


Shoal, a mud bank covered with seventeen feet of water, by tumbling in great 
stones as was done to form the breakwater at Plymouth, England. 
® Evidently the Norsemen were unknown to his generation. 
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they started on their retreat down the river, and had arrived at 
the above named point of land almost entirely disheartened ex- 
pecting to perish by savages or by famine. But having crossed this 
point they discovered the long-looked-for Newport and the gen- 
eral cry was, ‘ Newport News,’ and from that circumstance the 
place took its name.” *° 

The country bordering on the James River is entirely destitute 
of such high bluff banks as our rivers have in Maine, but appar- 
ently extends for a long distance on each side, a fine and level 
country. What detracts very much from its beauty and leaves the 
balance in favor of our rivers is the scarcity of neat and pretty situa- 
tions visible on either shore, while passing up this, itself most 
beautiful river; for in the distance of one hundred miles between 
Norfolk and City Point, there is but one location we should call 
pretty and not more than a dozen which are passable in appear- 
ance and these always surrounded by some dozen or twenty log 
cabins, miserable in appearance, inhabited by slaves. And al- 
though this is the spot first settled in the new world, it is now at 
least three-quarters covered with a growth of wood principally of 
pine and oak, which in our woods-country we should think of 
great value, but to which the inhabitants here appear to attach 
little or no value. The soil is mostly of such reddish cast that it 
looks quite similar to places we see in the vicinity of a brick-yard 
or an old building where a quantity of brick has been pounded up 
and is mixed with the earth. 

Having arrived at City Point, a place we often hear mentioned 
in connection with our freighting vessels as the head of navigation 
for large vessels, I was perfectly astonished, as I expected to find a 
considerable place as to number of inhabitants and business. But 
we found only two houses, both miserably dirty in appearance, and 
a dozen or two log huts around them. These composed the whole 
building, both public and private, at the far-famed City Point. 


10 For an examination of the origin of the name of Newport News, see 
the William and Mary College Quarterly, tx, 4 (April, 1901), 233-237. The 
port was probably named after Sir William Newce, an English soldier of large 
means, who came over to Virginia in October, 1621, and was granted a patent 
of 2,500 acres of land. He was preceded to Virginia by his brother, Captain 
Thomas Newce, who became a member of the council. The name was probably 
spelled “ New Port Newce” at first. [s.m.] 

11 City Point was used as a military base during the Civil War. 
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When we first came in sight of Petersburg we beheld nothing 
but log huts of the most miserable and filthy character in what- 
ever way we might look, for some time after entering the place. 
But very much to my satisfaction, we soon came in sight of a rather 
handsome street built principally of brick and coarsely paved. 
Here we stopped at a public house for the night, having to tarry 
here until the next day for a conveyance. Petersburg is situated 
upon the south branch of the James River, at the head of boat or 
sloop navigation and on that account is a place of considerable 
trade and wealth and I should think of more enterprise than any 
other place in this part of the country, since a great proportion of 
the grain, flour, cotton, and tobacco grown in southern Virginia 
and North Carolina is brought to this mouth. Tobacco is packed 
in hogsheads by the farmers themselves, brought to market and 
deposited in the public warehouses for inspection; then sold to 
speculators or shippers. Flour is mostly made in Petersburg from 
the grain grown in the country and brought to this place to be 
ground, inspected, and put in barrels for exportation. They have 
also at this place a flourishing manufacture of cotton, running 
between four and five spindles. One other public improvement 
they have; a great benefit in point of business drawing from a long 
distance the produce of the surrounding country is the railroad 
which gives the greatest facility to the planters in conveying their 
crops to market. This road, extending from Petersburg six miles 
to Blakely on the River Roanoke, cost a little rising of $400,000 
and nine-tenths of it at least is owned in Petersburg. 


This evident satisfaction of the New Englander in com- 
mercial activity and progress is the last expression of the kind 
in the journal, although of course farther south he found cot- 
ton exportation on a large scale — perhaps too large a scale for 
him to comprehend. There followed a short railroad journey 
through a barren country covered with a small growth of pitch 
pine and scrub oak, “ which every one knows,” he remarks, 
“is an indication of a very poor soil.” 

Through similar country they journeyed for a night and 
a day until they came within a few miles of “ Rayleigh,” North 
Carolina, where they “ found the land directly on the border 
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of the Neuse river a little improved.” Arriving at Raleigh in 
the evening, they “ took some tea” and continued their jour- 
ney by wagon, being told that there was nothing interesting 
or beautiful about Raleigh “ except the remains of its capitol 
which was recently burned and its monument to the memory 
of —,” presumably the ponderous statue of Washington of 
Carrara marble which was too heavy to move and which suf- 
fered greatly in the fire that destroyed the new capitol build- 
ing on June 21, 1831. Between Raleigh and Charleston, 
South Carolina, the only town noted was “ Fayetteville, a 
rather pretty place on the borders of the Cape Fear River, 
one hundred miles from Wilmington, the head of steamboat 
navigation. This country in spite of its barren appearance 
supports some inhabitants and produces small crops of corn, 
cotton, and tobacco.” ** 


What was very amusing and sometimes a matter of some alarm 
when traveling through the Carolinas especially by night, was to 
see on each side of the way a great number of wagons, some loaded 
with cotton going to market and some with emigrants seeking 
their fortune, encamped by the side of the way sitting around 
their pitch-knot fire, cooking their food or eating it, or in some 
way amusing themselves, either singing, telling stories or hallooing 
to pass the tedious hours away. While traveling from Fayetteville 
on Saturday night, it was raining very hard and was dark as Egypt; 
somewhere about twelve or one o'clock, when all were fast asleep 
but myself and the driver, we noticed large fires upon the side of 
the road, and on arriving, discovered tents, wagons in abundance 
and a company of one hundred persons of all colors, grinning in a 
most horrible manner by torch-light, hallooing and yelling for 
their own amusement. And when they got sight of the stage, some 
twelve or twenty ran most furiously towards us and at first it 
seemed that they had other objects in view than the most pacific. 
To add more to the fear of some of us who had been suddenly 


12 The somewhat makeshift character of the solitary houses along the 
road, at an average distance of five miles, impressed him strongly; no under- 
pinning, blocks at each corner, front and back stoops, outside chimneys at 
each end, surrounded by log cabins for negroes and cattle, and, if fenced at 
all, enclosed by what was called in the North the “ Virginia rail fence.” 
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awakened out of sleep by the unceremonious hallooing we met at 
first sight the ghastly grins of those devils incarnate by torch-light. 
It was no very pleasant sight to behold on awakening out of a 
sleep in a dense forest of North Carolina. But we soon discovered 
that they had no bad designs upon us and were perfectly harmless, 
being emigrants wending their way to the great West. However, as 
harmless as they were we were not sorry to lose sight of them and 
their horrid grins which no doubt were equal, at least by torch- 
light, to the celebrated grin of David Crockett.** 

The country through North Carolina where we passed is very 
level and as a proof of it during the first sixty miles of our travel 
in the state, we came entirely without any breeching on the pole- 
horses to prevent the carriage from running on the horses. After- 
wards it became rather more uneven but not much, for I recollect 
during a ride of six or seven hundred miles to have met with but 
one hill so bad to ascend or descend as the hill from Deering 
Bridge up Green Street in Portland. But it is said that west from 
the road traveled, it is much more hilly and the land fine, bearing 
a growth of hickory, oak, and pine which indicates in this country 
the best of land and is sought for almost entirely by the settlers. 
Cotton and corn, however, do tolerably well on some of the pine 
land but the growth is not nearly so large, the crop so abundant, 
nor the quality so good as that raised upon stronger land for the 
reason that the staple is more short. The article called the Sea 
Island Cotton is raised both on the islands and on the main land in 
the vicinity of Charleston and it is said of it, that if the seed of the 
Sea Island Cotton is carried into the country and planted, it will 
produce no better crop or quality of cotton than the seed raised in 
the country, and, if the seed from the country is sown on the land 
near Charleston, it will be an article equal in quality to the Sea 
Island. 

About thirty miles north of Charleston we cross by a ferry the 


18 “ The population of South Carolina has always been increasing rapidly 
but was kept down by emigration first in the middle of the last century 
[eighteenth] to Georgia and latterly also to all the states west and south of 
it. In several of them whole neighborhoods can be found peopled from South 
Carolina. Besides many negroes sold out of the state, many emigrants carried 
negroes with them and some removed large gangs at once from some worn 
out plantation to the virgin soil of the West”: Augustine T. Smythe, The 
Carolina Low Country (New York, 1931) , Ul, 334- 
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great Pedee River, a wild and rapid stream upon whose banks 
there is some very good land for the cultivation of rice, being low 
and swampy, as it is subject in time of high water to be inundated 
for three or four miles. The planters on the road we traveled make 
little show of wealth, however much their income may be or how- 
ever much they may spend in horse-racing, gambling, and other 
amusements; I recollect passing one estate, the buildings of which 
we should call mean even for a country farm with us. The owner, 
we were told by the driver, worked nine hundred negroes, and his 
net income must be at least five thousand dollars per annum. But 
from all I am able to learn I think they do not live in their houses 
half so comfortable as we do. Still their expenses are probably four 
times as much as ours, being under the necessity of paying the 
most extravagant prices for everything they buy and at the same 
time having not the least notions of economy in conducting their 
concerns. The common way that the planters conduct their busi- 
ness is to plant and cultivate their cotton, when ripe gather it, gin 
it, and pack it in bags. It is then transported upon wagons, drawn 
by teams of mules and horses to the number of six or eight on one 
wagon, with a negro mounted upon the near hind horse or mule, 
to the nearest place of water or railroad conveyance. Here it is put 
into the hands of a commission merchant, who sells it and pays 
over to the planter in goods or cash the balance there may be due 
after his commissions (which are generally pretty high) and ex- 
penses are paid. Especially when, as is frequently the case, the 
planters have had an advance on their cotton, they allow the mer- 
chants to charge what profits and expenses they choose, it being 
the planters’ aim to get rid of all business that requires their care 
and attention. 


Crocker found Georgetown a pleasant but poor place from 
which but little cotton or produce was shipped, although there 
might, he thought, be a large business done if there was suffi- 
cient energy. Going from Georgetown a distance of sixty 
miles to the city the name of which he spelled “ Charlestown,” 
he had to cross four rivers by ferry, 


. extremely inconvenient when these are high, to transport the 
mail or passengers across; which accounts in some measure for the 
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delays and irregularities of the southern mails. Other causes con- 
tribute to the delays, as for instance the drivers, while traveling 
by night or day, stop to grease the wheels of the coach or sometimes 
spend nearly an hour in exchanging their horses. Often they leave 
the coach and go into a house while the passengers sit sometimes 
for a half an hour in an idle manner. Or sometimes, on arriving at a 
log cabin at dead of night, they have to unharness their own horses, 
put them up, get out and harness the fresh ones entirely alone and 
in the dark, delays which in our country would be avoided. 

The southerners express considerable desire for improvement to 
be equal with the North but have no energy to commence or per- 
severance to compete. For instance, their method of harnessing 
and driving the oxen is alone a sufficient proof of their want of 
a spirit for improvement or inventions. You frequently see in this 
country a man with one of the smallest and most miserable kind 
of ox, harnessed into a horse cart with a cod-line in his mouth to 
guide him, while the driver is sitting in his cart at his ease. When 
more than one ox is used, the only yoke they have is a round stick 
of wood with the bark only taken from it and holes bored for the 
bows without any other alteration from its natural state. This is 
the only yoke seen anywhere in the southern states, but in this 
country when so connected they are driven entirely by a cord at- 
tached to their horns, passed through their mouths, like the bits 
of our horses, evidently for the purpose of saving the trouble of 
the teamster going by the side of the team. 

On arriving within about three miles of Charleston by the road 
we traveled, we were obliged to leave the stage and cross that dis- 
tance to the city in a row-boat, when we might have had a pretty 
good chance to view it, had it not been enveloped in smoke from 
several steam-engines in operation there. However, we had a fine 
view of the harbor and Castle Pinckney, as we sailed up. The castle 
being situated on an island in the middle of the channel, I should 
think would be able to command the harbor entirely and prevent 
the entrance or escape of any vessel at any time.** 

On reaching the wharves I was somewhat disappointed in the 


14 Castle Pinckney, on Shute’s Folly Island, was the nearest of the three 
forts to the city. The other two were Moultrie and Sumter. On Major Ander- 
son’s refusal to surrender Fort Sumter, Castle Pinckney, which mounted eight- 
een heavy guns and four howitzers, was occupied by southern volunteers. 
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appearance of the city, as everything appeared old and decaying 
but on a more particular examination I found that aged appear- 
ance arose in a great measure from the humidity of the climate, 
which destroys the best of paint in a few short months. Conse- 
quently the whole city had a sombre cast rather unpleasant at first 
sight. After one or two unsuccessful attempts to get lodgings at a 
comfortable house at length I pitched upon the Planters’ Hotel, 
said to be the best or as good as any in the city. But really if that 
is the case, I think a reform in the public houses of Charleston 
quite as necessary and indeed more so than at Portland [Maine], 
for I really do not think I ever was in any place put into as filthy a 
bedchamber as at this place.'* 

The sandy ground upon which the city stands, universal in this 
part of the country, renders the streets unpleasant and dirty where 
they are not paved. It is also level; consequently there is no point 
from which you can get a good view of the city harbor or the adja- 
cent country. There were many large ships in port either landing 
or waiting for freight. Indeed considerable trade is carried on here 
especially the shipping of cotton and rice. The merchants, how- 
ever, purchase a great part of their goods at New York for their 
home trade, to supply the planters and merchants in a consider- 
able part of North Carolina, all of South Carolina, the great part, 
if not all of Georgia, and a small part of Alabama. Their mode is 
to sell at extravagant prices, give them six months credit without 
interest, and six months with interest, and then keep one of their 
partners at least three-fourths of the year, traveling among their 
customers, securing their debts. 


From Charleston to Augusta Crocker traveled a distance of 
one hundred and thirty-five miles by railroad, through an ex- 
tremely poor country, entirely covered with pines, as far as the 
region of the Savannah River, upon which Augusta is situ- 
ated. Here he found the soil very fine. The news of a success- 
fully operated railroad in England had stimulated the con- 
struction of a road from Charleston to Augusta to draw trade 

15 This stately building is still standing as a fire left it many years ago. 


The elaborate colonnade of the facade, surmounted by a balcony of beautiful 


iron work with upright grills, supports five arches of lacy iron work above 
the second story. 
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away from Savannah. For nearly a decade discussion turned 
on relative merits of a canal or railroad. Subscription books 
were opened in March, 1828. An attempt to secure subscrip- 
tion to the stock from the Congress was cried down by the 
states-rights newspapers. The road was completed to Ham- 
burg in September, 1833. It was then the longest railroad in 
the world — one hundred and thirty-six miles from Charles- 
ton to Hamburg! ** 


This railroad is a great undertaking for the southerners and 
indeed, it is for any people. Although it is built through an ex- 
tremely level country, it must have cost a large sum of money ™* 
and the projectors have really had great opposition to contend 
with; for the moneyed and influential men were very much op- 
posed to it and did at one time succeed in depreciating the stock 
as low as fifty per cent. But it is now worth one hundred and five 
per cent., although not yet fully completed to run locomotive en- 
gines more than one hundred and twenty miles. The remaining 
fifteen miles we were propelled in a car by negro power, at the rate 
of sixteen miles per hour. The reason why the road is not com- 
pleted all the distance for locomotives is that fifteen miles from 
Augusta there is an inclined plane not yet completed where they 
are obliged to have stationary engines to draw up and lower down 
the cars."* 

Milledgeville is situated on the river Oconee and is said to re- 
semble the ancient city of Rome by being built on seven hills; but 
I must say that if this place in the least resembles Rome, I shall 
never be at the trouble to go to Italy to see it; for I have set this 
place down as one of the most undesirable places to live at in the 
world, being in itself dirty and nasty and the inhabitants the most 
blood-thirsty wretches on this continent. I have no doubt all go 
armed, rich and poor, old and young, with either a dirk or a knife 
at least ten or twelve inches long and pointed like a butcher's knife 

16 See Caroline E. MacGill, and others, History of Transportation in the 
United States Before 1860 (Washington, 1917) , 416-422. 

17 Niles’ Register for December 20, 1834: “ The whole cost of the South 
Carolina Rail Road was $1,336,000.” 

18 This inclined plane was 3,800 feet in length and 180 feet in descent. Here 


was a mile of double track but the rest of the road was single with necessary 
turnouts: MacGill, History of Transportation, 423. 
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of which they make use on the most trifling occasion. I spent one 
or two days in Milledgeville during the session of the legislature, 
when a great many people were collected together from all parts, 
who, entertaining a variety of views upon different subjects, of 
course had more or less use for their knives. The day of our ar- 
rival the president of the senate and one of the members stabbed 
each other, while leaving the senate chamber. And only a few days 
before a man was killed without making but little stir in the 
place.** 

After spending a day or two at Milledgeville, Mr. Colby and 
myself started on horseback to view the pine region, which lay 
southeast from Milledgeville, and we found after traveling about 
thirty miles that we left the bumpy land (as it is called by the 
people here, meaning the hilly or oak and hickory land) and en- 
tered upon a country almost on a dead level, covered wholly by a 
pine growth, bordering the finest rivers in the world. The cli- 
mate is healthy as any under the sun, since there is pine growth 
and very few swamps or standing water to create sickness of any 
kind. The soil is light and sandy but good for the culture of cotton, 
corn, potatoes, oats, sugar-cane, and some wheat; but none of the 
above articles are cultivated extensively, as probably nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants in this region are herdsmen, who keep from 
three hundred to one thousand head of cattle and hogs, permitted 
to range at large the year around without any other attention or 
care than to keep them branded. The pine woods, destitute of any 
under-growth are entirely carpeted with grass upon which their 
cattle subsist and fatten themselves in the summer season, fit for 
the Savannah market to which they are driven. The worth of a 
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19 Milledgeville, county seat of Baldwin County, for more than sixty years 
the state capital of Georgia (1807-1868) until the legislature was moved to 
Atlanta. In George G. Smith, Story of Georgia and the Georgia People (At- 
lanta, 1900), 72, the condition described by Crocker seems to be confirmed, 
although more euphemistically: “ But notwithstanding the religious tone 
thus given to the town [in 1807, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and 
Baptist churches were built on land granted by the state] there was much 
dissipation, due to the none too abstemious example set by some of the fore- 
most public men of Georgia at this time. Both the game of poker and the 
code ‘ duello’ were liberally patronized by the votaries of politics. Heated 
discussions often occurred in the lobbies of the hotels, where debates ending 
in blows were of frequent occurrence: but with the old time gentry the final 
court of appeal was the field of honor.” 
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good cow and calf is generally from six to eight dollars and a good 
yoke of oxen from fourteen to eighteen dollars a yoke. 

It is now the 24th of December and both morning and evening 
you hear the frogs singing merrily, as in our country in the spring 
of the year. The inhabitants here do not pretend to take any 
vegetables from the ground during the winter, excepting their po- 
tatoes, letting all others remain and using them as they choose. 
They sow many such things as peas and onions in January and 
make their gardens in February, when their spring has fully begun. 
But notwithstanding the fine climate and a country so good as to 
enable the inhabitants to support themselves with one-half if not 
one-quarter the labor that we do at the North, I do not think they 
are half so happy as we are because they are idle so great a propor- 
tion of the time. It is perfectly natural for them to seek out amuse- 
ment, which very often leads them into difficulty and trouble, 
which they do not take the least pains to avoid. 

The Georgians are a people warm in their friendships to the 

extreme, and in their hatred they do not stop short of the other 
extreme, judging from what I have heard and seen since my short 
residence with them. 
‘ Returning to Milledgeville after eight days in the lower coun- 
ties, we found a considerable excitement in the place in con- 
sequence of the passing through of regular troops ordered to 
Alabama from Old Point Comfort by the general government to 
displace the squatters on the government and Indian lands. The 
bare sight of them raised the feelings of the nullifiers to such a 
pitch that I heard many say that, if there was a drop of Alabama 
blood spilt, there should be no more peace until they were re- 
venged in full.” 

The people in this country have many odd sayings and singular 
ways of expressing themselves; such for instance is the following, 
which are but a small part of them: “I guess it is so,” they will 
say, “ I reckon it is so,” when we should say “ a very good chance ” 
they say “ a right smart or a right sorry chance.” If they are asked 
if they can make money by doing so, “ Yes, we can make right 
smart of money.” If they wish to say “ there were a large number 
of people, or a large quantity of land or timber or anything else ” 


20 The portion of the journal to be published in June describes this situa- 
tion more fully. : 
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they would say “ there is a heap of it.” If they wished to say that a 
man was tired or beaten or lost his property, they would say “ he 
is clean used up.” 


“ By two methods,” Crocker discovered, “the public 
lands "” were disposed of, as follows: 


Every freeman who is of age and so long a resident in the state is 
entitled by paying the trifling sum of twenty-five cents to have his 
name put in a wheel in which four times as many names are put 
as there are lots of land. Should his name be drawn out, he is en- 
titled to two hundred and two and one-half acres by paying five 
dollars in addition. The gold region is disposed of in the same way: 
some have drawn fortunes and some nothing but disappointment, 
as is the case in all gambling schemes. There is a second way by 
which citizens can obtain land belonging to the state. Every one 
who is free and has been so long a resident has the privilege of 
running round a thousand acres, wherever he may choose and, if 
that land is not disposed of in any other way, he can have a title 
to it by paying for the plot and granting fees amounting to five dol- 
lars termed “ head rights.” I should remark, too, that no state has 
been half so particular or at half so much expense in accurately 
surveying their public lands and roads as the state of Georgia. 
Every considerable road has been correctly measured and posts set 
every mile, marked with the distance from important places. And 
every piece of land laying south and west of the river Oconee, con- 
taining two hundred and two and one-half acres has been correctly 
surveyed by surveyors under heavy bonds for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duty and each lot numbered according to its county 
and district. When a lot is disposed of by the government, the pur- 
chaser receives with his grant a plot of the land with every stream 
faithfully delineated upon it and at three different places on each 
of the four sides of it the kind of growth is designated, so that every 
man can know by going to the surveyor-general’s office about the 
unselected lots. 

Being obliged to go to Savannah on business for the company, 
under advice I retraced my steps back to Augusta and from there 
took the stage for Savannah, paid my fare, ten dollars for the whole 
distance and commenced my journey. But when I had got forty- 
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five miles, about one-third of the distance, they refused to carry me 
any further at any rate and I was obliged to pay fourteen dollars 
more to get to my journey’s end, without being able to get my 
money back, the contractors being men of no property. I, how- 
ever, succeeded in getting along tolerably well through a pine 
country, until I came within about sixteen miles of Savannah, 
when the country became low and swampy and the road for that 
whole distance was raised from two to four feet above the level of 
the ground, until it came to the city. 

Savannah is situated on a high bluff of sandy soil, a very pleas- 
ant and beautiful location, and is laid out with great regularity at 
right angles, with the main streets running parallel with the river 
and all along its banks, for the whole length of the city. Fronting 
the river there is a noble range of warehouses built of brick, three 
and four stories high, but upon the main street they are only one 
and two stories high. The streets are wide, set with many orna- 
mental trees for shade, such as the Pride of India.** The city is also 
adorned with many public squares, in one of which is a very neat 
monument erected to the memory of General Pulaski. The dwell- 
ings are quite as good in their appearance as in any city I have 


‘seen in the South. Their gardens are studded with trees and shrubs 


whose leaves are as green as in summer, and the orange especially 
is beautiful beyond comparison, its leaves being as green as an 
emerald; while its golden fruit was in perfect contrast with them. 

Cotton and rice are the principal articles of traffic here but pine 
lumber, uf which they have a large stock on their river is beginning 
to assume importance as an article of commerce. Captain Crabtree, 
a native of Portland, has built on the other side of the river from 
the city a steam-mill, where he saws a large quantity of timber 
brought to him in rafts of squared timber from up-country; and 
by this business alone he is undoubtedly making a fortune as fast 
as any reasonable man ought to expect. Savannah, however, is said 
to be on the decline in business, and real estate is extremely low; 
for it has opened up no new sources to bring itself trade; while 


21 The Pride of India, Melia azardarack, or the China berry umbrella tree, 
of the mahogany family, was introduced into this country by the elder Mi- 
chaux. It is covered in May with abundant loose masses of lilac-colored fragrant 
flowers and later laden with ne rounded berries which look like marbles 
or bits of china. 
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Charleston was sufficiently sagacious to build a railroad to the very 
source from which Savannah formerly drew its principal business, 
which will eventually turn the main course of business from the 
cotton country on the Savannah to Charleston. 

This is the second day of January, and I expected to start at two 

o'clock this morning for Macon, but the stage due from that place 
last evening has not yet arrived, owing probably to the abundance 
of rain fallen for the last few days. No doubt swollen streams ren- 
der the roads impassable, since it is necessary to ford all the streams 
at low water that can be forded and over others they pass by ferry, 
as the people have not energy sufficient to build bridges. The rain 
for the last three days has been incessant, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning very similar to the weather we have in May. I have 
this morning been through their market, where I found all kinds 
of vegetables for sale, turnips, beets, onions, radishes, and salads of 
all kinds as in our markets in June. Venison is also very commonly 
seen. 
I found that every day increased my difficulties and at last rising 
to a pitch of desperation by my confinement, I came to the deter- 
mination to get away, if money would do it. So rising early one 
Saturday morning, I sallied out in quest of some kind of convey- 
ance. But the only one I could get was a barouche for which I had 
to pay fifty dollars to be conveyed to Milledgeville, a distance of 
one hundred and sixty miles. However, my situation was a desper- 
ate one and I immediately concluded the bargain and told the man 
to harness his carriage and be ready as soon as breakfast was over. 
We had been about half an hour on our way when it began to 
rain furiously and at the same time grew cold, until about three 
in the afternoon the water on the trees and roads began to freeze. 
When we put up for the night, it was extremely cold and contin- 
ued to rain and freeze until morning and to add to my difficulty 
with the rain and high water, the wind rose very high in the night 
and turned up thousands of the ice-weighted pine trees across our 
road.*? 

But I had not gone far when among the fallen trees my horse 
stumbled over a log, fell on the arm of my carriage and broke it 

22 With true Yankee persistency he continued through the forest with the 


trees constantly falling around him, knowing that delay would increase the 
difficulty since more trees would “ encumber the ground.” 
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short off, about a mile and a half from the nearest house. From 
there I got some nails and a rope and cobbled up the arm and pro- 
ceeded about six miles further to put up for the night. 

In the night it commenced raining and sleeting very fast until 
morning, when it turned to snow which fell as fast as ever I knew 
it in my life, although I was a northerner and had seen tough 
storms at home. The people here were perfectly astonished at the 
sight, having, as the oldest persons told me, never seen anything 
to be compared with the sight in all their lives. After about three 
inches of snow had fallen, it ceased, and I expected the weather 
would clear, but unfortunately it cid not. My troubles were not 
over, for I soon broke both arms of my carriage and thought I was 
“clean used up.” But I found the truth of the old saying that 
“ Necessity is the mother of invention” and soon had my arms 
repaired. 

Soon after this I had to swim a large creek, rendered more risky 
than usual by the trees and bushes bent entirely across the pas- 
sage. However, by mounting my black boy on the horse, putting 
my trunk on the cushions and sitting on top of them, I succeeded 
in crossing tolerably well. But as though I had not yet met with 


‘sufficient trouble, after a short distance, my forward axle-tree 


broke in the centre and I found myself “ in a bad fix.” I started on 
foot for the first house, at no great distance, in order to procure a 
conveyance for myself and trunk; I found that no other could be 
had than a horse-cart made entirely of pine excepting the wheels, 
with the bottom and sides of ript pine, without any shaving or 
planing at all.** 

In consequence of my long delay at Savannah I was very anxious 
to get to New Orleans in time to meet my vessel, and as soon as I 
arrived, I put my name down on the stage-book to start in the 
morning at five o'clock. But I was told there were at least a dozen 
men ahead of me, some of whom had been waiting a fortnight for 
an opportunity to go on, which would put me back I did not know 


how many days. There is only one regular line of stages to be de- 


23 With promptness he concluded a bargain for this cart, transferred to 
it his trunk, and he and the boy, Billy, set off as fast as the roads would per- 
mit, covering twenty miles that afternoon and forty-two miles the following 
day to Sandersville, where he put up for the night. Next day he proceeded 
the remaining thirty miles to Milledgeville on horseback. 
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pended upon from South Carolina to New Orleans. That line dur- 
ing the bad season of traveling is governed by the drivers — in 
fact, though not ostensibly. They make it their rule if a passenger 
starts from any particular place, so long as he sticks to the stage 
night and day, he has the preference over all other passengers; but 
should he stop for one day, his right is lost. He is liable to be de- 
tained just so long as the stage comes on full, let it be one day or 
twenty, and there is no way for him to get on, unless by private 
conveyance. However much he may be fatigued by going night and 
day, the traveler has no surety of being able to start again for a 
fortnight, should the next stage be full, or should he even stop to 
get one night’s sleep. 

And even worse than that has happened to some who perhaps 
start from Milledgeville for Montgomery, a distance of two hun- 
dred and twenty miles. At Columbus, one hundred and thirty 
miles from Montgomery, the route of that contractor ends, and 
should it happen to suit the convenience of the driver from Co- 
lumbus to refuse to take him on, he is obliged to be left behind 
with no right to a seat, so long as every day’s stage brings as many 
passengers as the drivers are willing to carry, a most abominable 
practice. You see there is not the least dependence to be put upon 
the stages, although they almost universally have good horses and 
carriages. Now to illustrate and prove the character of the drivers, 
I will tell what happened to me. 

Having entered my name at Milledgeville, after at least a dozen 
others, I knew no more than three could go on the next morning. 
Not entirely disheartened about the matter, knowing the lazy and 
indolent habits of all concerned, I was determined to take advan- 
tage of them, cost what it would. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
find the driver, I concluded my only way was to be up in the morn- 
ing before any of the other people were stirring. Therefore, rising 
early and finding the driver just up, I took him one side and told 
him my case. He would hear nothing, however, until I recollected 
having heard that palm grease was the smoothest thing in the 
world. I concluded to try a little in the present case and told him if 
he would contrive to get me on, he should lose nothing by it. I 
then found I had touched the right chord. Say:ag he would see 
what could be done about it, he told me to say nothing. The driver 
must have told the bar-keeper, for they got me into the bar and en- 
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tered my name on the way-bill together with two other gentlemen 
who had taken the same steps as I. We left those gentlemen whose 
right it was to go, fast asleep, while we three stepped into the stage 
and were off in haste, just as three or four of those poor fellows 
came down stairs with their clothes in their hands, rubbing their 
eyes and, I suppose, swearing oaths at us which we did not stop to 
hear. We three at breakfast laid each a dollar at the driver’s plate 
and nothing more was said about the affair. 


(To be concluded in June.) 
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STEWART MITCHELL’ 


T may have seemed significant to more than one of the 

graduates who crowded into Cambridge on the sunless 
morning of September 18, 1936, that Harvard should cele- 
brate its three-hundredth birthday on the edge of a hurricane. 
It was inconvenient, at least, that the anniversary should fall 
within the doubtful days of the autumn equinox. In spite 
of rain, or the continuous threat of it, there was a noble dig- 
nity about that session of commemoration: the broadcast of 
cathedral bells from John Harvard's native parish of South- 
wark, the sonorous welcome in Latin which was only so much 
sound to nine out of ten persons who heard it, the stately 
music and the choir of male voices — one who was old enough 
had only to close his eyes to fancy himself carried back into 
what seemed the comparatively quiet world before the war. 
To hear the king of England’s poet, to see the benches right 
and left of the huge stage banked with men and women in 
the bright-colored academic clothing of the Middle Ages — 
what could have been more striking as the setting for this 
tribute to peace and this praise of reason than the wind and 
rain of a storm from the West Indies? In the ominous inter- 
val between the call to order by the sheriff of Middlesex and 
the closing benediction of a bishop there was hardly time 
enough for completing the program with decorum. 

The downpour which drenched the last moments of the 
morning session drove the exercises of the afternoon indoors, 
when the president of the United States, facing as carefully 
a chosen and as cool an audience as could have been collected 
for him anywhere in the country, welcomed the delegates and 

1 The author hopes it will be understood that no editor of the New Enc- 
LAND QUARTERLY other than he is to be held responsible for any opinion 
expressed in this paper. Although the first draft of this essay was submitted 


to the five members of the board most closely connected with Harvard at 
one time or another, the final text was not. 
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his fellow-graduates with grace and earnest good will. If 
Harvard men faced the future with anxious hearts, he warned 
them to be wise enough to wear their worry “ with a differ- 
ence.” Both good and evil, he took care to remind them, had 
a puzzling way of arriving in the world from unpredictable 
directions. Then he quoted a Greek poet to describe what 
Christians used to call the Peace of God. 

By what should have been sundown at the end of summer, 
the official thanksgiving for three hundred years had come to 
an end. The distinguished visitors were ready to set out on 
their return to every part of a world which presented a star- 
tling contrast to the rhyme and reason of the ceremonies at 
which they had been honored to assist. Their several prin- 
cipalities and powers were in a parlous state, almost twenty 
years after “ the war to end war.” Yet if Voltaire’s Dr. Pangloss 
had popped up from the pages of Candide, he could have 
pointed out causes for comfort, even for the tired men of the 
twentieth century. When Harvard College was founded, he 
would have told us, people were no better than they should 


‘have been. Europe was in the grip of that Thirty Years War 


which made a shambles of Germany; England was headed 
straight for revolution and regicide; France was on the verge 
of the civil wars of the Fronde; the Catholic reaction against 
the Reformation was at its height; the dread of the Jesuits 
and the Stuarts, on the one hand, and the Anabaptists and 
starving, rebellious peasants, on the other, made good men 
lie awake and worry, even as to-day. The great exodus to the 
New World seemed more disturbing than its amazing dis- 
covery. In 1636 the old order was changing and “ giving place 
to new” with most uncomfortable, if not heart-breaking, 
speed. Only names and faces, Dr. Pangloss would have tried 
to persuade us, were different now after three hundred years. 
And as we turned away from the chatter of the undiscour- 
ageable doctor we might have remembered how sombre Lu- 
cretius believed that “ all things are always the same.” 


* . * 
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When James Bryant Conant submitted his first annual re- 
port as president of Harvard, he wrote one sentence to which 
all “ loyal ” graduates of all “ great” universities would have 
taken exception for two different reasons. After submitting 
his plans for the improvement of the oldest American institu- 
tion of learning north of Mexico by calling official attention 
to the fact that it was becoming “ increasingly difficult ” for 
Harvard “ to attract from other universities the outstanding 
men ” who were desired, or even invited, Mr. Conant added 
two pointed sentences. Unless every department were to have 
“the most distinguished faculty” which it was “ possible to 
obtain,” no “ educational panaceas,” he declared, would “ re- 
store Harvard to its position of leadership.” * Professional 
boosters of other institutions would have objected that “ lead- 
ership” had never been Harvard's to lose; while many of 
the president's fellow-graduates would have protested that 
it was idle for him to plan to “ restore " to Harvard the “ lead- 
ership ” that was still obviously safe in hand. His significant 
warning provoked little or no comment for the simple reason 
that the graduate who likes to make himself a nuisance rarely 
takes time to read a president's report. 

Now that Harvard has got through its birthday, the men 
who know it well and love it better — having allowed them- 
selves the luxury of looking back — will begin to look for- 
ward again. It is amiably easy to exaggerate the national im- 
portance of one out of many good homes of learning which 
happen to be crowded into a relatively remote corner of a 
great country. It is temptingly easy to overlook the deaden- 
ing force of tradition and respect for routine in any old insti- 
tution. Change is always a shock to success. A college, in par- 
ticular, is likely to take color from its community. When New 
England went into the Union, for instance, it contained a 
third of the inhabitants of the United States; to-day about 
one-fifteenth of the Americans make their homes there. 


2 President’s Report: 1932-1933 (Cambridge, 1933). The italics are not 
in the original. 
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Thirty years ago Harvard lost first place from the point of 
view of enrolment; before 1907 it was the largest as well as 
the oldest university in the nation. Now sixteen institutions 
surpass it in size. The largest library in North America is 
in Washington, not far from the beautiful building which 
houses the great collection that Mr. Folger left to Amherst 
and placed in the capital; the richest store of books is at San 
Marino, on the West Coast. The finest museum of art is that 
in New York City; there, too, are the most important in- 
stitutes of research and the “ biggest” university — there, or 
in California, however one may calculate. Yet, according to 
the latest figures, the single state of Massachusetts supplies 
more than one-third of all the men on the rolls of Harvard 
to-day.* 

New England has not only lost weight in proportion to the 
population of the country; it has changed in character. How 
much of this change can be laid to the social paralysis of 
generations of blood and money is a question, but certain 


_ facts are plain. Many old families have moved or died out 


of the North-East, and many new families have come in. 
To-day Portland, Oregon, is more Puritan than Portland, 
Maine. According to the figures of the latest federal census, 
moreover, the highest percentages of illiteracy for “ all classes ” 
in the “ chief American cities ” are to be found in Fall River 
and New Bedford, neither of them very far from Harvard 
as the fabled crow flies. The state of public schools, again, 
raises doubt as to how much the victims of their discipline 
or lack of it can learn later on in life, for public education 
here in New England, as everywhere else in the country, is 
too often the plaything of local politicians. Yet, as Mr. Conant 


8 In view of President Conant’s hope to make Harvard a national uni- 
versity, it is interesting to observe that of 8,263 persons registered in the 


autumn of 1936 no less than 3,050 gave Massachusetts as their place of resi- ~ 


dence. New York sent 1,373; Pennsylvania, 386; Ohio, 301; New Jersey, 299; 
Illinois, 249; Connecticut, 242; and California, 216. Every state in the Union 
was represented in the grand total, and 221 students came from as many 
as forty foreign countries and “ possessions.” 
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justly observes, “ the universities in this country should be 
the apex of a pyramid based on our highly developed school 

In spite of keen academic competition, in spite or perhaps 
because of chronic criticism, both fair and foul, Harvard has 
survived three centuries with some success. When Mr. Lowell 
retired from twenty-four years of office in 1933, Frederick P. 
Keppel put the case for the “ devil’s advocate ” in the Atlantic 
Monthly, and graduates of Harvard grinned or grumbled, as 
they felt inclined. Just two years later, Edwin R. Embree, 
who took his degree at Yale, published in the same magazine 
the results of his survey of the facilities for teaching at the 
great American universities. Among thirteen so-called “ first- 
class” institutions Harvard, according to his calculations, 
stood at the top — with Chicago in second place by a differ- 
ence of one point. Not long ago, an Englishman who has 
taught philosophy at Harvard for many years printed a third 
commentary on the university in the Atlantic.* 

Mr. Whitehead, as befits a philosopher, is concerned not so 
much with the past and present, as with the future. After 
making the questionable statement that the University of 
Paris “ fashioned the intellect of the Middle Ages,” he went 
on to propose that Harvard try to do as much for the twentieth 
century, and concluded his remarks with these rash words: 
“To-day Harvard is the greatest of existing cultural institu- 
tions. The opportunity is analogous to that of Greece after 
Marathon, to that of Rome in the reign of Augustus, to 
that of Christian institutions amid the decay of civilization.” 
In view of all that Harvard men must answer for in the eyes 
of the average American, it is fortunate that no graduate of 
the university wrote those two sentences. The best to be said 
of this comparison is to call it a compliment. Fifteen years 
ago an American student at Montpellier heard his French 


* Professor Whitehead’s article was published in September, 1936, and 
the November number of the Atlantic contained an answer from Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago. 
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professor of history dwell with affection on what he seemed 
to think was the fact that only two really great civilizations 
had ever been developed on the earth —the dead one of 
Athens and the living one of France. It never occurred to him 
to remember that he was lecturing in the very university 
where the greatest of great satirists, Francois Rabelais, took 
his degree in medicine, and even taught for a time. 

In spite of the subtle dangers attending any “ sentimental 
session of adulation,” it would be idle to doubt.the great 
achievements of Harvard. Out of some sixty thousand gradu- 
ates, living and dead, the university has added richly to life 
and learning in the United States. Only the embarrassing airs 
of those whom outsiders too often call “ typical” graduates 
would tempt one to deny this fact.* Nor would it be honest 
to say of very many of the sons of Harvard who have escaped 
obscurity that the world would have been better now if they 
had never lived. There is more truth to this long tradition 
of service than cynics choose to allow. Twenty years ago, for 
example, “ academic freedom ” was preserved intact at Cam- 
bridge at a time when the trustees and presidents of certain 
other universities were hunting “ Huns” out of their facul- 
ties and forcing pliant professors to wage war on Germany 
all over the grounds and buildings of what were supposed to 
be American institutions of learning. It is easy to look back 
now and laugh at those days, but it was not so easy to live 
through them. The pressure brought to bear on Mr. Lowell 
was national and enormous; yet it completely failed to have 
effect: Harvard did not declare war on the kaiser. 

Two men made the university and the college what they 


are to-day. Their tasks, though each was a master at his work, 


5 Although much has been said of the unfortunate “ Harvard manner,” 
critics of it have not always taken care to observe it accurately. In the first 
place, not all Harvard men can be recognized as such: graduates of Yale and 
Princeton, it is said, have sometimes been mistaken for them. In the second 
place, what passes for a superior manner springs from one or the other 
of two very different sources — modesty which must conceal itself, or a com- 
placent feeling of distinction. Many graduates of Harvard are simply self- 

, 
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used up sixty-four years. Both presidents made bitter enemies 
and good friends. Their failings were more frequently funny 
than foolish. Charles William Eliot, for instance, was not all 
“ sweetness and light ": his character was a cross between the 
spider and the bee of Matthew Arnold’s famous fable. Some 
of the stories his admirers still tell of him are distressing to 
the uninitiate. He disliked little men; suspected Episcopa- 
lians; talked like an Independent and voted like a Democrat. 
His fame will have to pay dearly, at last, for the extravagant 
praise which flattery heaped on him during his life. The tact- 
less words with which he gave Dean Briggs his first appoint- 
ment were scarcely gracious. The juxtaposition of Matthews 
with Massachusetts Hall bears eloquent witness that he 
lacked the sense of beauty. When the glamorous author of 
The Last Puritan, still young and touched with hope, under- 
stood him to be enquiring as to the quality of his students, 
the great president of Harvard cut him off with a curt 
question as to quantity.* Nor was Eliot’s judgment always na- 
tional; in 1865, for example, he believed that the conquered 
slave-holding class of the South would have to be “ wiped 
out like the Indians.” * Above all, he stayed too long: no 
college president is good for forty years of office. Yet, when 
he resigned, at long last, he left behind him the greatest 
faculty in North America — and this in spite of a point of 
view which made him refuse to call a famous scientist to 
Harvard when he learned, or heard, that his private life 
resembled that of a tom-cat. 

Eliot’s eyes were on the university; his neglect of the col- 
lege made it notorious at one time. In days when a clever 
combination of “snap” courses and a timely resort to the 
tutoring-schools would carry a man through Harvard, the 
value of the bachelor’s degree dropped down next to noth- 
ing. The earnest student who had worked to graduate dis- 


6 George Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United States (New 
York, 1920) , 186. 
7 Henry James, Charles W. Eliot (Boston and New York, 1930) , 1, 142-143. 
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covered that he had to go on and get a higher degree — which 
was just what President Eliot thought he ought to do, any- 
way. His successor argued otherwise. Getting all he could gain 
and building all that any one promised to pay for, Mr. 
Lowell worked wonders in Cambridge. When he retired, 
Harvard College was not only a better place to live and work 
in, but it was harder to get out of — with a degree.* Within 
twenty-five years the “ plant” was completely transformed, 
and this in the face of men who liked to sneer at gains in 
brick and stone. One hundred million dollars were added to 
the capital of the corporation.* While he plowed and planted 
in one field, however, another went to seed. He had taken 
the great faculty he inherited from Eliot on faith and he left 
it to its own devices. By the time he quit office that faculty 
no longer stood out in first place. 

There was more than one good reason for this slow and 
subtle change. Great scholars do not always train their like; 
as often as not, moreover, they force their best students to 
seek advancement at a safe distance from them. The diffi- 
culty of inbreeding, again, is not only delicate, but double; 
for stubborn teachers who “stay on” are frequently pro- 
moted to positions beyond their abilities merely because of 
the strength to “ sit still.” Yet men who wait for other men’s 


8 It is well to remember that President Lowell persuaded the corporation 
to put an end to a practice which it seems odd that President Eliot should 
ever have permitted to continue. Until about twenty-five years ago distin- 
guished or successful men, like August Belmont, who had failed to graduate 
were now and again granted degrees long afterward as of the class in which 
they entered college — this questionable action being taken as the result of 
the petitions to and pressure on the corporation by the affectionate class-mates 
of these men. The date of the gift was printed after the name of the recipient 
in the Quinquennial Catalogue. The unpopular decision to discontinue the 
publication of this catalogue must be chalked up on the debit side of Mr. 
Conant’s four years in office. 

9 The tercentenary was the occasion of adding a fat five millions more. On 
November 23, 1936, it was announced that the endowment funds of Harvard 
University “ exclusive of land and buildings used for educational purposes,” 
amounted to $134,601,999.05. According to the president’s report for 1935-1936 
the university had a balance of income over expenses at the end of its latest 
fiscal year of $31,657.57, or not “ much to spare.” 
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shoes never travel very fast or very far when they get into 
them. Professional people, moreover, are not good at codp- 
eration; because they refuse to throw their minds into “ the 
common pot,” the net result of their meetings for business 
is likely to be nil. As early as the 1870's, for instance, Henry 
Adams found nothing better to do at sessions of the faculty 
than to write letters to his friends.** His bored complaints of 
what was going on around him boil down to a protest against 
wasting time on what we should call “ fuzz-buzz.” 
Attendance at these meetings dwindled year by year until 
Mr. Conant called for a reform and devised the new departure 
of dealing with a council of representatives elected by the 
several departments.* This reform can be interpreted as a 
promise to return the faculty to its old power in the councils 
of the college; however that may be, mass-meetings of the 
professors have definitely given place to regular gatherings 
of their responsible delegates. How completely the several 


10 See Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891, W. C. Ford, Editor, (Boston and 
New York, 1930) , 199-201. 

11 For a description of the conception and constitution of this council 
readers should turn to the seventh page of the report which President Conant 
submitted to the overseers on January 14, 1935- 


A year ago I suggested that some of the larger faculties might elect a 
smaller representative body to which they could delegate most of their power. 
To make this possible, the Governing Boards amended Section 5 of the 
Statutes by the addition of the following sentence: “ A Faculty may delegate 
annually any or all of its powers to a smaller representative body presided 
over by the President and elected according to rules approved by the Gov- 
erning Boards.” Last May the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted to establish 
a Council of approximately sixty men which was to be elected according to 
rules which were duly approved by the Governing Boards. One representative 
is elected by each of the twenty-four departments. This group then nomi- 
nates a list made up of twenty per cent of the membership of each of the 
ranks of the faculty,— professors (present total 128), associate professors 
(present total 45), assistant professors (present total 60) , faculty instructors 
(present total 58),—having due regard for an equitable distribution of 
these nominations among the various divisions. One-half the number nomi- 
nated from each rank is then elected by the whole faculty by a postal ballot. 
Provision has been made for a rotation in office of the members elected by 
the faculty at large. The Council is presided over by the President, and cer- 
tain officers of the faculty are ex-officio members. The faculty has delegated 
its powers, with certain reservations, to this Council for the year 1934-1935. 
It is provided that there shall be four meetings of the whole faculty each year 
and that within two weeks of action by the Council a special meeting of 
the whole faculty may be called by petition of fifteen members to reconsider 
such action. 
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divisions and departments should continue to control matters 
of employment and promotion is difficult to say. Any effort 
at reform in this direction will call out the first real test of 
strength for the new administration. Log-rolling is not un- 
known to academic life, but the present drift is in the direc- 
tion of a dictator rather than the constitutional sovereign. 
No college president is likely to be either omniscient or 
infallible, but if Harvard is “ too big for one man to manage,” 
then Harvard is headed down hill. : 

Mr. Conant plans to make the university a “ national in- 
stitution.” There are three methods of approach to the task 
he has set for himself — to change the corporation and over- 
seers, to repair and add to the faculty, and to draw more stu- 
dents from a distance. The new president has started with the 
last, and his project for scattering scholarships throughout 
the country in order to attract more men from all sections of 
the Union is full of promise. He shows a lively sense of the 
social and political importance of the Middle West.** There, 
and not in Boston, New York, New Orleans, Los Angeles, or 
Seattle, is the place to feel the national pulse of opinion. It 
is good for the college to have students come from that part 
of the country — and go back there to live. 

Any thought of a shift in the control of the corporation 
seems out of the question. The geographical situation of 
Harvard makes it almost inevitable that the fellows and the 
overseers will continue to be chosen chiefly from the North- 
East. The five self-perpetuating trustees must meet once a 
fortnight during the academic year; of the seven members 
who make up the whole board (counting the president and 
the treasurer) two live in New York City, and the rest in 
Greater Boston. The fellows nominate the president, always 
an alumnus and a New Englander, although once a son of 


12 Almost exactly one-third of the total population of the United States 
resides in the area bounded on the east by the Hudson and Delaware rivers; 
on the south by Mason and Dixon’s Line and the Ohio; on the west by the 
Mississippi; and on the north by the Great Lakes. 
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Texas was talked of for the post. They appoint the treasurer, 
and, most significant of all, fill their own vacancies. The 
overseers are elected, however, by the graduates five at a time, 
each commencement, for terms of six years. The nuisance- 
value of these thirty men might be enormous, for without 
their consent few acts and no appointments of the corporation 
would be valid. The extent to which they are feared or re- 
spected by the president and fellows depends on the character 
and ability of their presiding officer. 

Only recently the method of choosing these overseers has 
been the subject of numerous enquiries from graduates.** It 
develops, on examination, that the real power in this process 
is not the right to vote for a man, but to nominate him. 
Names are put on the annual ballots by action of a standing 
committee of the Harvard Alumni Association, an organiza- 
tion which “ usually holds two meetings during November, 
one in Boston and the other in New York.” The chairman- 
ship of this standing committee is said to rotate in a circle 
which is small, if not little. Of the fourteen Harvard graduates 
announced as candidates on January 11, 1937, for the six va- 
cancies which will occur in June, four gave their place of resi- 
dence as Boston, and two, New York. Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut accounted for three more. One 
each lived in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
The president of the College of William and Mary made a 
thirteenth, and the fourteenth hailed from Chicago. In view 
of the fact that the committee “ invites suggestions ” for candi- 
dates from “ a large number of alumni, including class secre- 
taries, officers of Harvard Clubs, deans of the various de- 
partments, efc.,” this limited geographical distribution of 
nominations and elections probably represents the willing- 
ness of men to come to meetings. Second and third terms for 
overseers are not infrequent. It is all very simple, and not 
easy to alter, but the consequences can not be escaped. The 


18 See the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, xxx1x, 19 (February 19, 1937) , 585. 
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ownership, the management, and the oversight of Harvard 
will never be national in any true sense. 

Repairs and additions to the faculty are another matter. 
Here the president must often play a lone hand for two very 
good reasons. In the first place, importing professors “ from 
the outside” is hardly likely to be popular with the people 
on the spot, especially those who are hoping for advancement. 
In the second place, a professional man is not always a good 
judge of either the character or the scholarship even of a 
person at work in his own field. Comfortable theories to the 
contrary have been the ruin of more than one good depart- 
ment of the arts and sciences — of more than one banking 
house or law firm, for that matter — because specialists are 
always under the temptation to look at the leaves and miss the 
tree. Teachers, like poets, are born, and trying to make good 
ones is a waste of time and soul. Scores of sedentary graduate 
students should be sent packing by their professors before it 
is too late. Somewhere between the book-worm who can 
never shape a sentence on the platform and the parrot who 
repeats the pages of books which his pupils might better 
read for themselves is the ideal professor whom sharp stu- 
dents can tell at a glance —a Palmer, a Channing, an Irving 
Babbitt, a George Foot Moore. None of these men lacked 
learning; yet all of them knew how to talk. They were teach- 
ers from the marrow of their bones to the tips of their fingers 
— from early youth to old age. 

Dissatisfaction of the undergraduates with some of the 
instruction they receive usually takes two forms. Students 
will cut their classes and then turn to the tutoring-schools, 
which still flourish around every large college as side-shows 
to the main tent. These schools thrive in the rut of routine. 
Their proprietors succeed in proportion to their skill at 
cramming lazy men with notes taken down by former 
auditors of courses or at “ spotting ” questions for the stupid 
men by means of a careful study of files of examinations 
which have been given in the past. Survey-lectures are 
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pumped into pupils on the eve of any awful day by pickers 
of brains, who collect fees at so much a head. These experts 
prosper according to the size of the crowd they can draw. 

Not long ago a report to the student council raised a 
bobbery about tutoring-schools at Harvard. The council 
found some portions of this document “too personal” for 
publication and promptly suppressed them. Readers of the 
descriptions of courses printed in the Harvard Crimson every 
spring will think their own thoughts as to what was concealed. 
The indictment contained complaints of bad organization 
in the college and lack of contact between students and their 
teachers. The commercial tutors continued to carry on “ busi- 
ness as usual " — only one of them stopping long enough to 
make the tart observation that the “ chief contribution of 
the report” was “ the suggestion of defects within the uni- 
versity.” Opinion was unanimous that the “ magic formula ” 
to solve the problem had yet to be invented. The whole sys- 
tem is a humbug. Until the scandal is removed the professors 
would do well to leave their lofty speculations for a time 
and sweep before the doors of Harvard, lest some day fathers 
and mothers rebel at having to pay for tuition twice. 

Any one who is curious enough to question members of 
the faculty as to what has become of their former students 
of one kind or another will often meet a depressing sense of 
detachment apart from talk about those who have gone into 
teaching. Yet of the dozen or more brilliant men who studied 
under Henry Adams during six years, for example, the largest 
number took up the practice of law. To follow up any big 
group of graduates — good, bad, or indifferent — would be 
illuminating. Not long ago a member of the class of 1911 
set about some researches of his own and then published the 
results.** If we are to believe him, the chief ambitions at the 
present day of the people who went through Harvard with 
him are “ to vote the Republican ticket, to keep out of the 


14 John R. Tunis, Was College Worth While? (New York, 1936) . 
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bread line, and to break 100 at golf.” Although time may 
sour as well as sober a man, a cold glance at groups of gradu- 
ates collected at random will not supply many shining excep- 
tions to the gloomy tally of Mr. Tunis. Our search is not for 
saints or even leaders, but for civilized men. The percentage 
of these is small and seems to be growing smaller. 

Some scholars will insist that the first business of Harvard 
is to make more scholars, as the first duty of scholars is to 
make more books. Persons who have strolled in the cloisters 
of academic life know only too well that ambition, if not 
self-respect, pushes many a man who is “ on the make” into 
what is called “ creative work.” If he can not be petted or 
scolded into “ production,” he might just as well take himself 
off and spin a prayer-wheel in Tibet. The half-truth of this 
notion is attractive, for if it is noble to push back the frontiers 
of ignorance with annual publications, it is also pleasant to 
draw pay for writing books which may bring in a profit of 
dollars as well as degrees. Yet just how far any faculty of arts 
and sciences can go toward making an institute of research 
of itself and still play fair with the founders, and the bene- 
factors, and students is a pertinent question. Are pupils a 
means or an end? 

The church faced a similar problem once and failed to 
solve it to the satisfaction of people who thought they knew 
better; and churches and universities are the most signifi- 
cant survivals of the great adventure of the Middle Ages. 
Century by century, the one institution has been losing 
its power: first politics slipped from its control; then edu- 
cation escaped, and now even the hearts of men are hard 
to hold. The golden stream of philanthropy has turned to- 
ward secular “ charity.” Much has happened to Christianity 
in almost two thousand years; yet, among other things, this 
most importantly —the first purpose of telling men and 
women the good news of Jesus Christ slowly dropped back 
into second place behind the pious specialty of making 
priests. Learning, length of years, the vast endowments from 
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the devout — all these were of no avail once the science of 
theology and the claims of personal distinction and success 
for the few had overcome the primitive passion to preach the 
gospel and improve the many. As soon as the church belonged 
to “churchmen” it began to decay: first it lost caste, then 
property, and, last of all, recruits. Is higher education likely 
to go the same way? 

Popular comment on what was called President Roose- 
velt’s “ brain trust” is a case in point. To judge from most 
of the criticism levelled at the academic advisers of the gov- 
ernment, professors are not to be trusted, even when called 
on for opinions which ought to be expert. One supporter of 
former Governor Landon declared that American voters 
must choose “ between Kansas and Harvard.” The proposal 
to collect a rival troupe of “ performing professors” at Re- 
publican headquarters was hushed up overnight. The men 
were hired, for some one had to do the “ ghost-writing,” but 
they were sent into hiding. To wave away this popular feel- 
ing, to dismiss it with a sneer, to call it ignorant and un- 
reasonable, simply will not do. The fact remains that experts 
are not respected by the public, and those in education least 
of all. Still worse, the most poisonous complaints against the 
president's professors came not from the “ man in the street ” 
but from graduates of institutions whose “ priests” appar- 
ently forgot to make “ Christians” of them when they were 
in college. Yet the world in which these graduates must live 
is heading for a long, hard time. 

The storm of September 18, 1936, was appropriate from this 
point of view. What we call the nineteenth century did not 
end with the death of Queen Victoria. It went out at the stroke 
of twelve on the night of August 4, 1914, when Sir Edward 
Grey watched lights go out all over Europe. Yet graduates of 
Harvard continue to talk as if they were living back in the 
good old days of President Taft, when an automobile still 
looked like a new invention. A man’s business is to get on and 
make money, for money is our world’s way of spelling power, 
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and power means freedom to do as you will. So, too, with plans 
for human welfare: in order to put any organization above the 
accidents of time and change it is necessary only to raise funds 
and provide a safe income for the future. One thinks of the 
rich Roman who built his tomb by the Appian Way and then 
stipulated that the rents of certain lands he left behind him 
should pay for placing roses on his grave “ for ever.” Endowed 
institutions of all kinds seem relatively free as compared with 
colleges which must live on taxes collected from the people. 
Yet absolute independence, either political or financial, is a 
dream; no person or group of persons has ever attained it. An 
oath act or a panic shatters the dream. 

To-day Harvard carries on under a charter granted by the 
colony in 1650, according to which it is “ the oldest corpora- 
tion in the country,” as Mr. Lowell likes to point out. John 
Adams made the position and the privileges of the “ Uni- 
versity at Cambridge ” the subject of the fifth chapter of the 
form of government he drew up for Massachusetts in 1780. 
Just so long as constitutions last, just so long as capital can 
be put out at interest, the college can pick its way at pleasure, 
in spite of the annoyances of nagging legislation or the anx- 
ieties of declining returns from stocks and bonds. Yet the 
bed-rock of what some people call financial independence 
is neither deep nor old; it was Calvin who first made taking 
back more money than one loaned a respectable practice for 
Christian Gentiles." 

Laws and vested interests, moreover, have never until now 
saved rights or property, in the long run, and never can. 
The strong walls of power and privilege are good will. Cluny, 

15 For an interesting survey of the fascinating story of the gradual growth 
of Christian approval of the taking of interest on money, together with an 
examination of the rival theses of Weber and Tawney, see Georgia Harkness, 
John Calvin: The Man and His Ethics (New York, 1931) , 184-210. This im- 
portant problem attracted the attention of European thinkers from Aristotle 
to Aquinas. For the significant rules and exceptions which John Calvin 
drew up on the subject, readers are referred to 207. The “lawful” rate, he 


decided, was five per cent., but no interest, it is amusing to remember, was to 
be taken “ from the poor.” 
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for instance, was a noble institution in its time, a major 
civilizing force in Europe during hundreds of years. The 
once-famous heads of this huge abbey were hard-working, 
honest, and often great men. Its prestige was enormous; its 
wealth became immense; yet to-day Professor Kenneth Con- 
ant has some difficulty in finding the foundations of the main 
mass of its buildings. The men who quarried stone from 
them to make houses and barns for themselves were un- 
doubtedly robbers and probably rather unreasonable, but 
they knew what they had come to get. If public opinion of 
our own time should ever grow acutely conscious or resentful 
of the golden reservoirs of “ charity,” endowed institutions 
will have to “ watch their step.” 

The best way is to take time by the forelock. The gap be- 
tween what is preached and taught, on the one hand, and 
believed and practised, on the other, must be closed unless 
learning and living are to fall apart. Dissatisfaction with the 
results of higher education is nothing new. Just sixty years 
ago Henry Adams, one of the hand-picked inhabitants of 
“The Harvard Hall of Fame,” ** gave up teaching at the 
college with a feeling of despair. “ The whole problem of 
education,” he concluded, was “ one of its cost in money.” 
“ Any large body of students,” he wrote, “ stifles the student. 
No man can instruct more than half-a-dozen students at 


16 On the occasion of the tercentenary a “ noted committee” selected the 
fifty alumni of Harvard who had attained the highest distinction. The eight 
“ selectors " went to work under the one arbitrary restriction that the gradu- 
ates they picked should be dead. For the members of the committee and the 
names and faces of the lucky men, see the Boston Herald, September 13, 
1936. Charles Sumner, it is a relief to notice, was not elected, but Wendell 
Phillips and Theodore Parker got by. The presence of one woman on this 
committee was the cause of feelings as cordial as those which have attended 
the choice of the new president of Mount Holyoke. Whatever may be thought 
of the result, there is no question but that authorities even more intimately 
connected with the college have not yet been successful at distinguishing 
between the “ oldest graduate” and the “senior alumnus” of Harvard. See 
David T. W. McCord, Notes on the Harvard Tercentenary (Cambridge, oe) , 
4 and 47, notes. Whether “ seniority” belongs to John Torrey Morse, Jr., ‘6o, 
now aged 97, or to Henry Munroe Rogers, 62, now aged 98, is a question 
which medieval schoolmen would have liked to argue. 
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once.” ** In spite of the lavish sums which have poured into 
Harvard since the day Henry Adams walked out on young 
President Eliot, his question of “cost in money” still re- 
mains unanswered. 

Endowments have increased, but so have the students. In 
1870 the four classes in the college added up to 608 men; 
nowadays the freshmen enter a thousand strong. As a result, 
the examination papers in all the large courses are graded by 
underpaid and overworked assistants or “ section men,” young 
persons in their twenties, who are hot on the trail of some 
higher degree for themselves. The lecturers, to be sure, look 
over the best and the worst “ blue-books,” but the fact that 
the specimens of these two extremes are picked out for them 
in advance is significant. Eight years at Harvard made one 
graduate cynical about the whole system, for his marks, both 
good and bad, seemed largely a matter of luck. Yet it was the 
author of the Education — the very man who came to think 
that Harvard “ produced at great waste of time and money 
results not worth reaching ” ** — who, so the story goes, was 
the first to hire another man to grade his papers for him. 

In view of the claims of those who press for “ production ” 
as sure evidence of academic distinction it is strange that the 
results of graduate study, those reports and theses prepared 
for seminary courses and the doctoral dissertations into which 
they develop, if life and time allow, should be just the work 
to raise doubts as to whether those students who are deter- 
mined to be scholars are given all the watching they need, 
and perhaps deserve. If we put aside the question as to 
whether scholars can ever be made — whether they do not 
rather grow, like pearls, out of some vague sense of soreness, 
or possibly catch learning, not by teaching, but contagion — 
the best way to prove the puddings of the Ph.D. is to try to 


eat them. Theses for honors and doctoral dissertations are 


17 Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Boston and New York, 
1918) , 302. 
18 Adams, Education, 304. 
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notoriously dull: the facts are lumpy, the reasoning is raw, 
the sauce of style is sour or lacks taste. The apples in the 
dumplings have been picked green. 

And want of distinction is not the worst defect. Any one 
who has occasion to work over these papers will pause and 
ponder. Slip-sshod references, inaccurate quotations, signs 
of carelessness and haste, many petty in themselves, show how 
keen is the desire to “ get by” and reach the haven of the 
Ph.D. Yet no professor could possibly check the work of all 
the advanced students he is expected to instruct. As often 
as the authors of these productions happen on interesting in- 
formation editors must spend hours preparing them for print. 
If reading them in their first state provokes a feeling of dis- 
trust, to publish them without revision would be a waste of 
printer's ink and paper. Often it is the “ amateurs ” who turn 
out the best work — men who are not “ experts” at this or 
that. 

There is nothing new in this strange fact. Although the 
professional teaching of history in this country had its be- 
ginning about a hundred years ago, it is interesting to observe 
how few of the great American historians were ever instructors 
of what they became famous for writing. Bancroft, Motley, 
Palfrey, Parkman, Prescott, Winsor, Rhodes and the two 
Adamses — after their college days the class-room connections 
of these men with institutions of learning were brief, or non- 
existent. Professorships of history were rare, to be sure, but 
Henry Adams gave one up to get at his great work on the gov- 
ernments of Jefferson and Madison. Primitive Christianity 
petered out in hordes of monks that Gibbon compared to 
clouds of locusts; the golden centuries of China left mandarins 
behind them; now again, in our day, the profession of higher 
learning threatens to shut itself up in another vicious circle. 


When old-fashioned critics wrote reviews, they sat down 
and asked themselves what the author of the book in hand 
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had tried to do; how he had done it; and whether or not it 
was really worth doing. Looking at Harvard from this point 
of view, we can find convincing answers to the first and sec- 
ond queries in the volumes published for the occasion of the 
tercentenary.*® Two of these supplement each other, for Mr. 
Morison’s merry and readable Three Centuries of Harvard 
is not only perversely bound in blue, but contains not a 
single illustration save one map. This popular abridgment 
of that official history which bids fair to fill half-a-dozen huge 
volumes will give lay readers all they are likely to remember 
of the beginning, the growth, and the greatness of Harvard, 
spiced with those bits of out-door English which delight and 
date a scholar who can write. The official history wili be re- 
ferred to; this digest will be read. Professor Morison takes his 
Harvard quite as seriously as President Roosevelt, but with 
equal good humor and grace. Both men can season solemn 
reverence with the necessary grain of salt, for Harvard can 
be very fine, but very funny — especially every four years dur- 
ing the two months before a presidential election. For what the 
college looks like to-day — and Mr. Lowell changed it vastly 
for the better during his twenty-four years — we must turn to 
Mr. Land’s Handbook, with its pertinent details, concise de- 
scriptions, and fine reproductions of good photographs of what 
is now a splendid establishment. 

For a satisfactory answer to the third question — whether 
or not all this was really worth doing — we must wait. The 
world is cutting loose from its last moorings to the Middle 
Ages, and Harvard must look to its laurels. Its future involves 
much more than surviving academic competition, for the 


present peril to all inherited institutions is the shock of the 


19 Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard: 1636-1936 (Cam- 
bridge, 1936), and Harvard University Handbook and Official Guide, W. G. 
Land, Editor, (Cambridge, 1936) . Attention should be called to David T. W. 
McCord, Notes on the Harvard Tercentenary (Cambridge, 1936), the His- 
torical Register of Harvard University: 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 1937) , and the 
lectures of visiting scholars, now by way of being published in several volumes 
by the Harvard University Press. 
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shift in public opinion. Old habits are meeting new ideas; 
even capitalism is “called on the carpet.” At a time when 
ruthless men are warning us that we must all choose, sooner 
or later, between the Fascist and the Communist — take one 
way or the other around the circle of experiment to arrive at 
the same point where men shall be nothing more than docile 
slaves of some kind of state — it is not comforting to remem- 
ber that people of moderate notions have always been slow 
at defeating and destroying the disciples of extremists. They 
could push them off the planet, right and left, if they pleased; 
but they will not, because they are too busy arguing ways and 
means of resting inert. Some are engrossed with “ garden- 
ing, lawn tennis, and the true religion,” even as the disgusted 
Godkin found, and left them, years ago. For guidance in the 
fine arts and finance they look to the Cloud-Cuckoo-Land of 
Aristophanes. The men who should be their leaders are merely 
learned. 

Yet for all those who despise the hideous and identical 
designs of the Trotskys and the Mussolinis the thought that 
neither Jesuits nor Anabaptists, Protestants nor Catholics, 
got the upper hand in Europe three hundred years ago is re- 
freshing. Their mutually exclusive schemes broke down be- 
fore men of action who may have lacked the higher learning 
but did not want for common sense. Now that another co- 
lossal collision of fanatics seems likely it is well to remember 
that the tradition, let alone the property, of Harvard is a 
thing worth working hard to save out of the ruin. If some 
“ super state” should arise in America and “crack down” 
on the college with dictatorial demands, our books and build- 
ings, our lands and liquid capital would pass into the hands 
of those adventurers who stand ready to serve the politics of 
any time. The alternative is obvious: unless Harvard can make 
good Americans, and many of them, it will go the way of all 
flesh as Cluny — in spite of its power, its wealth, and its learn- 
ing; and in spite of its pride. 
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A SPANISH COPY OF FRANKLIN'S RED-LINE MAP 


Section of the fourth impression of the third French edition of Mitchell's map showing Aranda’ 
transcription of the boundary-line as drawn by Benjamin Franklin in 1782. The line can be seen run 
ning roughly parallel to the course of the St. Lawrence River, and south of it, from the southwest to the 
northeast. On the east it forms a straight line running from north to south a little west of the sixty-seventh 
meridian of longitude. 
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FRANKLIN’S RED-LINE MAP WAS A MITCHELL 


LAWRENCE MARTIN and SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


HAT was the famous “ Red-Line Map”? What map did 
Benjamin Franklin mark with a “ strong red line” setting 
forth the boundary of the United States according to the prelimi- 
nary articles of peace of November 30, 1782? Until recently no- 
body has been able to say with any degree of real assurance. On 
February 15, 1842, Jared Sparks wrote a well known letter to 
Daniel Webster, secretary of state, describing certain of his re- 
searches in European archives during the previous year. In those 
of the French foreign office he had come across a letter of Benja- 
min Franklin to Vergennes, December 6, 1782: “ I have the honour 
of returning herewith the Map which your Excellency sent me 
Yesterday. I have marked with a Strong Red Line, according to 
your desire, the Limits of the thirteen United States, as settled in 
the Preliminaries between the British and American plenipotenti- 
arys.” * 
Sparks examined maps at the French foreign office and found 
a d’Anville map of North America of 1746 * marked with a strong 
red line, which, he told Webster, answered “ precisely to Franklin’s 
description.” This “ red-line map,” as it has since been called, had 
a boundary thus marked which supported the British claims of 
1842; it even made the northeastern boundary of the United States 
run south of what the British were then contending for. Webster 
was seeking in what he thought a sensible manner to compromise, 
without much knowledge of maps or of the facts of the negotiation, 
the British and American claims, but could not get the authorities 
of the state of Maine to agree to a compromise. 
As is well known, he used Sparks’s letter to persuade the Maine 
people that a compromise line would give them more than the 


1 Hunter Miller, Treaties and Other International Acts of the United 
States, 1v (Washington, 1934), 404, note 1, prints this more precisely than 
F. Wharton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
Government (Washington, 1889) , V1, 120. 

2 Presumably this was the map entitled Amérique Septentrionale Publiée 
sous les Auspices de Monseigneur le Duc d’Orleans Prémier Prince du Sang Par 
le Sr d’Anville mpccxivi Avec Privilege. 
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American negotiators were supposed to have believed they were 
marking out in 1782. He sent the historian to Augusta armed with 
this information, together with a copy of Mitchell’s map of North 
America which Webster had bought in New York in 1838. This 
map had marked on it a northeast boundary similar to the one 
Sparks had seen on the d’Anville map in the French foreign office. 
All that is known of this map is that it once belonged to General 
Steuben * and was a Mitchell. And was it not well established that 
the American negotiators had left on record their use of Mitchell's 
map in the peace negotiations? The opposition in Maine capitu- 
lated and accepted Webster’s compromise line, the present bound- 
ary, which was embodied in the treaty of 1842.* 

Historical scholars, even Sparks himself, have long since ques- 
tioned his hasty identification of the “ red-line map” as a d’An- 
ville, but until recently no one could be confident as to what map 
it really was. This was largely owing to neglect to study fully the 
French and the Spanish diplomatic correspondence. The Spanish 
archives had not been used at all by American scholars, who 
had tended to rely exclusively on Doniol’s * copious selections of 
the diplomatic correspondence of France relating to the American 
Revolution. Doniol, however, did quote an incidental notation 
of the French minister to the United States, Gérard, in his despatch 
116 of August 14, 1779, to Vergennes, the French minister of for- 
eign affairs, which gives a clue to the map being used in America 
and in France for boundary reference. Gérard stated that in ex- 
amining the boundary lines laid down by the Congress for the in- 
structions of its peace commissioner, Vergennes might well make 


8 Lawrence Martin, Noteworthy Maps, Number 2, 1929 (Washington, 
1930) , 18; Public Record Office, Foreign Office Records, America, 2, Class 5, 
V, 325; Friederich Kapp, Life of Major General Frederick William von Steuben 
(New York, 1859) , 591 and 702; The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, 
J. W. McIntyre, Editor, (Boston, 1903) , xv, 217-218. 

4 H. B. Adams, Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 1893), 1, 393-414, described Sparks’s relations with Webster, with cor- 
respondence. See, also, John Bassett Moore’s summary of the question of the 
northeast boundary in the Webster-Ashburton negotiations and previously, 
in his History and Digest of International Arbitrations to which the United 
States has been a Party (Washington, 1898) , 1, 1-160. There is, of course, a 
voluminous literature on the boundary controversy, which has never settled 
the question of the “ red-line map.” 

5 Henri Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France 4 l’établissement 
des Etats-Unis d’Amérique (Paris, 1886-1892) . 
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use of “ La grande carte de Mitchel, copiée par le Rouge,” * that 
is, one of Le Rouge’s French editions of Dr. John Mitchell’s map 
of North America of 1755, entitled L’Amerique Septentrionale 
avec les Routes, Distance en miles, Limites et Etablissements Fran- 
ois et Angloise. . . . Thus began the use of this famous map as 
the customary reference for American boundary questions by the 
French foreign office. Both Benjamin Franklin and his colleagues, 
and the Comte de Vergennes and his subordinates were thoroughly 
familiar with Mitchell's map in 1782. They had been using it for 
the past three years. We would naturally expect that Vergennes 
would have sent Franklin a Mitchell, rather than a d’Anville, on 
which to mark out the newly defined boundaries of the United 
States. 

The fact is that there is nothing whatsoever to indicate that 
Franklin marked the American boundary for Vergennes either on 
a d’Anville map of 1746, or on any other d’Anville map. The only 
way that Sparks’s red line answers “ precisely to Franklin’s descrip- 
tion” is that it was red! Sparks found, by his own admission in 
later correspondence, “ four or five” maps similarly marked, “ and 
which cannot possibly be traced to Franklin.” Of his d’Anville 
* red-line map ” he then said: “ Its exact correspondence with the 
description in Franklin’s note raises a probability that the line was 
drawn by him. There is no proof in the case.” * There is no longer 
even any probability. Presumably this boundary had been used to 
mark the extreme southern limit of French boundary claims * 
against Gieat Britain before the Seven Years War. 

After the Webster-Ashburton Treaty had settled the boundary 
the academic discussion produced by the publication of significant 
excerpts from Sparks’s letter to Webster of February 15, 1842, 
stimulated inquiries for Mitchell’s maps marked with the bound- 
ary of the United States, inquiries which have gone forward to this 
day. A copy of Mitchell’s map once belonging to King George, and 
deposited, prior to 1829, in the British Museum, has the boundary 


line (corresponding to the American claim abandoned by Web- 


6 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris: Correspondance Politique, Etats- 
Unis, rx, Number 100, folio 305: M. Gérard to Comte de Vergennes, August 14, 
1779; Doniol, Histoire, tv, 440. 

7 Adams, Sparks, ul, 409. 

8 Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America (Boston, 1884- 
1889) , vil, 180. 
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ster in 1842) actually drawn on it and endorsed “ Boundary as 
described by Mr. Oswald.” It has been asserted * that this endorse- 
ment was in George III’s own hand, but this is untrue,” and it is 
impossible to date the endorsement. A copy of Mitchell’s map 
owned by Jay and now in the New York Historical Society, along 
with certain Jay manuscripts, contains what is described in Jay's 
handwriting (so identified by William Jay, the grandson, in 
1843)“ as “ Mr. Oswald's line.” This line — the line of the St. 
John River in the northeast — is what Oswald had seemed willing 
to accept when he and Jay agreed on their first draft of a treaty, 
October 5, 1782 (though by October 8 Oswald had persuaded Jay 
to amend that draft by leaving the northeastern boundary to be 
settled by a joint commission after the war) , as distinct from the 
later line of the St. Croix, which was written into the preliminary 
articles. 

There is a copy of a Mitchell map in the archives of the depart- 
ment of state with the treaty boundary traced on it (according to 
the American claims first abandoned in 1842) but with nothing 
to suggest that it was drawn there by the negotiators. Finally, there 
is a French edition of 1783 of Mitchell's map, which bears the 
printed legend: “ En Mars 1783 on a tracé sur cette Carte Les 
Limites des Etats unis et des autres puissances selon le dernier 
Traité de paix.” The northeastern boundary as engraved on this 
map corresponds to the American claims which were maintained 
until the time of Sparks and Webster: the line running due north 
from the source of the St. Croix to the height of land near Lake 
Medousa. 

Of these Mitchells, only the Steuben copy is so marked as to 
support the British claim in the northeast boundary dispute. No 
one knows who marked it. The British foreign office neglected a 
chance to buy this map, on the advice of its consul in New York, 
from Steuben’s heir, John W. Mulligan, in 1838.'* By 1842 the 
foreign office displayed no evidence that it had not completely 
forgotten the episode. 
~~ © Winsor, History of America, vu, 180; Adams, Sparks, ui, 412. 

19 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, xvi (London, 1843) , 628-629; James 
White, Boundary Disputes and Treaties (Toronto, 1914) , 823. 
11 Albert Gallatin, Memoir on the North-Eastern Boundary in Connexion 


with Mr. Jay’s Map (New York, 1843) , 19. 
12 Martin, Noteworthy Maps, Number 2 (1929) , 18. 
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In addition to these Mitchells, British observers have reported 
seeing in French archives the d’Anville map described by Sparks. 
Sir Robert Peel asserted in Parliament on March 21, 1843, that 
they had found this map at some time after 1827, and Disraeli said 
the next day that he had seen it himself.‘* No one has been able to 
identify it subsequently although an attempt was made to do so 
in 1933- 

The fact is that none of the above-mentioned copies of Mitchell’s 
map, nor the d’Anville “ red-line map” seen by Sparks, was the 
one actually marked by Franklin, but we are now sure that it was 
a Mitchell that Franklin marked for Vergennes.** We are sure 
because: (a) it is certain from statements ** of the American com- 
missioners that they used a Mitchell map; (b) certain evidence 
in the Spanish archives corroborates this and indicates that the 
specific map marked by Franklin was a Mitchell and not a d’An- 
ville. We shall note the latter briefly. 

The despatches of Count Aranda, Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
reveal that in his discussions with Jay, and with the French foreign 
office, and with Jay in the French foreign office, they used a French 
edition of Mitchell supplemented by an English atlas which con- 
tained detailed maps of the several English colonies in North 
America and also a general map of North America. On August 10, 
1782, Aranda sent to Floridablanca, his chief, a copy of Mitchell’s 
map with Aranda’s proposed boundary in the west marked in red, 
as compared with Jay’s contention for the line of the Mississippi.1* 
Aranda proposed to send to Floridablanca from time to time small 
sketches, with lines marking the course of the contemplated ne- 
gotiation with Jay, which might be transferred to the larger copy 
of Mitchell which he was then transmitting marked with his own, 
or Spanish red line. Meanwhile he and Jay would work out their 


18 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, tv (1843), 1248 and 
1305. 

14 Lawrence Martin, “ Notice sur les Cartes Anciennes de l'Amérique du 
Nord,” Exposition Coloniale de Vincennes, Bulletin de la Section de Géog- 
raphie (1932), 107-109; Miller, Treaties and Other International Acts, 1, 
493-413. 

15 Moore, History . . . of International Arbitrations, 1, 20 and 154; Whar- 
ton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, vi, 133; Miller, Treaties and 
Other International Acts, 1, 329-330. 

16 Archivo Historico Nacional, Seccién de Estado, Legajo 6609, Despatch 
Number 2266. Hereinafter cited as A.H.N. Est., Leg. 6609. 
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negotiations on the original Mitchell on which they started. This 
map has not been identified in Spanish archives. 

The promised sketches do not seem to have been sent to Madrid, 
doubtless because no progress was made in the negotiation with 
Jay: but Aranda and Jay** both record that Rayneval and 
Vergennes proposed their famous compromise boundary lines 
on a copy of Mitchell’s map."* The Mitchell on which Aranda and 
Jay, August 3, had first begun to trace their negotiations, remained 
in Jay’s hands. When Aranda requested its return, Jay said that 
he had left it with Vergennes “ a few days ago,” but that he would 
get it back, and would be grateful if Aranda would let him keep 
it a few days longer so that he might get some idea of the projected 
lines, to send to the Congress.** 

Jay got the map back from Vergennes, but took it home to the 
United States and placed it in the diplomatic files of the Con- 
gress.*° Lyman * said in 1828 that it was in the department of state. 

We do know, however, that on December 6, 1782, Benjamin 
Franklin wrote to Vergennes the much-quoted letter, first discov- 
ered by Sparks, returning a map, the new boundary of the United 
States having been marked thereon, at Vergennes’s request, with 
a “ Strong Red Line.” We can now state that this map also was 
a Mitchell. Aranda wrote to Floridablanca on January 1, 1783: 

I now transmit a map identical to the one I sent when I began to 
negotiate with Sir Jay [John Jay] here; and it is marked according 
to the articles-of the said treaty [preliminary articles of November 


17 Wharton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, vi, 22-23: Jay to 
Livingston, November 17, 1782. 

18 This appears to have been another fresh copy identical to the one used 
by Aranda and Jay. Aranda in his Diario notes that he informed Rayneval 
that he had provided himself with a supply of these maps for use in the nego- 
tiations. Aranda’s Diario of the negotiations has been printed by J. F. Yela 
Utrilla, Espafia ante la Independencia de los Estados Unidos (Lérida, 1925) , 
Il, 259. 

19 In his Despatch Number 2301 of September 15, 1782, to Floridablanca 
(A.HLN., Est., Leg. 6609) Aranda recounts having sent to Jay for the map, but 
does not say on what day. Jay in his report of November 17, 1782, to Livingston 
says that it was on August 10 that he left the map with Vergennes: Wharton, 
Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence, vi, 23. 

20 State Papers and Publick Documents of the United States, T. B. Wait, 
Editor, (Washington, 1819) , x, 126; Continental Congress Papers, u, Number 
110, 178 marginal note. 

21 Theodore Lyman, Jr., The Diplomacy of the United States (Boston, 
1828) , I, 121-122. 
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30, 1782] with England, which Franklin indicated to Vergennes 
on another one just like it.?* 

In the Archivo Histérico Nacional the maps are disassociated, 
for custody, from the covering despatches, so that one can not af- 
firm categorically that a particular map is actually the one sent 
with a particular despatch; but the map described in Aranda’s 
New Year’s Despatch Number 2362 has been located and photo- 
graphed.** The entire treaty boundary is marked thereon in red 
ink and is in substantial agreement with the engraved boundary 
on the printed French edition of 1783, above referred to, lacking 
the minor errors of the latter. There is no doubt in the minds of the 
authors of this note that this is an authentic contemporary tran- 
scription of Franklin's “ red-line map.” 

We think that Jared Sparks’s communication to Webster on 
February 15, 1842, therefore ruined a perfectly good American 
title ** to five thousand square miles of territory abandoned by the 
compromise. It is too bad that Daniel Webster had no better 
cartographical advice. 


WHEN WAS JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY BORN? 


HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


ITH the approach of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of John Singleton Copley both the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
quite properly, prepared to celebrate the event by holding ex- 
hibitions of Copley’s work. The exhibition in New York was 


22 A.H.N., Est., Leg. 6609, Despatch Number 2362. 

23 At the request of the Library of Congress, through the good offices of 
the American ambassador at Madrid. It is an example of the fourth impression 
of the third French edition of Mitchell’s map, probably published after Oc- 
tober 4, 1777- The manuscript addition in Florida of the words “S:. Marys 
River,” not in Spanish as Aranda would have naturally written them, nor in 
French as Vergennes would have written them, but in English, verifies its 
being a transcription of the map upon which Franklin drew the boundary 
for Vergennes. : 
24 Why Sparks was impelled to do this deserves further research. 
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opened on December 22, 1936, and closed on February 14, 
1937; that in Boston is to be held thirteen months later, in 1938. 
Both dates have been rather arbitrarily selected, because the 
time and place of Copley’s birth are still open to question. It 
is assumed that he was born in Boston, but his name has not been 
found in either the birth records of the town or the baptismal 
records of any of the churches. 

This fact has given rise to the surmise that he may have been 
born at sea while his parents were voyaging to these shores. Both 
his wife and daughter, however, gave Boston as his birth-place, 
and John Scollay, in 1782, wrote from Boston to Copley in Lon- 
don, while the Revolution was still in progress, “ I trust, amidst 
this blaze of prosperity, that you don’t forget your dear native 
country, and the cause it is engaged in, which I know lay once 
near your heart, and I trust does so still.” 

That seems sufficient evidence that Copley was born in this 
vicinity, though it does not prove that the event occurred in Bos- 
ton. Perhaps the absence of any record is to be explained on the 
ground either that his parents, Richard and Mary Copley, on 
reaching New England, temporarily settled not in the town of 
Boston, but in one of the adjacent communities, or that, being 
newcomers, the record was not made, through neglect or oversight. 
No one would have given much thought to the matter, for Rich- 
ard and Mary, though they came from good families of the lesser 
gentry in England and Ireland, were young, poor, and quite un- 
important people, who had come to America to seek their fortune 
in the tobacco business. Perhaps they had heard that they could go 
into trade here without the loss of social prestige which would 
have followed at home. 

In spite of the absence of a birth record, however, the day and 
month of Copley’s birth are conclusively established by a letter 
written on July 26, 1802, by Mrs. Copley in London to her eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth Clarke Copley, wife of Gardiner Greene of 
Boston. Mrs. Copley said, 


We have just been called to pay our compliments to Miss 
Pepperell that was, now Mrs. Hudson. Tell Mr. Greene the 3d 
of July does not pass unnoticed by us; can you think it possible 
that we should not have recollected that a rather important 
event is attached to this day, — no less than that of the birth of 
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your father? We had the pleasure to unite the two happy events 
in the celebration, upon the last return of the day.* 

This statement unfortunately gives no clue to the year in which 
he was born, and authorities still differ as to whether it was 1737 
or 1738. To most people it may seem a waste of time to debate a 
question of such small importance. But the historian or biogra- 
pher, who knows that history is a fabric woven of countless minute 
threads, and that the strength of the whole depends upon the in- 
tegrity of each thread, can not rest content until he has sought to 
establish the validity of such minutiz. And with an artist so pre- 
cocious as was young Copley it is not without interest to know 
when his professional career began. We know that he painted in 
1753 a portrait of his deceased step-father, Peter Pelham, which he 
copied from an earlier original, now lost, and that in the same year 
he not only painted the Reverend William Welsteed but made 
an engraving of the portrait, a remarkable performance for a 
boy who, if he was born in 1738, was barely fifteen years old. By 
eighteen he was well launched on his career, and when he married 
ten years later, he was earning three hundred guineas a year, 
which, as he himself wrote, was “a pretty living” in Boston at 
that time. 

The authorities of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
have, however, acted on the assumption that Copley was born 
in 1737. In the December Bulletin of the museum, in an article 
dealing with the Copley exhibition, Mrs. Louise Burroughs has 
cited the four well-known references bearing on the matter, as has 
Mr. H. B. Wehle, more briefly, in the Catalogue of the exhibition. 
Both point out that two witnesses declare that the event occurred 
in 1737, and that two imply or declare that it occurred in 1738. 
They have, however, rated the four witnesses as equally reliable, 
and have not noted two other pieces of testimony, one on either 
side. It is, therefore, perhaps worth while to analyze the testimony 
a little more carefully, though probably no definite conclusion 
can now be reached, and any opinion is likely to remain a matter 
of individual judgment and preference. 

Let us take first the evidence in favor of 1737. In a letter from 
his daughter Mary to her sister, Mrs. Greene, Copley’s death is 


1 Martha Babcock Amory, The Domestic and Artistic Life of John 
Singleton Copley (Boston, 1882), 226. — 
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reported to have occurred about two o'clock on the morning of 
September 9, 1815. He was interred in the Hutchinson tomb in 
the parish church at Croydon. The hitherto unnoted record of the 
burial reads: 

Buried Age 
1815. John Singleton Copley of London. September 19. 78.* 


This record would indicate that he was born in 1737, unless in- 
terpreted to mean “ in his seventy-eighth year,” which is not im- 
possible. I have come across two eighteenth-century records of 
age, one on a portrait and one on a sermon, in which the age of 
the subject is given as that of his next instead of his last birthday. 
Taken as it stands, however, the natural interpretation is that 
Copley was born in 1737, and the presumption is that the informa- 
tion was given to the parish clerk by Copley’s widow. The evi- 
dence would seem conclusive. On the other hand, every minister 
knows that such records are not always carefully kept; sometimes 
the record is not promptly made, and then from memory. The 
record of Copley’s marriage to Susannah Farnum Clarke is an in- 
stance. The ceremony was performed by the Reverend Samuel 
Cooper of the Brattle Square Church, but it is not recorded in 
the church records. Cooper’s Almanac records the date as No- 
vember 16, 1769, but in the Thirtieth Report of the Boston 
Record Commissioners the date is given as October 23, 1769.* And 
in this case of the burial record, the fact that the burial is recorded 
as having taken place ten days after death throws suspicion on its 
accuracy, unless the copyist who sent the memorandum has mis- 
takenly transcribed September 19 for September 10. 

The second item of evidence is found in Allen Cunningham’s 
sketch of Copley published in 1833, eighteen years after Copley’s 
death.* Cunningham begins by saying that Copley 

2 Amory, Copley, $13. 

3 I am indebted for this item from the Croydon parish records, and for 
other helpful advice, to John Hill Morgan, Esq., of New York, who has gen- 


erously placed at my disposal the notes which he had collected with the in- 
tention of writing on this question. 

4 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Lv (1go1) : Frederick 
Tuckerman, “ Notes from the Reverend Samuel Cooper’s Interleaved Almanacs 
of 1764 and 1769,” 149; Thirtieth Report of the Boston Record Commissioners, 
1752-1809, 429. 

5 Allen Cunningham, Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters .. . 
(London, 1830-1833), v, 162. 
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to relate of him is gathered the memories of his companions 
in art, the affection of his descendants, and the impe au- 
thority of fugitive references and Academy catalogues. He was 
the son of John Copley and Mary Singleton his wife, and was, 
according to the most credible accounts, born at Boston in 
America, on the third day of July, 1737. 


Inasmuch as Copley’s wife did not die until 1836, and his son, 
Lord Lyndhurst, survived nearly thirty years longer, I think we 
may assume that Cunningham got his information from the fam- 
ily. One might suppose that Mrs. Copley would have known the 
year of her husband’s birth, but Lord Lyndhurst seems always to 
have had very vague ideas about his father’s origin and early life. 
Whether Cunningham got his information from Mrs. Copley or 
not, he has set down one demonstrable error, for Copley’s father 
was Richard and not John Copley. Either Cunningham was care- 
less with his notes, or his source was unreliable. And his phrase, 
“ according to the most credible accounts,” implies, as Mrs. Bur- 
roughs has pointed out, some uncertainty as to the facts. The 
doubt could only have been about the year of Copley’s birth, and 
the wording suggests that Mrs. Copley herself was not quite sure. 

The third item of evidence is the document quoted by Mrs. 
Amory in her life of her grandfather.* Copley’s parents were 
Richard (not John) Copley and his wife, Mary, daughter of John 
Singleton of Quinville, County Clare, Ireland, and they emigrated 
to New England in 1736. Mrs. Amory quotes what she loosely 
calls “a letter still in existence written by John Singleton, Esq., 
of Quinville Abbey, County Clare, Ireland, high sheriff of that 
County, to Lord Lyndhurst, son of our subject in 1825.” The 
document quoted reads like a not very lucid explanation of fam- 
ily relationships rather than a letter, since it is not directly ad- 
dressed to Lord Lyndhurst, though it presumably was sent to him, 
and it is dated at the bottom, not 1825, but “ September 7, 1859.” * 


6 Amory, Copley, 2-4. 

7 Mrs. Amory, not being a trained biographer, put her materials together 
in a very confused manner, and made many mistakes. Furthermore she died 
before her book was printed. In the present instance it is difficult to under- 
stand how she could have introduced this document as written in 1825 when 
it is dated 1859, unless she had put together two documents of different dates, 
of which there is no indication. Unfortunately most of the writers who have 
quoted it have perpetuated her error as to its date. 
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It sounds as though it were an answer to an inquiry addressed by 
Lord Lyndhurst to an elderly relative asking for information 
about his forebears, and would indicate that Lord Lyndhurst 
himself had little information on the subject. 

The writer of the document was a great-grandson of Copley’s 
maternal grandfather, John Singleton, and his father was, there- 
fore, as he says, “ cousin-german ” to Lord Lyndhurst. The infor- 
mation given by this later John Singleton as to Copley’s parents 
is as follows: “ The father of the artist was Richard Copley, who 
married Mary Singleton. . . . Richard and Mary went to Boston 
in 1736, and the former died in the West Indies about the time 
of the birth of the artist, in 1737.” Then, after referring to Mary 
Copley’s second marriage (to Peter Pelham, on May 22, 1748) and 
to the birth of Henry Pelham, J. S. Copley’s half-brother, he goes 
on: “ I well remember both Copley and Henry Pelham, on some 
of their many visits to Quinville, when I was a very young boy, and 
highly talented, amiable and handsome young men they were.” 
If the writer was, in 1859, as old as eighty-five years, it is quite 
possible that he could have remembered visits of Copley and 
Henry Pelham at Quinville while he was still “ a very young boy,” 
though Copley, at least, could not have been a “ young man” 
within John Singleton’s earliest recollection, since he was past 
thirty-five when he first went to Europe. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that the writer transmits correctly the family tradition about 
these relatives of whom he was proud. 

His statement that Copley was born in 1737, however, can not 
be accepted as first-hand evidence. John Singleton was writing 
more than one hundred and twenty years later, an old man jotting 
down notes from memory, and it is at least possible that he took 
the year 1737 from Cunningham’s book, to which he may easily 
have had access. If Richard Copley did die in the West Indies, 
it is not likely that any record of the event will be discovered, but, 
even if found, it would settle the question of the date of his son’s 
birth only if it should have occurred too early in 1737 to admit 
of the birth of a son as late as July 3, 1738. Mr. F. W. Coburn, 
however, in a letter in the New York Sun of January 8, 1937, has 
thrown doubt upon John Singleton’s statement that Richard 
Copley died in 1737. He points out that Richard’s estate was not 
recorded until May 6, 1748, eleven years later, after a letter of 
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administration, dated May 2, had been granted his widow, only 
twenty days before her marriage to Peter Pelham. Mr. Coburn 
asks whether it is probable that an interval of eleven years would 
have elapsed between Richard’s death and the administration of 
his estate, or that an attractive and energetic young widow like 
Mary Copley would have waited eleven years before marrying 
again. Furthermore, the letter of administration speaks of Rich- 
ard as having “ lately died intestate,” though perhaps this is only 
legal phraseology, not to be taken too literally. W. H. Whitman, 
in his “ Notes on Early Painters and Engravers of New England,” 
which he read at the meeting of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety on May 10, 1866,° says that Richard Copley died in 1748, 
but his opinion may be based on this record. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that an interval of eleven years may have occurred between 
Richard's death and the settlement of his estate because the es- 
tate was a small one, only a few household goods appraised at £97 
13s. 6d., and his widow may have seen no need of recording it 
until she was about to marry again. 

The testimony in favor of the year 1737, therefore, rests upon 
the burial record, on Cunningham’s biographical sketch, and on 
John Singleton’s statement. All three are open to question, and 
all three seem to point to Mrs. Copley as their ultimate source. 
And Mrs. Copley seems to have been not quite certain on the 
point. 

Turning now to the evidence for the year 1738, we find that 
Cunningham was in error in asserting in 1833 that Copley “ has 
had as yet no biographer.” As a matter of fact, other and quite as 
trustworthy information as to the date of Copley’s birth was al- 
ready available in print before Cunningham's fifth volume ap- 
peared, though he perhaps did not have access to it, since it was 
contained in an American book. The Encyclopedia Americana, 
edited by Dr. Francis Lieber, appeared between 1829 and 1833, 
and the volume issued in 1830 contained a column article on 
Copley, in which it is explicitly stated that he “ was born in 1738, 
in Boston, Massachusetts.” Dunlap, in his History of the Arts of 
Design in the United States, published in 1834 (although he, too, 
gives the name of Copley’s father as “ John”) repeats this state- 


8 1 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, x (1867), 205. 
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ment as to the date and place of Copley’s birth, and says that he 
writes on “ information which was communicated to Dr. Lieber 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Clark Greene.” Mrs. Greene was Copley’s eld- 
est child, born in Boston in 1770. She was brought up in England, 
but married Gardiner Greene, of Boston, with whom she re- 
turned to this country in 1800. Clearly there was a difference of 
opinion between mother and daughter as to whether the husband 
of the one and father of the other was born in 1737 or 1738. 

That the later date was accepted as correct in Boston in the 
middle of the last century is evident from a sentence in Sargent’s 
Dealings with the Dead. For this reference also I am indebted to 
Mr. Coburn’s letter, already referred to. Mr. Coburn quotes Sar- 
gent as follows: “ Copley was born in 1738, and was not quite five 
years old when Peter Faneuil died.” * As Faneuil died on March 
3. 1742-43, Copley would have been four years and eight months 
old, if he was born in 1738. Mr. Coburn goes on, “ This, of course, 
is not positively conclusive, but it shows that Mr. Sargent, who 
was a brother of the artist, Colonel Henry Sargent and who was 
of the same generation at Boston as Copley’s daughter, Mrs. 
Gardiner Greene, had, as she had, the impression that he [Copley] 
was born in 1738.” Mr. Sargent, however, is only a secondary wit- 
ness, for he may have had his information from Mrs. Greene, or 
may have taken it from the Encyclopedia Americana, or from 
Dunlap. Even in London, however, the later date found accept- 
ance, in spite of Cunningham’s statement, for in 1842 Mrs. 
Jameson, in her notes on Copley’s “ Death of Chatham,” then in 
the National Gallery in London, wrote: “ John Singleton Copley 
was born at Boston, in America, in 1738.” 1° 

The final and most important witness of all is Copley himself. 
The Letters and Papers of John Singleton Copley and Henry 
Pelham, commonly called The Copley-Pelham Letters, were pub- 
lished in 1914. In this volume were printed two letters, one to 
Copley from “ Peter” and Copley’s reply. Who “ Peter” was we 
do not know. Mr. Ford identified him as the grandson of Peter 
Pelham the engraver, and, therefore, Copley’s step-nephew. Mr. 
Coburn, in his article in the Dictionary of American Biography, 


® Lucius Manlius Sargent, Dealings With the Dead (Boston, 1856) , 1, 509. 
1@ Anna Murphy Jameson, Handbook to the Public Galleries of Art in and 
near London (London, 1842) , Part 1, 115. 
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believed he was Copley’s step-brother. Miss Anne Allison has 
pointed out to me several cogent reasons for believing that 
“ Peter” was neither of these individuals, and that probably he 
was some unidentified friend of Copley. For the purpose of this 
article it is not important to establish his identity, since the 
evidence as to Copley’s age is the same in any case. 

“ Peter ,” whoever he was, seems to have been a young man who 
slipped away from Boston to Barbados without telling his family 
of his intentions. From Barbados he wrote to Copley in April, 
1766. He wished to know how his family had taken his departure. 
He also expatiated on the delightful climate and society of Bar- 
bados, and proposed that Copley follow him, saying: “I could 
wish you was here most devoutly for the Climate would suit your 
Constitution, and Interest. I would not give Mr. Copley more 
than ten years to put himself in his Chariot and four could he 
come here.” #4 

To this proposal Copley replied on September 12, 1766: 


Your invitation to Barbados and incouragement come with 
much more force, as it should at the same time I made my for- 
tune, give an oppertunity of injoy[ing] Your company. But be- 
leive me, Dear Peter, when I can get disingage[d] from this frosen 
region, I shall take my flight to Europe, where tho I shall not 
find the warmth You injoy in Barbados, I shall feel a much en- 
livening one. I shall there be heated with the sight of the en- 
chanting Works of a Raphael, a Rubens, Corregio and a 
Veronese, efc.,.... 1 have som foundation to build upon, 
some more sure prospect of attaining what has cost me so many 
hours of severe study, and given me resolution anough to live 
a batchelor to the age of twenty eight.** 


In this last remark Copley was emphasizing the fact that he had 
worked long to prepare himself as a painter, and that he had re- 
frained from marriage “ to the age of twenty-eight ” in a period 
when men ‘usually married earlier — especially, it may be added, 
young men of the exceptional personal charm and high reputa- 
tion which Copley had already achieved. There is at least a sug- 
gestion that his desire to study abroad was a reason for this delay 
in taking a wife. 

11 Letters and Papers of John Singleton Copley and Henry Pelham, 


1739-1776, Worthington C. Ford, Editor, (Boston, 1914) , 39. 
12 Copley-Pelham Letters, 47-48. The italics are mine. 
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Now surely, if he had been older than twenty-eight, Copley 
would have said so, for it would have emphasized his point. His 
statement must mean that at the date of writing he had passed 
his twenty-eighth birthday but had not reached his twenty-ninth. 
He must, therefore, have been born after September 12, 1737, and 
before September 12, 1738. Since we know that his birth occurred 
on July 3, the year, on Copley’s own statement, must have been 
1738. The only escape from this conclusion is the supposition that 
Copley was writing carelessly to a friend and made a slip in stating 
his age. This was the theory adopted by the authorities at the 
Metropolitan Museum, who have preferred to rely on Cunning- 
ham’s statement. An examination of Copley’s letter, however, 
undermines the supposition that it was carelessly dashed off. The 
actual letter which he sent to “ Peter” is lost, but his draft of it 
exists in London, and a photostat copy is in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and it is this draft which was reprinted in the 
Copley-Pelham Letters. It has many erasures and corrections, and 
among them is one in the sentence giving his age. He first wrote 
hastily, “ to the age of twenty,” and then above the line added the 
word “ eight.” He may conceivably have been mistaken, but, if 
he was, his error could hardly have been due to carelessness. 

Obviously the choice between Copley’s statement and Cunning- 
ham’s becomes a matter of opinion as to which is the more reliable 
witness. It seems much more probable to the writer that the liv- 
ing Copley, sending an informal letter to a friend in which he 
had occasion to make a definite statement as to his own age in 
order to reinforce his point, is a better witness than a none too 
accurate biographer writing eighteen years after Copley’s death 
and probably reporting the somewhat uncertain opinion of Cop- 
ley’s aged widow. We must remember, furthermore, that the date 
given by Copley is that which his daughter accepted as the time 
of her father’s birth. 

There the case rests, until some one shall be fortunate enough to 
discover some further item of evidence which may definitely prove 
the correctness of one or the other date. Until then it would seem 
probable, though admittedly not certain, that John Singleton 
Copley was born in 1738. 
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JOHN WINTHROP, JR., ON INDIAN CORN 


FULMER MOOD 


ERE is some evidence to show that one of the effects of 
the civil wars on English agriculture was to bring about an in- 
creased interest in improved methods and new crops. The revolu- 
tion in English farming that was eventually to follow included not 
only the reclamation of land by drainage and irrigation, but also 
the use of crops hitherto little known to the English: turnips and 
other roots, grasses, clover, and the like. It did not escape the at- 
tention of some of the thoughtful men of the period of the Restora- 
tion that an earlier importation, the potato plant, had become of 
vital importance in the economy of Stuart Ireland, and it was 
therefore only a short step forward to consider whether there were 
not still other crops which could be domesticated for use in English 
fields. The civil wars had brought about the economic ruin of 
many landlords, and so “ spirited farming” rather than the tra- 
ditional conservative methods began more and more to be thought 
of as a restorative of vanished fortunes.* 

Among the intellectuals of the day who concerned themselves 
with the problems of improving the efficiency of English agricul- 
ture were Samuel Hartlib * and Robert Boyle. Hartlib published 
numerous treatises on agriculture, of which perhaps the best 
known is his Legacy of Husbandry (1655). We are more likely to 
think of Boyle’s name in connection with pure science and his 
leadership in organizing the Royal Society rather than in relation 
to agrarian arts, but Boyle, as a matter of fact, was a prominent 
figure in the discussion of the techniques of improved farming. 
Early in the life of the Royal Society a “ Georgical Committee ” of 
thirty persons was appointed; elaborate questionnaires were 
drawn up; and these were distributed in many parts of the king- 
dom. It was hoped that from the answers to these much useful 
information could be collected and reduced to order for the 
general advancement of English farmers.* 

1 Ephraim Lipson, Economic History of England (London, 1931) , 1, 373- 

2 Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1891) , xxv, 73. 

8% Economic History Review (London) , 1v, 1 (October, 1932): R. Lennard, 
“English Agriculture under Charles II: The Evidence of the Royal Societies’ 
* Enquiries,’” 23-45. 
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Boyle was thoroughly at home with the scientific knowledge of 
the time, and his restless, curious mind roamed unceasingly 
through the many books of travel and records of exploration 
which had been accumulated by 1660 as a result of the visits of 
Englishmen to strange and remote lands. He was in the habit of 
ransacking Hakluyt, Purchas, and similar writers for information 
that might be of possible economic value. In the archives of the 
Royal Society at London there are still to be seen scores of sheets 
of notes which he made from Purchas and other compilations. 
When once Boyle isolated an item that interested him, he was in 
the habit of trying to test its value by having Englishmen who were 
leaving Europe make careful enquiries on the subject and then 
draw up reports which they were expected to send back to him. 
In the end Boyle worked out a systematic list of queries — a kind 
of “ Intelligent Man’s Key to Intelligent Questions to Ask ” — and 
published the list where all could read it in the Philosophical 
Transactions: “ General Heads for a Natural History of a Coun- 
try, great or small, imparted . . . by Mr. Boyle.” * A single ex- 
cerpt suffices to show Boyle’s curiosity about foreign methods of 
farming. These are what travellers were requested to note and 
make reports about: “ What the Nature of the Soyle is, whether 
Clays, Sandy, etc. or good Mould; and what Grains, Fruits, and 
other Vegetables, do the most naturally agree with it: As also, by 
what particular Arts and Industries the Inhabitants improve the 
Advantages, and remedy the Inconveniences of their Soyle: What 
hidden qualities the Soyle may have (as that of Ireland, against 
Venomous Beasts, etc.) .” * 

Those with special information, if they happened to be close at 
hand, were not ignored. In January, 1662, John Winthrop, Junior, 
chanced to be in London on important business for the Connecti- 
cut colony, of which he was governor at the time. It was in this 
very month that Winthrop was elected to membership in the 
Royal Society.* Boyle must at once have improved the opportunity 
to question this well-informed colonial, for under date of July 29, 
1662, we find that Winthrop wrote to him, apologizing for his 
_ tardiness in satisfying Boyle’s request to supply him with certain 


4 Philosophical Transactions (London), 11 (April 2, 1666), 186. 
5 Philosophical Transactions (April 2, 1666), 188. 
6 Thomas Birch, History of the Royal Society (London, 1756), 1, 68. 
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information. He had written an essay on American maize, Win- 
throp explained, but modestly declared he had his doubts con- 
cerning the completed task: 


. - - there will appeare many impertinences as to the cheife [sic] 
matters that concerne that subject (the husbandry of it being, as 
I remember chiefly desired, together with the manner of the bread 
and beare made out of it). What is added impertinently was in- 
tended to obviate some questions, and make knowne some other 
things that are only occasional, which I was the bolder to doe 
being intended only for your honors private view, and an other 
honorable friend [perhaps Henry Oldenburg, Secretary of the 
Royal Society] then present when I had your commands about it.” 


Maize was no novelty by the time of the Restoration. The Eliza- 
bethan herbalist, John Gerard (1545-1612) , had looked into the 
qualities of the plant and penned an unfavorable judgment. In 
his great compilation, published first in 1597 and republished in 
1633 and again in 1636, he wrote: “ It is planted in the gardens of 
these Northern regions [Virginia and Norumbega?], where it 
commeth to ripeness when the summer falleth out to be faire and 

hot; as my selfe haue seen by proof in myne owne garden [near 
Fetter Lane in Holborn, London].” * Maize or Indian corn 


. . . doth nourish far lesse than either wheat, rie, barly, or otes. 
The bread which is made thereof is meanely white, without bran: 
it is hard and dry as Bisket is, and hath in it no clamminess at 
all; for which cause it is of hard digestion, and yeeldeth to the 
body little or no nourishment; it slowly descendeth, and bindeth 
the belly, as that doth which is made of Millet or Panick. Wee 
haue as yet no certaine proofe or experience concerning the 
vertues of this kinde of Corne; although the barbarous Indians, 
which know no better, are constrained to make a vertue of 
necessitie, and thinke it a good food: whereas we may easily 
judge, that it nourisheth but little, and is of hard and euill di- 
gestion, a more conuenient food for swine than for man.* 


A passage in Parkinson’s Theatricum Botanicum of 1640 set 
out to confute an opinion fantastic enough to win deathless 


7 Royal Society, London: Boyle Manuscripts, Bl. v, 197. 

8 John Gerard, The Herball or Generall Historie of Plants . . . Enlarged 
and Amended by Thomas Johnson (London, 1636) , 82. 

® Gerard, Herball, 83. 
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obloquy from every right-thinking farmer west of the Allegha- 
nies. 


Many doe condemne this Maiz to be as dry and of as little 
nourishment as Millet or Panicke, but they doe not as I thinke 
rightly consider the thing, for although graine be dry, yet 
the meale thereof is nothing so dry as of the Turkie Millet, but 
hath in it some clamminesse, which bindeth the bread close 
and giveth good nourishment to the body, for wee finde both 
the Indians and the Christians of all Nations that feede thereon, 
are nourished thereby in as good manner no doubt, as if they 
fed on Wheate in the same manner. . . . Of it is made drinke 
also, both in the Indies and our English plantations, that will 
intoxicate as quickly as our strong Beare if it bee made ac- 
cordingly: but is found to be very effectuall to hinder the breed- 
ing of the Stone, so that none are troubled therewith that doe 
drinke thereof, the leaves thereof are used also to fatten their 
Horses and cattle.*® 


Perhaps it was to settle this dispute between weighty authorities 
that Boyle asked Winthrop to write his little essay. The Anglo- 
American, for his part, was aware of Gerard’s opinion of maize, 
for he mentions the herbalist by name in his text. And we shall 
probably not go very far astray if we credit Boyle, too, with a 
knowledge of Gerard’s work. 

Did Boyle think to introduce maize into England, if circum- 
stances should prove favorable? There can be no certainty about 
the answer. Nevertheless, Boyle, despite his devotion to theory and 
science in general, was a man dominated by practical aims, and 
when he took the trouble to procure the writing of an essay on 
American corn, he had (it may be suspected) utilitarian motives 
in mind. 

The essay is here published in full for the first time. An ab- 
breviated text was brought out in an issue of the Philosophical 
Transactions in 1678." The original manuscript and Winthrop’s 
covering letter are now in the possession of the Royal Society, by 
the kindness of the council of which they are reproduced.'* 

To students of our colonial cuisine no less than to those in- 
terested in agriculture the essay will be of value. It may serve, too, 
as a specimen of the descriptive or scientific prose of the age, and 

10 John Parkinson, Theatricum Botanicum (London, 1640), 1138-1139. 

11 Philosophical Transactions, 142 (1678) , 1065-1069. 

12 Royal Society, London: Catalogued as BI. v, 199. 
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although the writing is hardly elegant, it is informed throughout 
by a sincere appreciation of the importance of corn in colonial 
economy that lends to it a modest degree of charm, if not of dis- 
tinction. 


INDIAN CORNE 


The Corne which was used in New England before the English 
inhabited any of those parts, is called by the Natives there Wea- 
chim, and is the same which hath beene knowne by the Name 
of Mays in some Southerne partes of America. ‘This sorte of 
Corne is generally made use of in many parts of America for 
their food, and although in the Northerne Plantations, where 
the English and Dutch are settled, there is plenty of Wheat, and 
other Graine, yet this sort of Corne is still much in use there 
both for Bread, and other kind of food made out of it. It seemes 
in those times before it was so well knowne, Mr. Gerard had 
beene informed of it, as if it were a Graine not so pleasant or 
fitt to be Eaten by mankind, as may appeare by what he writeth 
of it in his Herball ** page 83, That it is hard of Digestion, and 
yeildeth little or no Nourishment etc, (yet acknowledgeth, there 
had beene yet no certaine proofe or experience of it), yet it is 
now found by much Experience, that it is wholesome and 


_ pleasant for Food of which great Variety may be made out of it. 


The Composure of the Eare is very beautifull, being sett in 
Even Rowes, every Graine in each Rowe over against the other, 
at equall distance, there being commonly Eight Rowes upon 
the Eare and sometimes more, according to the Goodness of 
the Ground. It hath also usually above thirty Graines in one 
Row, the number of Rowes and Graines being according to the 
Strength of the Ground, the Eare is commonly about a Span 
long. 

Nature hath delighted it selfe to beautify this Corne with 
great Variety of Colours, the White, and the Yellow being most 
common, being such a yellow as is betwene Straw Colour, and 
a pale yellow; there are also of very many other Colours, as Red, 
Yellow, Blew, Olive Colour, and Greenish, and some very 
black and some of Intermediate degrees of such Colours, also 
many sorts of mixt colours and speckled or striped, and these 
various coloured Eares often in the same field and some Graines 
that are of divers Colours in the same Eare. 

This Beautifull noble Eare of Corne is Cloathed and Armed 
with strong thick huskes of many doubles, which provident na- 
ture hath made usefull to it many wayes, for it not onely de- 
fends it from the cold, and too much moisture of unseasonable 


18 A reference to the edition of 1636. 
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Raine (which sometimes may happen) and the Cold of the 
 - which might hinder the yee, of it (being the latter 
of September in some ‘ore it be full Ripe) and 
—s the omg be some blasting Winds, but also defends it 
the Crowes, lings, and other Birds, which would other- 
wise devour whole fields of it before it could come to its full 
maturity. These Birds especially Sterlings come in greate flights 
into the fields, when the Eare inneth to be full, before it 
, and being allured by Sweetness of the Corne, 
will sitt upon the stalke, or the Eare it selfe, and so pick at the 
Corne through the huske at the top of the Eare (for there it is 
tenderest) and not cease that worke till they have pulled away 
some of the huske that they may come at the Corne, which wil 
be plucked out so farr as they can come at it. There groweth 
within the Huske upon the Corne a matter like small threads 
which appeare out of the top of the Eare like a tuft of haire or 
Silke. 

The Stalke of this Corne groweth to the Height of 6 or 8 foot 
and more or less according to the Condition of the Ground, and 
the kind of Seed. The Stalkes of the Virginian Seed grow taller 
then that of the New England, or the intermediate places: But 
there is another sort which the Northerne Indians farr up in the 
Countrey use that groweth much shorter then the New England 
Corne, the Stalke of every sort is Joynted like to a Cane and 
is full of sweete Juice like the Sugar Cane, and a Syrrop as 
sweete as Sugar Syrrop may be made of it which hath beene often 
tryed, and Meates Sweetned with it have not beene discerned, 
from the like sweetness with Sugar, some trialle may make it 
knowne whether it — be brought into a dry Substance like 
Sugar, but it is probable it may be done. At every Joynt there 
are long Leaves like flaggs, and at the very top there is a bunch 
like Eares as if it were some kind of small Graine, and Blossoms 
like the Blossoms of Rye upon them but are wholy Barren, and 
an empty huske conteyning nothing in it. 

The time of planting this Corne in that Countrey is any time 
betweene the middle of March and the beginning of June, but 
the most usuall time is from the middle of Aprill to the middle 
of May: The Indians observe in some parts of that Countrey a 
Rule from the comeing up of a Fish called Aloofes * into the 
Rivers and Brookes for the time to begin their planting, in 
other parts they observe the Leaves of some trees beginning to 

ut forth: 

: In the Southerly parts of that Continent as Virginia, and 
Florida they have their sooner Seasons, and in the Northerly 
parts, and Upland parts are later, where they use a peculiar 

14 Alewives. Winthrop’s use of “ aloofes” supplied the editor of the New 
English Dictionary, 1 (1888) , 215, with the earliest use of this rare word. 
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kind of that Corne which is called Mowhawkes Corne, which 
though planted in a wil be Ripe in Season, the Stalkes are 
shorter than the Sorts, and the Eares grow neerer the bot- 
tom of the Stalke and are generally of divers Colours. 

The Manner of planting every kind of this Corne, is in Rowes 
at equall distance every way about five or Six foote asunder, they 
open the Earth with a How, takeing away the Superfices three or 
fower Inches —— and the breadth of the How which is used, 
and in the mi of that hole they throw in fower, or five 
Graines of that Corne, a little distant one from the other, as they 
may fall and place themselves accidently covering them with 
Earth. Of these Graines if but two or three grow up it may do well, 
for some of them are usually plucked up by the Crowes'or Birds, 
or Mouse-Squirrells (a little creature, that doth much hurt in 
some Fields newly planted) . After the Corne is growne up, the 
length of an hand, it wilbe time to weed about it, which is done 
by a broad how, which cuts up the Weeds, and looseneth the 
Earth, and this Labour is so o performed as the Weeds do 
grow up in any Quantity. 

When the Stalke beginneth to grow high, they draw (at the 
second weeding) a little Earth ions it, and afterwards, as it 
groweth higher, and puteth forth the Eare, they draw so much 
Earth about these Stalkes, that maketh a little hill like hopp 
hills, using the same manner, as they do ay grounds with 

usiness about it 
till Harvest, when they gather it, which doth not require great 
haste, (if it be secured from cattle) when it is gathered it must 
be as soon as may be stripped from the Huskes, except it be 
laid very thin, otherwise it will heate and grow mouldy, and 
sometimes sprout in the huskes: where they have Roome enough 
to spread the Eares thin, and keepe them dry, they onely pull 
off the huske, and lay the Eares thin in their Chambers and 
Garretts, but the Common way is to weave it together in long 
traices by some parts of the husks left upon the Eare (this worke 
they call traicing) and these traices they hang upon Stayes or 
other bearers without doors, or within, for it will keepe good and 
sweete hung in that manner all the Winter after, though it be in 
all weather without. The Natives commonly thresh it out as they 
gather it, and dry it well upon Matts in the Sun, and then be- 
stow in holes in the Ground (which are their Barnes) well 
lined with withered Grass, and with Matts, and then covered 
with the like and over that covered with Earth, and so it keepes 
very well till they use it, this was the way of planting used 
by the Natives, and English also, But now the English have 
found out an Easier way of raising Quantity of that Corne by 
the helpe of the Plough, which is performed in this manner. 
In the planting time there are single furrowes ploughed through 
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the whole field, about Six foote asunder more or less, as they will 
plant in distance, then they plow such like furrowes Cross at 
the same distance, and where the Cross furrowes meete there 
they throw in the Corne as before mentioned, and cover it with 
an How, or with Running an other Furrow the Plow, and 
that’s all till the Weeds begin to overtop the Corne, then they 
plough over the rest of the field betweene these furrowes where 
they planted, and so turne in the Weeds, and this is done only 
a second time about the time of the Summer, they used to begin 
to hill the Corne with the How, and so the Ground is better 
loosened then with the How, and the Rootes of the Corne have 
more Liberty to Spread. So as there is not so much need of that 
kind of hilling, as is described before, yet they do cast up the 
Earth about the Corne as well as they can with the Plow, and 
some will after helpe it a little with the Plow neere the Hill, 
though others do not regard that way, where any Weeds escape 
the Plow, a little worke of the how will mend that defect. Where 
the Ground is not very good, or hath beene long planted and 
worne out, the Indians used to put two or three of those fore- 
mentioned Fishes under each place upon which they planted 
their Corne, or if they had not time before planting, then they 
would put them afterwards into the Earth by the sides of those 
Corne hills, and by these meanes had far greater Crops then 
that ground would otherwise produce, many times more then 
double, the English have learned this good husbandry of the 
Indians, and do still use it in places, where those Mooses come 
up in greate plenty, or where they are neere the fishing Stages, 
haveing there the heads and Gurbage of Codfish in greate plenty 
at no charge, but the fetching. Some also have tried the Dung 
of their Cattle well Rotted, and putting a little under every 
place, or hill, and covered it with earth, and the Corne throwne 
in upon it, have had very good advantage in their Cropps by it; 
the Fields thus plowed for this Corne after the Cropp is off, 
are almost as well fitted for English Corne, specially Summer 
graine (As Peas or Summer Wheate) as if lying fallow they 
had an ordinary Summer tilth: The Indians and some English 
also (Especially in good ground or where it is well fished as 
before) at every hill of Corne will plant a kind of Beans with the 
Corne (they are like those here called French Beans or turky 
Beans) and in the Vacant places and betweene the Hills, they 
will plant Squashes and pumpions, loading the Ground with 
as much as it will beare; The Stalkes of the Corne serveing in 
stead of poles for the Beans to Climb up, which otherwise must 
have poles to hang upon. Many English also after the last Weed- 
ing their Ground sprinkle Turnep-seed between the hills, and 
so have after Harvest a good crop of turneps in the same Field. 
The Stalke of this Corne cut up in due time (before too much 
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dried) and stacked up or laid up in a Barne drie, are good 
Winter Fodder for Cattle but they usually leave them upon the 
Ground, where the Cattle in the Winter will feed upon them, 
and leave onely the hardest part of the Stalkes next the Ground; 
which are pulled up by hand before the Land be againe planted 
or sowed: Those Stalkes which are about the Eare, are also good 
Fodder for Cattle given them for Change sometimes after Hay. 
The Indian Women make Basketts with them, splitting them 
into narrow parts, weaveing them artificially into severall fash- 
ioned Basketts. 

This Corne the Indians dress it in severall manner for their 
food sometimes they boyle it whole, till it swell, and breake, 
and become tender, and then eate it with their Fish, or Venison 
in stead of Breade, or onely that without other foode, sometimes 
they bruise it,in a Morter, and then boyle it and make good 
food of it, bakeing it under the Embers etc, but a very Common 
way of dressing of it is by parching it among the Ashes, which 
they do so artificially, by putting it amongst the hott Embers, 
and continually stirring 4 it that it wilbe thoroughly parched 
without any burneing, but be very tender, and turned almost 
— the inside outward, which wilbe almost white and flowry, 

is they sift very cleane from the Ashes, and then beate it in 
their wooden Morters with a long Stone for a pestle, into fine 


meale, which is a constant food amongst them, both at home, 


and especially when they travell, being putt up into a Bagg for 
their Journey, being at all times ready, and may be Eaten either 
drie, or mixed with water; they find it a strengthening and 
wholesome diet, and is not apt to breed wormes in their Children 
or others, this is the food which their souldiers Carry with them 
in time of Warr. The English sometimes for Novelty will pro- 
cure some of this to be made by the Indian Women, and adding 
Milke, or Sugar, and Water, will make it much more pleasant 
to be taken. 

The English make very good Breade of the Meale, or flower 
of it being Ground in Mills, as other Corne, but to make good 
bread of it there is a different way of ordering of it, from what 
is used about the Bread of other Graine, for if it be mixed into 
stiff past, it will not be good as when it is made into a thinner mix- 
ture a little stiffer then the Battar for Pancakes, or puddings, 
and then baked in a very hott oven, standing all ihe or all 
Night therein, therefore some use to bake it in panns like pud- 
dings. But the most ordinary way is this, the Oven being very 
hott they have a great Wooden Dish fastened to a long staff, 
which may hold the — of a Pottle, and that being filled, 
they empty it on an heape in the Oven, upon the bare floore 
thereof cleane Swept, and so fill the Oven, and usually lay a 
second laying upon the top of the first, because the first will 
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otherwise be too thinn for the proportion of a Loafe because it 
will spread in the oven at the first pouring of it in: if they make 
it not too thinn it will ly in distance like Loaves, onely in some 
parts where they touch one another will stick together but are 
easily parted but some will fill the whole floore of the Oven 
as one intire Body and must then cut it out in greate peices; 
In just such manner handled it wilbe (if baked memes of a 
good darke yellow Colour, but otherwise white which is not so 
wholesome nor pleasant, as when well baked of a deeper Colour. 
There is also very good Bread made of it, by mixing half, or a 
third parte, more or less of Ry or Wheate-Meale, or Flower 
amongst it, and then they make it up into Loaves, adding 
Leaven or yeast to it to make it Rise, which may be also added to 
that other thinner sorte beforementioned. 

There is also another sort of Bread, which they used to make 
before had Mills, which was in this manner, they beate the 
Corne in Morters of Wood, first watering of it a little that the 
huskes may come cleane off by the beateing. When it is beaten 
they sift the Meale out, and then they Winnow the Course 
parte, Seperating the loose hulls by the Wind, this Course parte 
which is seperated from the finer Meale, they boyle it till it 
be thick like batter, and then Cooleing of it, mix so much of 
the finer Meale, which was sifted out, as might make it into a 

of which they make Loaves, and bake them as other Bread. 
This kind of Bread is very well tasted and wholesome, but the 
best sort of Food which the English make of this Corne is that 
they call Sampe, which is made in this manner. They first Water 
the Corne, if with Colde Water a little longer, if with Water a 
little warmed a shorter time about halfe an hower more or less, 
as they find it needfull, according to the driness of the Corne, then 
they either beate it in a Morter as beforementioned but not so 
small, as for that use of makeing bread of it, but to be about the 
Biggness of Rice, though some will be a little smaller, and some a 
little greater, or Grind it gross as neere as they can about the big- 
ness of Rice in handmills or other Mills, out of which they sift the 
Flower, or Meale very cleane (for whether they beate it or Grinde 
it there wilbe some little Quantity of Meale amongst it) then they 
winnow it in the wind, and so seperate the hulls from the rest this 
is to be boyled or Stued with a gentle Fire, till it be tender, of a fitt 
consistence, as of Rice so boyled, into which if Milke, or butter 
be de either with Sugar or without, it is a food very pleasant 
and wholesome, being easy of Digestion, and is of a nature 
Divertical and Clensing and hath no Quality of binding the 
Body, as the Herball supposeth, but rather to keepe it in a fitt 
temperature, but it must be observed, that it be very well boyled, 
the longer the better, some will let it be stuing the whole day: 
after it is Cold it groweth thicker, and it is Eaten commonly 
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by mixing a good ee Se ee eas 
most common diet of the planters, at the first beginning of plant- 
ing in these and is still in use amongst them, and may be 
taken as well in Sickness as in health, even in feavers and other 
acute Diseases. A learned Physician that not long since lived in 
London (Doctor Wilson**) had every yeare some Quantity 
brought over ready beaten, and fitt to be boyled, and did order 
it to such Patients as he saw cause for it. It was observed that 
at the beginnings of the Plantations, where this foode was most 
in use it was very rare that any were troubled with the Stone, 
and amongst the Indians that Eate no other sorte af Corne but 
that, The English that have beene most acquainted with them, 
have beene informed by them, that the disease of the stone is very 
seldome knowne amongst them. It is accounted also a good 
meanes against the Scurvie. 

The Indians have another sort of Provision out of this Corne, 
which they call Pondomenast — the English call it sweete Corne, 
which they prepare in this manner: When the Corne in the 
Eare is full, whiles it is yet greene it hath then a very sweete 
tast, this they gather and boyle a convenient time, and then they 
drie it, and put it up into Baggs or Basketts, for their store, and 
so use it as they have occasion boyleing of it againe either by 
it selfe, or amongst their Fish or Venison or Beavers Flesh, or 
such as they have, and this they account a principall Dish, either 
at their ordinary Meales or Feastivall times, they boyle it whole, 
or beaten Gross, as was formerly mentioned conserning their 
other Corne. These Eares while oe are greene and sweete they 
roast before the fire, or covered with Embers, and so Eate the 
Corne, picking it off the roasted Eares as they Eate it, there- 
fore at that time of the yeare, when this Corne beginneth to 
be thus full in the Eare, they have sufficient supply of Food, 
though there store be done, and their Soldiers doe then most 
commonly goe out against their Enemyes, because they have 
this supply both in their Marches if it be in places inhabited, 
and also in the Fields of those Enemyes against whom they make 
Warr, but this is observable amongst them, that they do not 
Cutt downe, or spoile their Enemies Corne more then they gather 
to Eat. 

The English have found out a way to make very good Beere 
of this Graine which they doe either out of Br made of it, 
or by Maulting of it, that way of makeing Beere, of Bread, is 
onely by makeing the Bread in the manner as before described, 
and then breake it or Cutt it into greate Lumps, as bigg as a 

15 Perhaps to be identified as Edmund Wilson, of Oxford and Padua, 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, Censor and Harveian Orator, who died 
in 1657. William Munk, The Roll of_the Royal College of Physicians of 
London (London, 1878), 1, 246. 
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mans Fist or bigger (for it must not be broken small) then th 
Mash it and proceed every way about brewing of it, as is 
in Brewing Beere of Mault, adding hopps to it as to make Beere. 
In makeing Mault of it to make it good there is a si 
way must be used. The Maulters that make Mault of Barly have 
used all their skill to make Mault also of this Corne, but cannot 
bring it the ordinary way to such a perfecion that the whole 
Graine is Maulted, and tender, and Flowry, as other Mault; 
Nor will the Beere made of it be well Coloured, but witish, the 
reason that it doth not come to the perfection of good Mault in 
that way of Maulting as of other Graine, is this. It is found by 
experience, that this Corne before it be fully changed into the 
nature of Mault, must sprout out both wayes a great length the 
length of a Finger at least, but if more its better, so as it must 
put out the Roote as well as the upper sprout, and that it may 
so do, it is necessary that it be laide upon an heape a convenient 
time till it doth so sprout, but if it lieth of a sufficient thickness 
for this purpose, it will quickly heate and moulde, if it be 
stirred and opened to prevent the too much heating of it, those 
Sprouts that are begun to shoote out (if spread thin) cease 
growing, and consequently the Corne ceaseth to be promoted 
to that mellowness of Mault. If left thick till they grow any 
length they are so intangled one in the other and so very tender 
that the least stirring and opening of the heape breaketh those 
axells of, and every Graine that hath the sprout, so broken 
ceaseth to grow to any further degree towards the nature of 
Mault, and soone groweth mouldy if not often stirred and spread 
thinn. To avoid all these difficulties, and to bring every sound 
Graine to the full perfection of good Mault, this way was tried, 
and found a sure and perfect way to it. In a Field or Garden 
or any where that there is loose Earth, take away the top of 
that Earth two or three Inches for so great a space as may be 
proportionable to the Quantity of Corne intended to be made 
into Mault, the Earth may be throwne up halfe one way, and 
halfe the other, for the more facility of that, and the following 
labour. Then upon the even Bed, or Floore of Earth where the 
upper part is so taken off, there lay the Corne intended to be 
maulted all over, that it may fully cover the Ground, then 
cover it over with the same Earth, that was taken thence, and 
then you have no more to doe, till you see all that plott of 
Ground like a greene Field covered over with the sprouts of the 
Corne, which within tenn dayes, or a Fortnight, more or less ac- 
cording to the time of yeare wilbe growne greene upwards, and 
Rooted downwards, and then there is no more to be done but 
to take it up and shake the Earth from it and drie it. It will 
the Insnarlements of the Rootes one with another be like 
a Matt and hang so together that it may be raised in greate 
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peices and the Earth shaken off from it (which is best to be done 
in a dry time) and then to make it very cleane, it may be washed 
and presently dried upon a Hill or in the Sun, or in that Coun- 
trey it selfe, spread thinn on a Chamber floore. This way every 
Graine that was sound, and good will grow and consequently 
become Mault, and no part of the Graine remains steely (as 
is alwayes in the other wayes of maulting it) but be mellow, 
and Flowry and very sweete, and the Beere that is made of this 
Mault wilbe of a very good browne Colour, and be a pleasant, 
and wholesome drinke. But because the other way of makeing 
Beere out of the Bread, as before sett downe, is found to be as 
well Coloured, and pleasant, and every way as good and v 
wholesome without any windy Quality, and keepeth better from 
Sowring then any other Beere of that Corne, therefore that way 
of Brewing is most in use in that Countrey, that way of Mault- 
ing being also yet little knowne. 


A SEIGNEURY OF NEW FRANCE 


EMMA L. COLEMAN 


N a midsummer day of 1607 a single ship sailed up the St. 

Lawrence. On board was the brave pioneer, Samuel de Cham- 
plain, “ the Father of New France.” It was not his first voyage to 
North America; but now he brought men whose purpose was to 
live in the New World, and for them he built an “ habitation ” 
by the river in what is now the Lower Town of Quebec. Real 
colony life did not begin, however, until a Parisian apothecary 
named Louis Hébert came over from Acadia with his family and 
his belongings in 1617. He plowed and planted and built his stone 
house in the Upper Town. 

Four motives lured Frenchmen across the Atlantic Ocean — to 
fish on the Banks, to find a passage to Cathay, to barter with the 
natives for their peltries, and to convert savages to the Christian 
faith. To accomplish the last, four Recollet friars, a branch of the 
Franciscans, had been sent over before Hébert came. According to 
Champlain “ They packed their Church ornaments and we, our 
luggage.” Then all confessed their sins and sailed away from Hon- 
fleur to Quebec. After their first mass in America they took coun- 
sel together, like the apostles, and set forth each on his special mis- 
sion, north, south, east and west. The task was too great for them, 
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but a few years later the Jesuits came to help convert the continent 
and leave behind them lasting memories of heroism. It was difficult 
to make Christians of Indians. Although many so-called converts 
were acquired for the faith, only one Indian had been “ priested ” 
after two hundred and fifty years of missionary effort! 

Richelieu introduced a modified feudal system into New France, 
under which Louis XIII gave land on the St. Lawrence to his 
seigneurs. The grants were large, sloping away from the river for 
a mile or two and following its banks for a long distance. The 
houses were built near the river, for that was the only highway. 
The seigneurs were poor, and the king’s condition that the land 
be forfeited unless it were cleared within a certain time made 
large holdings difficult. The owner could not sell any uncleared 
portion, but he could grant it without price, “ on condition of a 
small annual rent.” These tenants were called habitants, and, 
lacking the hard conditions of the original system, they were bet- 
ter off than were the peasants of France. The rents were payable 
in kind, in money, or sometimes in both. They were calculated by 
the arpent — about five-sixths of an acre —“ twenty sols or one fat 
capon ”; or “ twenty sols or one demi-minot of grain,” a minot be- 
ing a little more than one English bushel; or, more specifically 
still, “ one good fat capon of the brood of the month of May.” 

In New France a feudal lord had only two banalitiés. One of 
these required the habitant to grind his grain in the lord’s mill, 
with a toll of at least one-fourteenth of the grist. The other pro- 
vided that his bread be baked in the oven of the manor; but this 
was rarely exacted, for the dough would have been frozen in 
transit, so great was the distance between houses. The seigneur 
had also the right to a certain number of days of forced labor, and 
could claim one fish in every eleven caught by his tenant in the 
water fronting the seigneury; this privilege was almost never en- 
forced. Rentals were paid once a year. After mass on a Sunday in 
early November, the seigneur would stand by the church door and 
remind his tenants that the rents were due; and on Michaelmas 
they came to the manor bringing their noisy hens, their oats, and 
the other products of their land. 

As the seigneur took the oath of fealty to the representative of 
his sovereign, so, in much the same way, did the habitant to his 
lord at the time he obtained his holding. The tenant, after knock- 
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ing at the door of the principal manorial entrance, knelt and 
“ with uncovered head and without his spurs or sword,” repeated 
three times the name of his lord, saying, “ I render you the fealty 
and homage due to you on account of my land, avowing my readi- 
ness to acquit the seigneurial and feudal rents whenever they shall 
be due, beseeching you to admit me to the said fealty and homage.” 


In 1672 a large and beautiful seigneury was granted to Pierre 
Boucher in recognition of service to his country. His father, Gas- 
pard, had come to Quebec in 1635, when the lad was thirteen years 
old. On the same boat were two Jesuits so devout that their ex- 
ample influenced the whole life of the impressionable boy. On ar- 
rival there was a dispute about the cartage of Gaspard’s possessions 
from Le Perche to Dieppe, because of which there remains a rec- 
ord of some of the articles this French family carried across the 
ocean. The contrast with the Mayflower is interesting. 


2 very large salt cellars with cut sides, 2 very large vessels for 
holding flowers, 2 big cups, 6 porringers, all of fine pewter, 8 to 10 
plates, 3 small porringers with two handles, 2 of fine ter and 
one of common; one earthen jar holding two pots full of rose 
water, 2 measures [12} liters] of cooked pears, one measure of 
plums, also cooked. 


After four years among the Hurons, Pierre Boucher became a 
useful interpreter. He chose an Indian wife, daughter of a chief, 
who had been instructed by the Ursulines of Quebec, and was, of 
course, Christian by faith as she was by name, Marie-Madeleine 
Chrétienne, which she wrote in a firm hand on the marriage con- 
tract. She died very soon, and Boucher took another wife, Jeanne 
Crévier, who became the mother of fifteen children. Boucher was 
also a good soldier. He repulsed an attack of the Iroquois while 
he was stationed at Three-Rivers; and he was rewarded for this 
deed by being made governor of the post. Later on he was sent to 
France to explain the needs of the colony to the king. Neither the 
gaiety nor the grandeur of the magnificent court of Louis XIV 
could turn him from his quiet, pious way of life. 

Pierre Boucher’s seigneury was situated nine miles below Mon- 
treal on the southern bank of the river and included the adjacent 
islands. He called it Boucherville. He put up a house surrounded 
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with a palisade, and built a small fort and a chapel, where, on the 
first page of the parish register, stands the only known autograph 
of Pére Marquette in all America, written on the occasion of his 
having baptized an Indian baby whose godparents were Ignace 
and Marie Boucher. 

Pierre Boucher wrote down five reasons for his having estab- 
lished his family at Boucherville. His first object was to make a 
place consecrated to God where gentle folk could lead a peaceful 
life, and where the habitants could dedicate themselves particu- 
larly to the service of God. Any vicious person must either change 
his ways or get out. His second reason was his desire to live apart 
from the tumult of the world; that he might work more for his 
own salvation and that of his family. Thirdly, he would dwell 
where he could support his children honestly and bring them up 
carefully. His fourth ambition was to cultivate fertile land under 
favorable conditions; his last was his desire to help his neighbor. 
To this plain statement he added a simple prayer for help, adding 
that he had set down his reasons in order that neither he nor his 
descendants might forget them.' 

Boucher liked to write about his country and himself. After he 
went to France, he prepared a book which he dedicated to Colbert, 
which described the resources of the colony and answered the 
many questions which Louis XIV had put to him during an inter- 
view which lasted three-quarters of an hour. When he had reached 
the psalmist’s limit of life, he wrote down his “ Last Wishes,” and 
gave the paper to a favorite daughter, tien an Ursuline of Quebec. 
In this he addressed both his family as a whole and every member 
of it. He begged his wife to love his children equally, that there 
might be peace, for he was evidently somewhat disturbed about 
the harmonious distribution of his estate. In spite of King David, 
Pierre Boucher lived to be ninety-five. After his death his family, 
which called this document “ Les Adieux du Grand-Pére Boucher,” 
met every year and listened to the reading of it on bended knees. 
It covers seventeen pages of print. 


New England, unlike New France, began with family life. To 
Plymouth and the Bay Colony people came in groups, usually in 


1 This manuscript is in the archives of the Ursulines of Quebec. 
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congregations with their ministers. Neither king nor lord parcelled 
out the land to them. Companies of their equals were their spon- 
sors, and the settlers set about governing themselves. In New 
France, on the other hand, not even a seigneur had any voice in 
the government. In the town-meeting all the people — that is, the 
men — could speak freely, but only a freeman could vote. In 1725 
Louis XV informed the women of New France that they had no 
right to honors, but might sit in their husbands’ pews in church. 
They were permitted to walk in processions, but = behind all 
those whose rank had been regulated. 

In New France, as in New England, there was always a certain 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the Indian. Neither priest 
nor parson, however, could change his nature: it was too easy for 
him to revert to the savage. During the century of warfare between 
the kings of France and England the savages brought terror, cap- 
tivity, and death to the North American frontier separating two 
empires. One of the worst massacres of the war these monarchs 
waged in order to determine who should wear the crown of Spain 
was that of Deerfield, which was sacked in February, 1703-1704. 
Among the families carried off was that of John Stebbins. Only 
three weeks before, his daughter Abigail, seventeen years old, had 
been married to Jacques de Noyon, a Canadian twice her age. Just 
why de Noyon and two other Frenchmen should have been living 
in Deerfield at the time is not known; probably they belonged to 
the large group of “ coureurs de bois” who traded illicitly with the 
Indians and then found purchasers for their furs outside New 
France. 

De Noyon took his young wife to Boucherville, where his family 
lived. When their first child, Jacques René, was baptized, Jean 
Baptiste and Marie de Boucherville, son and daughter of the 
Seigneur Pierre, acted as god-parents. Later, Jean Baptiste married 
Thérése, niece of Hertel de Rouville, the leader of the attack upon 
Deerfield. Abigail, called in her French home by the prettier 
name of Gabrielle, became a Roman Catholic four years later — 
when, with the great Marquis de Vaudreuil standing sponsor, she 
was solemnly baptized Marguérite. Possibly this conversion was 
made necessary by the conditions which led her to file the petition 
cited below. After the war was over her son, Jacques René, then 
about ten years old, went down to Deerfield with a party of In- 
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dians. When they were ready to leave for Canada, the boy could 
not be found; so he was left behind to be brought up by his grand- 
father, John Stebbins. Clumsy tongues spoiled his name, and 
“ Aaron Denio” founded a large family who remained ignorant 
for many generations that they sprang from the de Noyons of 
Picardy. 

Abigail Stebbins de Noyon did not find life easy in her new 
home. According to the petition she placed on file in Montreal she 
had married with the full consent of her parents on de Noyon’s as- 
surance that he had much property and could give her a good 
home. Once in Boucherville, however, she had found that she had 
nothing and had been obliged to support herself and her children. 
Thereupon she begged for permission to buy some land. By the 
old French law of Canada, however, she could not hold property 
in her own name. An exception was made; her petition was 
granted, and in the presence of Seigneur de Boucherville she 
signed a contract for two hundred and sixty livres of the country, 
and a rental of “ 3 livres 15 sous and ¢ live hens.” 


Two hundred years after the Deerfield massacre, a granddaugh- 
ter of the fourth generation from René de Noyon went from New 
England to Boucherville to search records, and there met the 
Honorable C. E. B. de Boucherville, a gentleman gracious as 
Pierre, the author of the five reasons, probably was two cen- 
turies before. As she walked with him down the tree-lined road 
to take the boat to Montreal, it seemed to her, in the late afternoon 
of a September day, that the quiet beauty of this seigneury of New 
France still invited “ good people” to live there “ in peace.” 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams: 1865-1883. Edited by Ward 
Thoron. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. xx, 
587. $5.00.) 


This book is divided into five sections: a long letter of 1865 on 
the grand review of Grant’s and Sherman’s armies in Washington; 
letters from Europe and Egypt in 1872-1873; another group from 
England, France, and Spain in 1879; letters from Washington 
during the administrations of Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur in 
1880-1883; and thirteen appendices in which are notes relevant 
to the people and events referred to by Mrs. Adams. Obviously 
there is an error in dates on pages xvii and 11: “ 1883 ” in lines 8 
and 3, respectively, should read “ 1873.” The latest letter printed, 
it should be noticed, moreover, is dated two and a half years before 
the tragic death of the writer. 

The delver into historical fields would have dull spading if he 
were forced to depend solely upon official documents. Unofficial 
observations similar to those by Mrs. Adams give color to history. 
But one must be sure of the quality of the observer if the opinions 
expressed are to be given credence. What manner of woman was 
Mrs. Adams? Her own husband has tried, in his letters and in his 
novel, Esther, to tell us what her characteristics were. He said that 
she talked “ garrulously but on the whole fairly sensibly.” She had 
a “ clear, gay and delightful mind.” She was “ frank and honest.” 
Yet, as Miss Katharine Simonds related in the New ENGLAND 
QuarTERLy for December, 1936, she added to the aristocracy of 
wealth and refinement of her London days, the aristocracy of in- 
tellect during the period of her life in Washington. “She, with 
the rest of her group, viewed with a touch of scorn all human en- 
deavor.” Thus, as her powers developed, she came to be “ feared 
rather than loved.” On the other hand, John Hay said that “ she 
made hundreds of people love her.” She was a warm advocate of 
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those who met with her approval. Less favored persons in the 
public eye she described in terms so harsh as to make her seem 
vindictive. As a recent reviewer has observed, “ she had intellec- 
tual perspicacity, but it was not tempered by charity.” Such a 
statement of her attitude is pertinent if we are to weigh the value 
of her political wisdom in 1880-1883, when her coterie passed 
judgment on public men in Washington. 

She and her husband had much in common, and their marriage 
was a happy one. They seem to have cared for the same people, 
and to have shared the same political philosophy. To what ex- 
tent her temperament was influenced by his these letters do not 
reveal. He has been called “an intellectually exhausting com- 
panion, and one whose devotion had an element of tyranny.” 

Her letters, as the devoted daughter, “ Clover,” to her “ Pater” 
are filled with banter, affection, and sympathy. They convey a 
panoramic view of her activities, which must have pleased and 
comforted her father during her long absences from his home. 
She was a delightful chronicler of the voyage down the Nile. The 
dahabieh, from time to time, was moored to the banks near fa- 
mous sites, and Mr. Adams took photographs of ruined temples; 
while his wife, no doubt, thumbed a guide-book. In Europe they 
searched antique shops and visited picture-dealers, their tastes 
being just enough at variance. 


Jack Sprat dislikes portraits 
His wife dislikes paysages. 

When her letters relate to lighter subjects — and there is much 
mere prattle in them — they are colloquial, kindly, and amusing. 
At times they are witty and brilliant. When she touches politics, 
there is a different note. General Schenck, the American minister 
at London in 1871-1876, she characterized as “ vulgar and ridicu- 
lous, underbred, disagreeable, and laughed at by everyone” (125) . 
No doubt she was often right, but statements of such a nature 
challenge verification in each instance, and an enquiry into the 
spirit which prompted them. Occasionally, and this point is im- 
portant, the language of his daughter troubled Dr. Hooper, and 
he cautioned her to curb her partisanship (345). It was only too 
evident that this partisanship — lack of urbanity, some might call 
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it — forced these Adamses, moving in official circles, to twist and 
turn in order to avoid dinners and teas at which they might have 
to meet their pet aversions. 

So long as these letters were private revelations, they concerned 
only Dr. Hooper and his daughter. Now they are no longer pri- 
vate. It is clear that they were not written with any thought that 
they might ever be printed. They are not in the form of a journal 
disguised as letters. “ Clover” tried to picture to her father what 
seemed to her astonishing social triumphs in Europe and Wash- 
ington, employing words and details foreign to more formal 
correspondence. 

The editor of the letters has shown a becoming desire to keep 
his own views in the background. His task of identifying her 
friends has been made easy by Mrs. Adams, who had an unfailing 
instinct for association with those who were in the Who’s Who of 
her day; and it is curious that she rarely mentions a being the 
facts of whose life are not easily obtainable. 

Several thoughts come to the surface as one follows Mr. Thor- 
on’s untiring efforts to aid the reader. Would it have been more 
generous to Marian Adams if the editor had omitted a paragraph 
here and there? Or did the ghost of Jared Sparks deter him? 
Again, the editor has backed up Mrs. Adams's political slant by 
very many quotations from the Nation, with some from the Edu- 
cation. Thus, he opens to the reader the fleeting query whether 
he is really fortifying Mrs. Adams or is disclosing the Nation as 
the possible source rather than the echo of most of her opinions. 
Would it not have been more helpful to the reader, and the 
writer, as well, to have quoted current comments from other con- 
temporary sources, to show that she may not always have been 
correct in her judgments? Reading of momentous events, one 
would like to see, in a footnote on the same page, some sage com- 
ment of Mr. Rhodes, or Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s shrewd estimate 
of the person described in the letters. As it stands, we get nothing 
but a narrow stream of partisan prejudice, running through the 
ocean of national affairs. 

All who have been active know what a thrill conspiracy in- 
duces. To be in a clique, to be part of an exclusive coterie, gives 
one a strength unknown to isolated effort. From such a group, 
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however, not much tolerance and wisdom is to be expected; al- 
though Mrs. Adams’s cup of satisfaction may well have contented 
her, if most of the “ George Apleys” between Louisburg Square 
and Massachusetts Avenue were of her own way of thinking. 

One can not read these letters without the conviction that the 
writer had something of social value to offer at the many notable 
functions which she attended. She had a wide if not very pro- 
found acquaintance with language, literature, and art, and an 
imagination and sureness in taste that gave her confidence. She 
had what she calls “ sass,” delightfully shown when she reminded 
the fault-finding historian, E. A. Freeman, that his “ ancestors the 
Picts and Scots, [also] ate their meat raw, and tore it with their 
fingers” (332) . The whole incident, with the subsequent delight 
of Henry, “the husband of her bosom,” who “ rolled off his 
chair,” as she repeated the tale, is evidence that she was more 
than an onlooker at dinner parties. The same “ sass” was shown 
by Ernesta Bullitt in her Uncensored Diary, and Americans re- 
joiced in war time to read how she told General von Bissing, in 
Prussianized Belgium, just what she thought of him. Mrs. Bullitt, 
however, had the opportunity to censor her “ uncensored ” diary 
before publication. Shall we not have the charity to believe that, 
had Mrs. Adams lived, she would have softened many of her 
phrases before her letters were printed? 

No one should close this book without turning to the article on 
“ The Tragedy of Mrs. Henry Adams” in the Quarterty. There 
one begins to feel the deep and devastating power of thwarted 
motherhood, the definite inability to believe, that underlay and 
influenced all Mrs. Adams’s mental processes. A spectacular career 
of social brilliance was followed by the strain of months of nursing 
at the bedside of her dying father. She must have brooded upon 
the futility of much of her glamorous success. She had no child, 
and she suspected that this was a lasting sorrow to her devoted 
husband. The weakening of her desire to live was not unnatural. 
Was it surprising, then, that she willingly gave up life’s struggle 
on December 6, 1885, and hoped to pass into that Nirvana which 
to her husband and herself was an experimental substitute for the 
Peace of God? 

The preacher of old thought that no story was complete which 
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did not point a moral. The comment of Mrs. Adams’s friend, 
Eleanor Whiteside, is a fitting close to these observations: “ It 
seems to me a kind of lesson on what a little way intellect and cul- 
tivation and the best things of this life go, when you come to the 
heart of life and death.” * 


Shirley, Massachusetts. CuarLes KNowLEs BOLTon. 


American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the Eighteenth 


Century. By Sister Mary Augustina (Ray). (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. 456. $4.75.) 


This book does not reveal a new or unknown aspect of the 
religious intolerance of the English American colonies, but, as 
Professor E. B. Greene remarks in his foreword, it is the most 
“ comprehensive, thoroughly documented and accurate account 
of this phase of American history.” It describes first the various 
forms that anti-Catholic opinion assumed in England up to 1688; 
then its importation into the colonies and its development in this 
‘new environment. The author analyzes in detail prejudice against 
the Catholics as it found expression among the colonial clergy 
and in colonial education and literature. Last, but not least, she 
investigates how opinion affected practice. The long chapter on 
“The Tradition in Action” is a detailed history of Protestant 
intolerance of Catholicism in colonial America. In the last three 
chapters the author follows the anti-Catholic tradition in its de- 
cline during the pre-revolutionary decade, during the Revolu- 
tion, and at the time of the making of the constitution. 

As Professor Greene warns us, “ the study is not concerned with 
the merits or demerits of particular religious systems, the truth or 
falsity of the ideas expressed by their respective advocates. Preju- 
dices and justified opinions are equally facts with which the his- 
torian has to reckon.” As a matter of fact, the author has care- 
fully avoided any direct analysis of the value of anti-Catholic 
feeling which occurs in rather monotonous sequence in sermons, 
public utterances, treatises, poems, official documents, and pri- 


1 Saturday Review of Literature (December 5, 1936), 11. 
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vate papers, denouncing Popery, Babylon, the Man of Sin, the 
Mother of Harlots, and similar commonplaces which fill the re- 
ligious controversial literature of the times. Sister Ray has not 
tried to interpret in detail the growth and persistence of anti- 
Catholic prejudice in America in the light of the general history 
of the colonies, still less in the light of the general history of re- 
ligious intolerance in both Catholic and Protestant countries of 
that period. As a result her book is more than anything else a 
collection of documentary evidence of the existence of anti- 
Catholic sentiment and of the various forms in which propa- 
ganda found expression. Perhaps this was precisely the author's 
wise intention. After all, ecclesiastical writers in dealing with the 
history of religious intolerance have always the sensation of step- 
ping on treacherous territory. 

Sister Ray, however, expresses the hope that her book may 
make “ some slight contribution towards a better understanding 
among the various religious denominations”; since it has es- 
sayed not only a survey of early American feeling toward Roman 
Catholicism, but also “ an investigation of its origins” (Preface) . 
This investigation is limited, as we have said, to its English sources 
and connections without trespassing on the controversial and 
polemical ground of the causes, religious, political, and eco- 
nomic, which made possible the rise and growth of justified and 
unjustified attacks on the papacy and the Catholic church. As 
far as the American colonies are concerned, the author only oc- 
casionally and incidentally mentions some of the reasons which 
fostered the prejudices against, and fear of, any Catholic infiltra- 
tion or propaganda among the inhabitants. 

One rather doubts, however, if this book, when read by persons 
who have no historical background and no other sources of in- 
formation on the subject, will really be a valuable “ contribution 
towards a better understanding among the various religious de- 
nominations.” For such a purpose it would have been necessary 
to compare the opinions and the practice of intolerance in the 
colonies with those of other countries, including Catholic lands, 
such as Mexico, during the same period. Only thus could readers 
of all denominations be brought to realize that they all sinned 
against justice and charity in their dealing with dissenters, and 
to feel the cogent need of forgiving and forgetting. 
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Sister Ray, to be sure, is not blind to the fact that religious in- 
tolerance, at least in principle, is a logical outcome of dogmatism. 
She frankly states that “the history of Christianity furnishes too 
many instances of a misguided zeal which would force its be- 
liefs upon others, presumably less enlightened, in order to secure 
their salvation ” (11) . Also, speaking of the narrow interpretation 
by Protestants of religious liberty as meaning “freedom for 
themselves and persecution for others,” Sister Ray remarks with 
great candor that this conception “ rests upon the assumption 
that they alone possessed the truth.” And commenting upon the 
English laws of Queen Anne in 1704, she does not hesitate to 
write that “ invading the privacy of the home, the law prescribed 
that the children of mixed marriages should be reared as protes- 
tants” (59). Such statements, though suggested by Protestant 
practices, are of a general character, and are applicable to all 
denominations and churches, including the Catholic. 

To the historian, however, this elaborate and extremely well 
documented exposition of American Protestant intolerance in 
the eighteenth century offers exhaustive evidence that in the gen- 
eral history of religious intolerance the Puritans and other Protes- 
tants of the colonies were far from being the worst offenders. 
After all, no blood was shed; no martyrs were burned at the stake; 
no confessors were made to suffer and die in dark prisons. In 
general, Catholics were either expelled from the colonies, or only 
deprived of political rights and some privileges. The above- 
mentioned chapter, “ The Tradition in Action,” shows that, all 
in all, extreme violence against Catholics was more oratorical 
exercise and display of verbal fireworks, than actual practice. It 
had no counterpart in the use of violent means of repression or 
bloody persecutions. Even when laws were enacted which, if 
strictly applied, would have prevented any Catholic from taking 
up residence in a colony, very seldom do we find a very rigorous 
enforcement of them. In most cases, Catholics, though deprived of 
special rights, could live in relative peace. It must not be for- 
gotten, also, that in some colonies, such as Pennsylvania, as in- 
deed the author has taken care to show in detail, Catholics and 
all other dissenters enjoyed more or less complete liberty. Pennsyl- 
vania was, perhaps, the only region on earth at that time where 
religious tolerance was actually put into practice. 
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Judging by the very picture which Sister Ray has traced with 
painstaking care, the reviewer does not find the following state- 
ment very convincing: “ Given such opinions with such deriva- 
tions, the wonder is not that Roman Catholics have been the 
subject of religious discriminations, but that these have been re- 
moved as quickly and as completely as they have.” He is tempted 
to conclude in a different strain: that, given the relatively mild 
form of religious intolerance practised in the American colonies, 
given also the needs and exigencies of the new environment, and, 
above all, given the new humanitarian and philosophical ideas 
having no religious origin which were dominant among the lead- 
ers of the pre-revolutionary and revolutionary periods and in- 
spired the constitution, there is little or no reason to wonder that 
religious discriminations have been “ removed as quickly and as 
completely as they have ” — at least among the right-thinking and 
less fanatic part of the American population. 


Harvard University. Grorce La PIANA. 


Early American Rooms, 1650-1858: A Consideration of the 
Changes in Style between the Arrival of the Mayflower and the 
Civil War in the Regions Originally Settled by the English and 
the Dutch. Edited by Russell Hawes Kettell. (Portland, Maine: 
The Southworth-Anthoensen Press. 1936. Pp. xviii, 200. Illus- 
trated. $16.50.) 


In the 1890's, when domestic architecture in America, as a 
whole, was still at low ebb, a group of the younger architects, 
spurred on, no doubt, by the classicism displayed in the buildings 
at the Chicago World’s Fair, turned their enthusiasm to the re- 
maining examples of that democratic and attenuated, if you like, 
classicism found in the domestic architecture of colonial and 
early federal America. 

Notes, photographs, sketches, and measured drawings were 
made here and there from Maine to Georgia by men who later 
exercised their influence in the practice of their profession. 
Their studies were published in the American Architect and 
Building News and eventually, in 1898, under the editorship of 
William Rotch Ware, they appeared in portfolio form as The 
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Georgian Period. For this work of forty years ago many of us have 
an unchanging high regard even though in familiarity we ex- 
press a gentle annoyance over details. 

During these past forty years an appreciation of the fine arts as 
the expression of a people in relation to their condition and col- 
lective aim has been on the increase. The grand manner is admira- 
ble for the grand occasion, and thinking in terms of Renaissance 
palaces and thirteenth-century cathedrals is also admirable, but 
the aims of the eighteenth century in America were democratic; 
the arts had to do with daily life for individuals without princely 
association of church or state. The arts which have grown out of 
differing conditions are all important, and we need a knowledge 
of the differences. 

Great art museums such as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art, Philadelphia, to mention only three, have 
undertaken the exhibition of early American arts by showing 
authentic objects in original rooms so carefully placed that they 
truly exhibit a characteristic ensemble of a place and a time. 

In his volume recently published, Russell H. Kettell, akin in 
spirit to those young architects of the 18go’s, has presented twelve 
American rooms extending in date from 1650 to 1858, rooms 
which in each instance now stand in museums or houses main- 
tained for the public. Each room, with its furnishings, is shown 
by drawings carefully made at scale with pencil and brush. 
Twelve plates are in color, an important contribution, thanks to 
the excellent color-printing by the well known Max Jaffe, of 
Vienna. 

The author and his associate contributors have supplied a text 
which offers comment on the particulars of each room and also 
an historical note for the time and place represented. As a piece 
of book-making the volume is as distinguished in all its details as 
are the thoughtfully selected rooms it illustrates. 

It seems an interesting coincidence that the last room in the 
series selected by the author happens to be the restored parlor 
of the Roosevelt House in New York, circa 1858. It was in 1858 
that Mount Vernon was acquired for restoration and preserva- 
tion, and both properties, the homes of two presidents, were 
saved and are maintained to-day by American women! 
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Mr. Kettell’s book includes much in the way of historical data, 
but the emphasis is placed on domestic architecture and its allied 
arts. It should be of much interest to those who are in accord 
with that work which began, from his point of view, in the 1890's, 
continued its way in architectural practice, made its mark in the 
policies of art museums, and now has seen an entire town restored 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Epwin J. Hipxiss. 


A History of Dedham, Massachusetts. By Frank Smith. (Dedham: 
The Transcript Press. 1936. Pp. 543. $5.00.) 


One of the curiosities of New England historiography is that a 
town as important as Dedham should have produced no town 
history between 1827 and the appearance of this volume. The an- 
swer is, probably, that its energies in the field of history have been 
devoted to the publication of the town records and an historical 
periodical in contents second to none of its kind. Those of us who 
have spent weary hours thumbing the inadequate indexes of the 
Dedham Historical Register have prayed for a good town his- 
tory summarizing its monographs as Phillips has done those on 
Salem. 

There are several distinct types of good town histories. Brook- 
line has a popular and entertaining volume suitable for use in 
the schools; Judd’s Hadley makes town archives available; and 
Bolton's Shirley shows how the social history of a town may be 
written without vague generalizations on colonial life. Mr. Smith’s 
volume is not one of these. It is a scrap-book in which notes are 
arranged in chapters, most of which undertake to carry their 
topics from the founding to the present. The chapters are divided 
into topical sections, too frequently not related to one another 
or the chapter heading. For example, in the chapter “ Town 
Affairs ” are sections relating to “ Distinguished Guests,” “ Mines,” 
“ Fire Engines,” “ Newspapers,” and “ Spring Floods.” Under a 
chapter headed “ Miscellaneous” are “ Luster Ware,” “ Whit- 
tling,” “ The Pathetic Abandoned Home,” “ The Evolution of 
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Dishes,” “ Posters,” “ Printing,” “Quakers in Dedham,” and 
“ Negro Slaves.” These section topics are not indicated in the 
table of contents, and but rarely indexed, although “ Stations, 
filling,” are. There are thousands of names in the text, but only 
a few appear in the index. Not one person in a hundred who con- 
sults this volume will be able to find what he is looking for, al- 
though the material is probably buried somewhere in the book. 

The jumbling of the material within chapters further compli- 
cates the problem of finding anything. The chapter on “ Domes- 
tic Life in the Colonial Home ” hops from 1635, to 1860 and back 
again and includes such irrelevant topics as the general history of 
the development of lighting facilities. The famous revenue-cutter 
Gaspee intrudes itself incognito in the chapter on “ Dedham Tav- 
erns,” and everywhere one encounters such irrelevancies as the 
bean’s “ability to fertilize itself by taking nitrogen out of the 
air.” Such not-quite-true statements repeatedly bring the reader 
up short. For example, the author says that geologists can tell 
that certain Dedham arrowheads are two thousand years old by 
ascertaining the material of which they are made, when what he 
really means is that slate points have been identified by the an- 
‘thropologists as belonging to the culture of the old Red Paint 
people. 

There are many doubtful “ firsts” and questionable statements 
— such as that the Boston-New York post rider blazed the trees 
as he went along so that he could find his way home. One must 
doubt that apple trees planted by the first settlers still stand; but 
that may not be what Mr. Smith intended to imply. Equally 
misleading is the telescoping of history by giving one wage scale 
for the whole first century of New England history. More serious 
is the including, without explanation, of imaginary pictures of 
the first meeting-house and school-house in an interesting and 
useful series of illustrations. 

This book was probably written before the appearance of the 
recent volumes by Mr. Morison; so certain misinterpretations in 
the matter of education are natural. However, it should be said 
again that the title of “ Sir” given to the school-master was not an 
honorary one, but indicated that he was a B.A. who had not as yet 
proceeded M.A. The records do not call him “ Sir Joseph Belcher,” 
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as this volume indicates, but “ Sir Belcher,” a very different matter. 
There are several century errors in dates, as “ 1835," for “ 1735,” 
(109) . One suspects other dates but hesitates to indict them be- 
cause of the author’s habit of striding over three centuries in a 
single paragraph. The months and days of the birth and death of 
Joseph Richards (368) are reversed. 

This volume follows the too common custom of representing 
old manuscript forms of letters of the alphabet and old abbrevia- 
tions by modern type of similar shape, as “ yt y£” for “ that if,” 
“ ppownded ” and “ psons”” for “ propownded ” and “ persons,” 
and a superior “ r” in the middle of a word. Dizzied by this spell- 
ing, the proof-readers have let pass a few errors like “ mastered” 
for “ mustered ” (36) . Direct quotations without quotation marks 
(39) sometimes cause the reader to lose the sense of a paragraph. 
The construction of this history makes inevitable a number of 
repetitions which irritate any one who tries to read the volume 
through, but few people will get far in that effort, because the 
jumbled material does not make easy reading — all of which is 
unfortunate, because several good stories are well managed in the 
telling. Because the book must be regarded as a quarry for facts 
and not a piece of literature, it is to be regretted that so much space 
is given over to generalities not directly connected with Dedham, 
such as summaries from Weeden. Be it said to Mr. Smith’s credit, 
however, that he follows good sources and understands the struc- 
ture of colonial society better than many professional historians 
who have undertaken to write on the subject. He makes his Ded- 
ham neither an utopia nor a town of quaint and queer bigots. 

Amateur historians are, if anything, more essential to the craft 
than their professional brethren, for they make the bricks from 
which the latter build. Unfortunately they must spend their lives 
in gathering their material and rarely have the opportunity to 
learn the knack of presenting it well. We would do better with 
more volumes like this and fewer by glib writers who have not 
the patience to carry on research. If Mr. Smith or the Dedham 
Historical Society will put out a pamphlet containing a detailed 
index of this volume, the work will be used as a quarry of Dedham 
history for a long time. 


Massachusetts Historical Society. Cuirrorp K. SHIPTON. 
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The Life and Times of Major John Mason of Connecticut: 1600- 
1672. By Louis B. Mason. (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1935. Pp. 349. $3.00.) 


It is appropriate, especially in view of the late tercentennial 
celebrations and of the various recently published works about 
the dashing Indian fighter of Massachusetts, Captain John Under- 
hill, that Connecticut’s Major John Mason, valiant military com- 
mander, magistrate, and efficient administrator of Indian affairs, 
should be accorded a new biography. Except for a few brief 
sketches no life of Major Mason has appeared since George Ellis’s 
in 1844. 

Fate was unkind to Major Mason and to history, however, when 
she placed this task in the hands of one of such imperfect com- 
prehension of colonial history and of such limited literary accom- 
plishments as the author of The Life and Times of Major John 
Mason. Essaying to write a life “of the New England colo- 
nies’ first great military leader” which will assist “ every loyal 
American ” to understand “ the principles and motives which led 
to the founding of this Republic” (vii) , the author not only dem- 


_ onstrates effectively his own misunderstanding of many of these 


principles and motives, particularly those of an ecclesiastical na- 
ture, but also in an effort to portray “ the amusements and inter- 
esting everyday life of the Pioneers” (according to the jacket) 
assembles an incoherent mass of facts relating to social history, 
many of which are irrelevant, erroneous, or employed in an 
anachronistic manner. 

Obviously the author has little intelligent sympathy for the 
Puritans, especially Massachusetts Puritans, though perhaps it is 
ill-considered enthusiasm for his subject which leads him to set 
apart Major Mason as one who “ always advocated religious lib- 
erty” and leaned “in the direction of freedom of conscience.” 
(75) - But only a poor understanding of the works of Williston 
Walker, Champlain Burrage, Perry Miller, and the Puritans 
themselves impels him to cite John Cotton as the man “ who or- 
ganized the Congregational Church” (175), and to compound 
the old errors about the Puritans’ religious intolerance and 
“cruelty” in dealing with Antinomians and Quakers. 


1 The New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vill, 1 (March, 1935), 132. 
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The book is further weakened by ill-executed attempts to add 
literary condiments in the form of “ interesting” side-lights on 
colonial manners and customs. The author borrows heavily from 
the works of Alice Morse Earle, Mary Alden Ward, John Fiske, 
and others, but the literary pattern is so unskilfully woven that the 
treatment becomes jerky and incoherent. Moreover, the author 
is frequently careless about details. For example, though a mis- 
print may account for the reference to Dr. Robert Child as “ Dr. 
Chile” (238 and index), it is evidently no typographical error 
when Harvard's Henry Dunster is repeatedly referred to as 
“ Henry Dunston” (192 and index), when Sir Isaac Newton is 
called “ John Newton” (318) , when Israel Stoughton is confused 
with his son, William Stoughton, and cited as “ one of the judges 
at the Salem witchcraft trials” (140), when John Winthrop, Jr., 
is named “ one of the founders of the Royal Society ” as of 1642- 
1643 (266), and when the author states (243) that “ In 1642, the 
first representative assembly was held in the colonies. . 

Most of these minor errors might be overlooked if the author 
gave an adequate treatment of Major Mason’s long service to 
Connecticut Colony as chief military officer and administrator of 
Indian relations. A careful study of Connecticut's Indian rela- 
tions in the era between the Pequot War and King Philip’s War 
would be a valuable addition to the colonial history of New Eng- 
land and one which is very pertinent to the life of Major John 
Mason. But at almost every point the author contents himself with 
such general statements as: “ Mason’s military duties took much 
of his time, not only in training the militia, but in adjusting dis- 
putes that arose between the Indians, and occasionally between 
the Indians and the English ” (197. See, also, 202, 222, 259 ff.) , and 
wanders off into his bizarre collection of facts about, to quote the 
blurb on the jacket, “ the interesting everyday life of the Pioneers, 
combined with the hardships and exciting events which were mak- 
ing history.” Loyal Americans will find little to assist their under- 
standing of the principles and motives which led to the founding 
of this republic or of the life and services of Connecticut's soldier, 
magistrate, and diplomat in The Life and Times of Major John 
Mason. 


Lake Forest College. RAYMOND P. STEARNS. 
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Robert Hallowell Richards: His Mark. An Autobiography. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. xiii, 329. 
$3.00.) 


The author of this book was the seventh student to register at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology when it opened its 
doors early in the year 1865. Graduating in 1868, he was at once 
appointed to the teaching staff; in 1873 he was put in charge of 
the department of mining and metallurgy, and he held that po- 
sition until his retirement in 1914, at the age of seventy. His auto- 
biography, published when he is ninety-two, is addressed to “ my 
young people,” a term which may include any one who has come 
under his influence as friend and teacher since he began his career 
sixty-eight years ago. Written at different periods during the last 
ten or a dozen years, the book is discursive and informal; the sub- 
ject-matter ranges from topics of great interest to the trivial; there 
are factual errors, for which the author makes a disarming apology; 
the style is uneven. Nevertheless, it is all unified by the revelation 
on every page of a unique and lovable man. 

Former students, members of the mining profession, those who 


_are interested in the early history of the institution which he 


served so well — in short, all who have known “ Bobby ” Richards 
— will look forward to the reading of this book with the knowledge 
that it will revive happy and inspiring memories. Another group 
to whom it will appeal is those who are interested in the history 
of New England families. Richard’s mother was a Gardiner, and 
the first chapter of the book helps to an understanding of the part 
played by her family in the development of the Kennebec Valley. 
Finally, in the general reading public there are many parents who 
may profitably study the story of the boy who, till the age of 
twenty, was the “ school dunce,” and found himself only when he 
went to the new school of science which put “ book learning” in 
a lower rank and stressed observation of nature and the discipline 
of the laboratory as fundamental in the training of the mind. 
Through this training Robert Hallowell Richards was enabled to 
make his mark. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Henry G. PEARSON. 
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Revolutionary New Hampshire: An Account of the Social and 
Political Forces Underlying the Transition from Royal Province 
to American Commonwealth. By Richard Francis Upton. 
(Hanover: Dartmouth College Press. 1936. Pp. x, 276. $3.00.) 


This book, written by a young man who had not completed his 
twenty-first year, is incredibly good. When the present reviewer 
first turned its pages, he was so favorably impressed that he dis- 
trusted his own judgment and decided to postpone a final verdict 
until he had had time to submit Mr. Upton’s work to every test 
he could bring to bear upon it. Those tests have now been made, 
and it is a pleasure to report that the first impression has been 
amply confirmed. 

New Hampshire's history, like her country roads, is little known 
to the general public, and it has not been explored to any appre- 
ciable extent by those who are given to research. This is the more 
remarkable because its first investigator, Jeremy Belknap, wrote 
a history of the state that set a high standard and remains a classic 
in its field. In the century and a half since Belknap’s time many 
good town histories and a few biographies of New Hampshire 
worthies have appeared, but almost no one has made an intensive 
study of the state as a whole. The nineteenth century and the 
early years of the twentieth produced perhaps a half-dozen chroni- 
cles that brought the story down to the time of writing, but these 
for the most part rest on secondary material and not on the granite 
foundation of thorough research. 

Towards the end of his second volume Belknap gives an ade- 
quate outline of the American Revolution as it affected New 
Hampshire, but he lived too near the time of those events to enable 
him to judge what aspects would most interest future generations. 
Often he tells us what was done, but not how it was done, or why. 
Consequently the occasional student of that period has been puz- 
zled by this and that, and would have given much for a five-minute 
chat with Meshech Weare, William Whipple, Josiah Bartlett, or 
Nicholas Gilman. The administrative side of the war was espe- 
cially obscure. It was clear that things got done, but that was about 
all one could find out. 

With extraordinary industry and persistence Mr. Upton has 
unearthed and examined almost every available document, manu- 
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script, newspaper, and secondary work bearing on New Hamp- 
shire in the years 1775-1783. This represents a prodigious amount 
of work which perhaps any compiler, if given time, might have 
accomplished. But Mr. Upton is much more than a gatherer of 
useful material. He possesses both discrimination and insight, and 
never fails to see the true significance of whatever comes under his 
eye. Besides clearness of vision he has clarity of literary style. He 
presents the results of his discoveries with such lucidity that the 
reader never has to reread a sentence in order to get its meaning. 

In his opening chapters the author describes pre-tevolutionary 
New Hampshire and the incidents that led to the downfall of the 
royal government in 1775. The narrative is interesting, sometimes 
even charming, and constitutes an excellent background for the 
chapters that follow. From this point on the approach to the sub- 
ject is primarily topical, but the sequence is sufficiently chrono- 
logical to give one the feeling of progressing with the course of 
the war. Any chapter may be read intelligibly as an independent 
essay, or it may be taken as part of the whole view of revolutionary 
New Hampshire. Mr. Upton appears to have written with this in 
mind. If he did, he has succeeded admirably. The process involved 

‘a certain amount of repetition, but not more than the reader is 
glad to have. 

Of the sixteen chapters those entitled “ Privateering and the 
Continental Navy,” “The Suppression of the Loyalists,” and 
“ Secession Movement in the West ” will probably have most ap- 
peal to the general reader. To those who have worked in the field 
of New Hampshire history and have been baffled by various as- 
pects of it, “ Clash of Political Opinion,” ““ The Army and Its Ad- 
ministration,” and “ Revolutionary Finance in New Hampshire ” 
will be the most informing and the most impressive. Mr. Upton’s 
ability to acquire information that has escaped many of us is both 
exciting and discouraging. 

The preface suggests that this study was begun and carried 
through to publication in a single year. One surmises, however, 
that the author had made at least a good beginning on the work 
while he was still a student in college, for there is no trace of hasty 
production at any point. The well-arranged bibliography is com- 
plete, specific, and sufficiently critical. The quotations that serve 
as preludes to the chapters are always appropriate and indicate 
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wide reading. The present reviewer feels much as Governor John 
Wentworth did when he returned to Jeremy Belknap the manu- 
script of a certain part of his History of New Hampshire. On that 
occasion Wentworth wrote: “ Your care in this composition disap- 
points the ambition of critical examination, and gratifies the more 
pleasing candour of friendship. Both combine in justifying my 
declaration that I cannot suggest an amendment.” 


Harvard University. LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 


Commons Debates: 1621. Edited by Wallace Notestein, Frances 
Helen Relf, and Hartley Simpson. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1935. Pp. 1, xxiv, 343; Ul, 545; Ul, viii, 473; IV, 
448; V, 534; Vi, 482; and vu, xv, 656. $35.00.) 


The fruit of many years of search for manuscripts, of patient 
copying, annotation, and indexing, these seven volumes of diaries 
of the Parliament of 1621 provide the fullest, the most compre- 
hensive and the most minutely studied record of any such body 
in English history, perhaps, with possibly one exception, in the 
history of any country. It has been observed that if all the material 
relating to all English parliaments had been collected and printed 
in such detail, it might well overpower investigation in the field 
of English history. The implied criticism in that observation will 
not much appeal to one interested in the subject; though it is not 
probable that such a colossal task will ever be accomplished, if 
for no other reason, because of the expense involved, not merely in 
money but in time and energy. To any one cynical enough to 
think of it there is enough material in this field alone to keep gen- 
erations of graduate students in history busy and provide their 
instructors with a much-needed breathing-space in their efforts to 
find new themes for doctoral dissertations. 

The seven handsome volumes which cover this brief period of 
English parliamentary history with minute exactness have as their 
foundation the thirteen — or fifteen — documents known as “ The 
Anonymous Journal X,” the diaries of Barrington, Pym, Belasyse, 
Smyth, Wentworth, Rich, Holland, and Howard, the “ Z Diary,” 
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the “ Book of Committees,” the manuscript known as “ Rawlin- 
son, B. 151,” the “Commons Journal,” the “ Book of Orders,” 
the fragment known as an “ Excerpt from Egerton MS. 2651,” and 
the so-called “ Minnesota Manuscript.” To these have been added 
an introduction, which deals almost entirely with the textual 
questions of the documents; three elaborate and extensive appen- 
dices, treating of every conceivable question raised in this parlia- 
ment; and a remarkable index. 

Among the matters relating especially to America and more 
especially to New England, the entries, if not numerous in pro- 
portion to the other items, have much interest. Of particutar im- 
portance to the history of New England are those relating to the 
patent and the patentees, which give in effect, the complete history 
of that document in this parliament. There are, besides some items 
relating to Plymouth, and a long list of entries under Virginia and 
the Virginia Company. Most of all, however, the entries under 
the name of Sir Edwin Sandys reveal how active and how promi- 
nent was the man who, of all men of this time, most needs a full- 
length biography. His activity, if not his importance, is revealed 
in the fact that there are two full pages of references to his doings 


- and sayings in this brief period, a record excelled only by James I 


— who gets three pages and a half. With these may be classed Sir 
Edward Coke, with three pages, and possibly the second most lo- 
quacious member of this parliament, now all but unknown to 
fame, Edward Alford, who, despite his volubility at this time, 
seems to have been overlooked even by the editors of the Diction- 
ary of National Biography. 

One thing this great work lacks — a historical commentary or 
introduction — which, however, it is understood is being written, 
and which, with the enormous and minute amount of knowledge 
of the subject possessed by the authors of this monumental work, 
should be, and doubtless will be, one of the most important con- 
tributions to the history of the period which has yet appeared. 
With it may be fitly crowned an enterprise which will remain as 
one of the most remarkable pieces of collecting and editing which 
English history affords. 


Harvard University. Wizvr C. Assorr. 
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Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. xxvii. 
Transactions, 1930-1933. (Boston: The Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. 1935. Pp. xviii, 536. $5.00.) 


New England history and New Englanders provide the sub- 
stance of nearly all the essays and documents in this volume. An 
exception is Mr. Francis Parkman’s useful study of the nature 
of “ French Policy in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 1697-1712.” 
But even here it would seem that we have the reflection of a New 
England family interest in Anglo-French colonial rivalry. 

There is, however, much variety of matter and method: from 
the provocative comments on Massachusetts historiography in 
Professor Andrews’s discourse, to the biographical detail of Oliver 
Elton’s “ Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Oliver, 1734-1815.” Miss 
Isabel Calder contributes an admirably critical essay on “ John 
Cotton’s ‘Moses His Judicials’”; and Curtis Nettels one of his 
penetrating economic studies, “ England’s Trade with New Eng- 
land and New York, 1685-1720.” Several essays of marked biblio- 
graphical value are included, notably Fulmer Mood’s study of the 
writings of John Josselyn. “ The Puritan View of War ” — with its 
distinction between just and unjust wars — is traced by Professor 
Buffinton in the writings and deeds of the Puritans, and is shown 
to reflect their general conservatism in social ethics. Burnet, Prince, 
Edwards, Bishop Berkeley, Henry Newman, and Paul Dudley are 
the subjects of brief essays or documents. 

The most significant concentration of interest appears in the 
numerous notes and documents on education, libraries, and read- 
ing. The library lists compiled with great pains by Professor Mori- 
son, Charles F. and Robin Robinson, and R. F. Seybolt add im- 
portantly to the resources of the historian of New England culture. 
Another compilation of great value in this field is Mr. Arthur O. 
Norton's listing of “ Harvard Text-Books and Reference Books 
of the Seventeenth Century,” to which Professor Morison has made 
many additions. This volume maintains the high standards long 
since set for the society's publications in editing and format as 
well as in the variety and quality of its scholarship. 


University of Michigan. VERNER W. CRANE. 
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Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776. Col- 
lated and edited by Leonard Woods Labaree. (New York and 
London: D. Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated. 1935. 
Two Volumes. Pp. xxxiv, 937. $10.00.) 


As long ago as 1893 the Colonial Society of Massachusetts ob- 
tained copies of the royal instructions issued to the governors and 
other crown officials of the province of Massachusetts Bay; and 
shortly after the printing of them was begun. So baffling were 
the editorial problems raised by the repetitiousness of these in- 
structions, minor changes in phraseology, and the tracing of each 
to its ultimate source, however, that publication of the Massa- 
chusetts instructions was reluctantly abandoned, and only the 
commissions of the governors and other royal officials printed. 
Yet Professor Labaree has published in two volumes the sub- 
stance of all royal instructions to the governors or chief executives 
of the twenty-four royal provinces that existed for a whole or part 
of the period from 1670 to the Revolution. 

The ingenious and original method by which the editor per- 
formed this extraordinary feat of arrangements and condensation 


- broke every orthodox canon of editing historical documents; yet 


it can not be said that he sacrificed either substance or letter, or 
the eyes of his readers. The volumes are beautifully printed in 
good, clear type, the lines well leaded; and by the copious indexes 
and cross-references it is possible to reconstruct the complete in- 
structions under which any governor was acting in any particular 
year. What Professor Labaree did was to “ break down ” the two 
hundred and ten sets of instructions, containing over twenty 
thousand numbered articles, that he found in the Public Record 
Office into eighteen general subjects. These range from governor 
and council, assembly and legislation through currency, revenue 
and finance, military and maritime affairs, religion and morals, 
to land, commerce, industry, and agriculture, and acts of trade. 
Under each of these eighteen subjects, there are six or more sub- 
headings: maritime affairs, for instance, is divided into governor's 
authority, privateers, prizes, piracy, admiralty rights, and convoys. 
Under each subheading are printed the typical or sample instruc- 
tions on every topic that is logically comprehended under it, 
together with variants, in phraseology, with a list of each gover- 
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nor’s instruction in which that particular clause or its variant 
appears, the dates when and places where the instruction was in 
force, and cross-references to similar clauses under other headings. 
For instance, under “ Privateers” seven instructions are printed. 
Four of these refer to the colors to be flown by colonial privateers. 
One of them first appears in the instructions to the governor of 
the Leeward Islands in 1704, and lasted there until 1753; it was 
repeated in the instructions to the governors of New Jersey, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, and four of the island colonies between 
1708 and 1752, and revived, with phraseology slightly changed, 
for the governments of East Florida, Grenada, and Dominica, in 
1763-1770. The other three instructions on privateers’ colors were 
issued to nine, six, and thirteen different governments respectively, 
between 1761 and 1769. 

Of course no two instructions to any two governors, even of the 
same royal province, are textually identical in spelling, punctua- 
tion, or capitalization; the editor has therefore taken the unortho- 
dox liberty of conforming all texts to modern American usage, 
asking the reader to receive on faith his assurance “that no 
variation which alters the meaning of an instruction has been 
omitted.” ° 

Professor Labaree’s method of presentation has other advan- 
tages than brevity. It gives the student almost at a glance a con- 
spectus of official British colonial policy on the large variety of 
topics upon which the Lords of Trade believed that royal gover- 
nors might profitably be instructed. It breaks down local divisions; 
no longer may the student of some particular colony assume that 
a general instruction was aimed at some local condition. Take, 
for instance, the instructions to Governor Phips of Massachusetts 
in 1691 (503): “ You are to take care that drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, swearing and blasphemy, be discountenanced and pun- 
ished; and . . . you are not to admit any person to public trusts 
and employments in the province . . . whose ill fame and con- 
versation may occasion scandal.” A student of Massachusetts 
might suppose from the Puritanic flavor of this clause that the 
Reverend Increase Mather was its instigator, with a view to keep- 
ing his protégé Phips on the “ straight-and-narrow.” Actually it 
is first found in the instructions issued by that well-known Puri- 
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tan monarch, Charles II, to Lieutenant-Governor Sir Thomas 
Lynch of Jamaica; and the governors of Barbados, Bermuda, the 
Leeward Islands, New York, Virginia, Maryland, and the Do- 
minion of New England had been similarly instructed before 
Mr. Mather reached London. There were, of course, particular 
instructions to particular officials, such as Sir Peter Heywood’s 
very detailed instructions in 1716 to investigate the piratical ac- 
tivities of Lord Archibald Hamilton, Governor of Jamaica. 

Another set of topics that the editor’s method of presentation 
opens up, is the extent to which local institutions of-one colony 
or a group of colonies, commending themselves to the Board of 
Trade, were by them ordered to be introduced in other colonies. 
The group of instructions on townships (537-544) is a case in 
point. The governors of South Carolina from 1730 to 1774, of 
Nova Scotia from 1749 to 1773, and of the Floridas and Quebec in 
1763, were instructed to establish townships of about twenty 
thousand acres each, for the purpose of the settlers’ security and 
mutual assistance “in their civil concerns”; to lay out these 
townships along the seacoast or navigable rivers, extending back 
into the country; to fix sites for the village centres, lay out house 
lots and pasture lots, and make suitable reservations for the 
maintenance of a minister and of a school-master. Thus the 
famous policy of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 may be traced 
back to a phase of British imperial policy, and through it, to the 
New England township system of the seventeenth century. 

In Appendix A is a list of all instructions discovered by the 
editor with a reference to places where those printed elsewhere in 
full may be found, but not to the manuscript source, for which 
one must refer to Professor Andrews’s check-list in the 1911 
Report of the American Historical Association. In Appendix B 
are printed in full some representative commissions to royal 
governors, and in Appendix C the replies to the Board of Trade’s 
invitation to the royal governors in 1752 to indicate whatever 
parts of their instructions they considered obsolete or objection- 
able. 


Harvard University. S. E. Morison. 
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German Influence in American Education and Culture. By John 
A. Walz. (Philadelphia: Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 
1936. Pp. 79. $0.75-) 


Much matter in a little room! The specific gravity of this small 
book is not to be measured in terms of bulk, for it offers the most 
succinct and enlightening account of Germany's influence upon 
our educational and cultural ideals that is at present readily avail- 
able to the public. No chauvinistic prejudices can undermine the 
solid foundations of a work built upon such comprehensive and 
brilliant scholarship, so convincingly documented and so effec- 
tively built up. Starting with ultimate sources, it follows, step by 
step, the course of later developments. One's first reaction is the 
feeling that many intelligent people fail to estimate latent forces, 
which, directed by devoted leaders, have an enormous effect upon 
the higher issues of civilization. 

Germany's world-influence hardly began before the middle 
of the eighteenth century; that country owes a unique debt to 
Madame de Staél and Victor Cousin, who revealed to outsiders 
its philosophic and pedagogic achievements. New England think- 
ers and educators spread the light. More particularly, the Prussian 
system. of public schools fired the fervid missionary zeal of many 
in authority, and laid the firm basis of our highly developed popu- 
lar educational system. 

Later, the first American kindergarten was founded by Mrs. 
Carl Schurz at Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1856. The triumphant 
progress of this institution, which gained the interest of the 
United States bureau of education, and culminated in becoming 
a part of public-school teaching, was notably furthered by Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody. 

The book treats trenchantly of influences in theology, philoso- 
phy, and graduate studies, with a laudable economy that concerns 
itself only with vital factors. One has no impression of that special 
pleading which vitiates propaganda: the tone of the work sug- 
gests the wohltemperiertes Klavier, rather than the strident blare 
of a campaign-band. The presentation is in an admirably clear 
and engaging style. 


Evanston, Illinois. James Tart HatrFievp. 
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The Lonely Wayfaring Man: Emerson and Some Englishmen. 
By Townsend Scudder. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1936. Pp. xii, 228. $2.50.) 


In 1870 Moncure D. Conway, then residing in England, and 
Alexander Ireland, of Manchester, completed and printed their 
little volume called Emerson and his Friends. But as Emerson 
protested, it was never published, and the reviewer has seen only 
one copy, privately owned. Both Ireland and Conway made use 
of it, however, in books published almost immediately after his 
death. Circumstances made it impossible, however, for them to 
do more than furnish a small part of the materials which would 
later have to be appraised and given permanent form. Now this 
needful work has been done, and well done. Mr. Scudder not 
only gives us the most satisfactory account we have yet had of 
Emerson as he appeared to British eyes, but allows us to see its 
true significance by making us well acquainted with the observers 
themselves. He has written an introductory study of the visit 
of 1833 (fateful for the friendship with Carlyle) and a brief note 
on the events of fifty years later; but his main business is naturally 


‘with Emerson’s reception during the second visit, when the 


American essayist was hailed by disciples and friends and was 
heard in the lecture halls from London to Dundee. 

Carlyle, always the most magnetic of the friends, inevitably 
steals the show. The first meeting with him, Mr. Scudder believes, 
was fortuuate in time and place. By 1847 it would have been too 
late, and London could never have sprouted the seed of friend- 
ship that sprang to such quick and sturdy life in the soil of Craig- 
enputtock. Craigenputtock was the first, and Stonehenge, equally 
secluded and safe from the urban curse, the second place of 
meeting. Between these two real meetings, and later, there were 
plenty of hindrances to happy relations — Jane Carlyle’s jealousy 
for her husband’s fame and her addiction to caustic witticism at 
the expense of friends, Carlyle’s own disappointment at finding 
Emerson less his spiritual son than he had expected, his annoy- 
ance at learning that Emerson had issued a warning against him 
or at least against the style of his Sartor and French Revolution, 
and finally disagreement between the two men about Cromwell 
and differences of opinion over democracy, slavery, and the 
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American Civil War. It was Carlyle who yielded eventually on 
the last and most momentous of these issues. These are some of 
the interpretations that Mr. Scudder places upon the old and new 
facts which he has assembled. He has much to say of other friends, 
especially of Jane Carlyle, Allingham, Gilfillan, David Scott, 
Harriet Martineau, Crabb Robinson, and Clough; and these 
persons and many more stand in clearer relationship to Emerson 
because of this book. 

Some questions and doubts remain unanswered. For Words- 
worth’s recitation of his verses, it is hard to discover any signifi- 
cant difference between Emerson’s impressions of 1833 and those 
he elaborated in English Traits years after the event. If the 
thought that this was an almost comic situation did not crystallize 
in 1833 (30) , it was at least implied in the observation apparently 
committed to the journals on the day of the visit — that “ this old 
man took the same attitudes that he probably had at seventeen, 
whilst he recollected the sonnet he would recite.” It seems un- 
fortunate, especially in view of the recent study which Mr. Rich- 
ards has made of Longfellow in England * that the allusion to 
Longfellow as a friend whom Wordsworth remembered in 1848 
is allowed to go without explanation (135). And further evi- 
dence ought to have been offered for the meeting between Lydia 
M. Child and Carlyle (37). It is clear enough that Mrs. Child 
got a letter of introduction to Carlyle from Emerson, but the 
actual meeting, if it occurred, needs further documentation. So 
far as the reviewer is aware, there is no reason to suppose that 
the “Divinity School Address” damaged the earning power of 
Emerson as a lecturer (36). Letters and journal entries contain 
plentiful evidence that though he was alive to the risk of re- 
prisals, the Boston lectures of the following winter were decidedly 
prosperous. It seems probable that the part played by “ Amours 
de Voyage” in the Emerson-Clough friendship is considerably 
over-dramatized in the chapter called “Incredible Recoil.” 
Finally, Carlyle himself did not suggest a specific destination for 
the books he wished to give to New England as a gesture of 
amends (175). The correspondence of Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Norton shows that it was Norton who made the suggestion that 
Harvard should receive the collection, which, it may be added, 
related not only to Frederick the Great, but to Cromwell. 


1 Publications of the Modern Language Association, December, 1936. 
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These are minor faults at the worst and are decidedly out- 
weighed by obvious virtues. The book is the result of long and 
intimate acquaintance with the subject and is written with un- 
usual charm. It is one of the most readable of the many books 
about Emerson. 


Columbia University. RavpH L. Rusk. 


The Problem of Wineland. By Halldér Hermannsson. Islandica, 
xxv. (Ithaca and New York: Cornell University Press. 1936. 
Pp. vi, 84. $1.00.) 


The first serious attempt to assemble and evaluate the sources 
and to solve the problems concerning Wineland, or Vinland, was 
made by Charles Christian Rafn in 1837. He accepted both the 
two main sources as authoritative and located Hop, the site 
of Leif’s booths in Vinland, in Narragansett Bay. Rafn, however, 
was unquestionably uncritical, and his reliance upon certain 
inscribed rocks and other material remains to support his views 
was so absurd as to destroy confidence in his conclusions. Fifty 
years after his work was published, Gustav Storm and Arthur M. 
Reeves introduced 2 more critical approach to the problems. 
Nevertheless, no unanimity of opinion has been reached, al- 
though renewed attempts to offer a final solution continue to 
appear at frequent intervals. The available data are so incom- 
plete and ambiguous that possibly there may always remain 
legitimate differences of belief. 

Knowledge of the Wineland voyages is derived from two main 
sources: the Saga of Eric the Red (or of Thorfinn Karlsefni) in 
the so-called “ Hauk’s Book,” and the “ Tale of the Greenland- 
ers,” in the “ Flatey Book.” The former acknowledges only two 
voyages which actually reached Wineland: that of Leif Ericsson 
in the year 1000, driven out of his course on his way from Norway 
to Greenland; and that of Thorfinn Karlsefni, a few years later, 
accompanied by Thorvald, Freydis, and others. The latter lists 
five successful voyages: that of Bjarni Herjolfsson in 986, who, 
instead of Leif, was the discoverer of the new lands; then, in 
succession, those of Leif, Thorvald, Karlsefni, and Freydis. Of 
writers since 1887, there is a fairly even balance between those 
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who credit only the first of these two sources, and those who hold 
that the first was an Icelandic account magnifying Karlsefni’s 
exploits; while the second was the tradition as preserved in 
Greenland, more reliable in its relation of events connected with 
Eric’s own family. 

Many indications are given in these sources which might serve 
as clues to the localities visited by these explorers. Most of them 
are indefinite enough to fit almost any of the proposed solutions. 
Three have been the subject of particular controversy: first, the 
topographical descriptions, which have led different writers to 
reach different conclusions as to where the described places were 
situated — the southernmost of them, for instance, being assigned 
to Labrador at one extreme and to the Hudson River, or beyond, 
at the other — and second, the occurrence of vinber which, some 
think, may be cranberries (which would call for no locality south 
of Labrador) or, perhaps, grapes and so require a locality some- 
what south of Nova Scotia — unless grapes once had a wider range 
northward. A third subject of controversy springs from a crude 
observation in regard to the length of a day, which has been in- 
terpreted by various authorities as applying to a latitude any- 
where from about 50° or even farther north, to about 40° or even 
farther southward. 

Halldér Hermannsson is curator of the Fiske Icelandic Col- 
lection in Cornell University Library, and author or editor of the 
twenty-five annual volumes of Islandica. From him we can expect 
confidently a scholarly survey of these problems, and we are not 
disappointed in the result. Nevertheless, an impartial reviewer 
can merely record his conclusions, though only in regard to some 
of them can he feel sure that he is right. The first chapter of this 
volume surveys the earliest sources critically, and then, of the 
two principal sources, concludes that only the “ Hauk’s Book ” 
version is to be trusted. He holds that “ the story about Bjarni 
must have been invented after these lands had become known 
in popular tradition,” and that “ wherever the Tale differs from 
the Saga we must follow the Saga. . . . To piece together into 
a continuous story portions of the Saga and the Tale as some 
writers have done is against accepted principles of textual and 
historical criticism.” Yet, to a wholly impartial reader, with no 
fixed opinion of his own founded upon expert knowledge, some 
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recent writers have made this latter solution seem exceedingly 
plausible. 

A second chapter enquires into the “ alleged Norse remains and 
influences on the American Continent.” Here the reviewer can 
agree with the author without hesitation. The many alleged 
“Norse remains” in New England have been convincingly 
proved, by this time, to have had other, and less remote, origins. 
Beyond New England only the Yarmouth Stone and the Kensing- 
ton Stone are now in present dispute, and Mr. Hermannsson is 
probably right in regarding them as subtly fraudulent. Only the 
sagas themselves, always ambiguous as to localities, can be our 
guides as to where the Norsemen landed on the continent of 
North America. 

In a third chapter, the “ Geographical Aspects of the Problem,” 
Mr. Hermannsson concludes that “ Helluland ” was in Labrador 
north of Hamilton Inlet; “ Markland ” was in Labrador, to the 
south; “ Straumfjord” in Chaleur Bay, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and “ Hop” must have been somewhere in New England, 
indefinitely south of Passamaquoddy Bay, the northern limit of 
wild grapes. The bewildered reviewer, confronted with many 
other seemingly equally plausible geographical solutions, can only 
observe that this suggestion is at least as likely to be correct as a 
number of its rivals. It fits the known facts well, but so also do 
some of the others! 

The author devotes a final chapter to the “ Effects of the Dis- 
covery of Wineland.” After a critical examination of the known 
facts, he is unwilling to deny positively that the geographical dis- 
coveries of the Norsemen had any influence on the great explorers 
of the fifteenth century, but concludes that there is no good evi- 
dence that they did. 

This author’s long and intimate acquaintance with Icelandic 
literature entitles him to a respectful and sympathetic hearing. 
On many matters his decisions are authoritative. Yet there is much 
to be said on either side of some of the famous controversies with 
which he is concerned. In the mind of the reviewer the case con- 
cerning the disputed problems of trustworthy sources and locali- 
ties reached by the Norsemen is still unsettled. 


Brown University. EpMUND B. DELABARRE. 
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The British Empire before the American Revolution: Provincial 
Characteristics and Sectional Tendencies in the Era Preceding 
the American Crisis: 1, Great Britain and Ireland; u, The South- 
ern Plantations; ui, The Northern Plantations. By Lawrence 
Henry Gipson. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1936. 
Pp. xxix, 301; xxx, 383; xxxvi, 347. $15.00.) . 


The generous scope of this work and the substantial scholarship 
upon which it rests are such as to raise hopes and questions as to 
what new information has been added to the understanding of a 
large and significant subject. Professor Gipson tells us in the 
preface what he has aimed to do, but unfortunately there is a cer- 
tain indistinctness in the forecast. Some aspects of British imperial 
history have been “ quite passed over or mentioned incidentally,” 
he states, even though they are “ of first importance ” “ because it 
seemed desirable to give them much fuller subsequent considera- 
tion.” He specifically promises future volumes on “ Zones of Inter- 
national Friction, 1748-1754,” on the diplomacy of the period, 
and on the bibliography. He explains that his immediate aim has 
been “ to describe broadly the civilization of the Empire . . . by 
means of a cross section survey and especially to emphasize certain 
significant interrelations of its constituent parts.” He has sought 
to make the task manageable by concentrating his study on the 
brief period between 1748 and 1754, as supplying “ a view of the 
old Empire in a state of tranquillity and equilibrium for the last 
time in its history,” and by limiting his discussion “ to certain of 
those aspects that have appealed to [him] as peculiarly character- 
istic of the region” under discussion. He has concerned himself 
“ with an analysis of some of those forces — economic, social, and 
political — motivating various geographic groups . . . before the 
American Revolution.” 

In the author's mind, then, his problem lies in the broad history 
of civilization, but his taste has drawn him towards the economic, 
social, and political and away from the cultural affairs of the em- 
pire. The reader begins forewarned that an element of impres- 
sionism has affected the choice of sectional characteristics and the 
selection of evidence. He knows too that the present study consti- 
tutes a background which future volumes may place in a perspec- 
tive not yet visible and that final judgment of the writer’s choices 
must therefore be reserved. 
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Professor Gipson has an intimate knowledge of eighteenth- 
century New England, and, in view of the fact that his survey in- 
cludes all the sections of the empire, few will quarrel with his allo- 
cation of one hundred and four pages out of one thousand and 
thirty-one to the section. Here his impressionism, represented by 
the chapter titles and the apportionment of materials, is effectual 
and suggestive. A thirty-eight page discussion of Massachusetts is 
headed, “ The Heart of New England.” Since it refers to an in- 
creasingly commercial and secularized age, about half the space is 
properly given to economic affairs, about a quarter to constitu- 
tional and political conditions, and the remainder to religion, 
education, and the press. The chapter on New Hampshire, en- 
titled “ In the White Pine Belt,” provides a fresh and interesting 
account, such as appears in none of the other general works, of 
ship timber policies and operations; Rhode Island, “ An Old New 
England Religious Frontier,” is described chiefly with respect to 
trade and credit arrangements, and Connecticut, as “ A Puritan 
Stronghold,” is considered almost exclusively with regard to the 
institution of the township and to prevailing codes of law. 

Every chapter is improved, if not indeed made possible, by the 
author’s disregarding the stated boundaries of time, 1748 and 
1754, except as markers of a centre of interest. The thorough study 
of the writer, sometimes from the seventeenth-century origins of 
the conditions and problems of the mid-century down to conclu- 
sions as late as the Revolution, is represented by heavy documenta- 
tion on nearly cvcry page. The value of the work is increased, here 
as with the treatment of each of the other sections, by reprints of 
contemporary maps of interest and relevance. 

The treatment of the other outlying sections of the empire, from 
Jamaica to Newfoundland and from the Guinea posts of the 
Royal African Company to those of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
is in general concept like that of New England. Economic affairs 
are most prominent; social and political conditions receive some 
emphasis; and the history of culture is very largely disregarded. 
With respect to Great Britain and Ireland, however, the frame- 
work is somewhat different. Here the author’s inclination does not 
inevitably draw him to the economic and social, for the England 
which he discusses is not only, to cite chapter headings, “ The Hub 
of Empire,” a centre of economic development, but also the scene 
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of “ Social and Antisocial Forces,” which must be understood in 
terms of daily life and conduct, philosophy, literature, and art. 

This difference in framework between the first and the succeed- 
ing volumes represents the lack of congruity, which, although the 
work is only in the first stage of publication, is the most disappoint- 
ing feature of it. Similar differences on a smaller scale reappear 
throughout. For example, the newspapers of the northern colonies 
receive mention, at least, but those of the South do not. In the 
treatment of Pennsylvania much is made of racial differences 
arising from the German immigration; while in Maryland, where 
important social results flowed from the same cause, the matter is 
passed over. Impressionism and freshness of attack have been 
achieved at the cost of over-emphasizing sectional and provincial 
differences and of understanding similarities. 

There is another weakness, inherent in the plan of the book, 
which should be suggested in the spirit of a question rather than 
a declaration. While in his separate chapters Professor Gipson has 
escaped the narrow confinement of his dates, the “ cross section 
survey” method gives no place to broad movements affecting the 
empire as a whole. There is a grave doubt whether or not so large 
and varied a canvas can be painted, so to say, two-dimensionally, 
without the perspective afforded by a significant passage of time. 
It is to be hoped that in preparing future volumes the author will 
not dismiss this question as irrelevant to the completed work. 

Professor Gipson's high scholarship has nevertheless produced 
a useful and important book. He has avoided the two ancient and 
besetting sins of colonial historians. He has neither written in 
the narrow terms of institutional development nor has he isolated 
the colonies now a part of the United States from the history of the 
mother country and sister colonies to the south and north. He has 
supplied economic description, for example of the sugar, rice, and 
tobacco cultures of the West Indies and the South, which is worthy 
to be shelved beside the institutional description of H. L. Osgood. 
The beautiful work of the Caxton Printers adds much to the effec- 
tiveness of the book. 


Stanford University. Cares A. BARKER. 
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Talcott Williams: Gentleman of the Fourth Estate. By Elizabeth 
Dunbar. (New York: G. E. Stechert and Company. 1936. Pp. 
xi, 400. $3.50.) 

Talcott Williams was what might be called a non-resident New 
Englander. Born in the Near East of missionary parents whose an- 
cestors had migrated from Roxbury to Utica, New York, he made 
his editorial fame in Philadelphia, and crowned his career as first 
director of the Pulitzer School of Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity. But he had been educated at Andover in the days when Har- 
vard was abhorred as “ heathen,” and at Amherst when it was 
“the battle ground and bulwark of orthodoxy.” He had also at- 
tended another great New England school, the Springfield Repub- 
lican under the second Samuel Bowles. One result of all this was 
that when he chose journalism as his calling, he regarded it as a 
priesthood: — “ he could preach in any job,” and from an editor's 
pulpit he could preach to millions. 

Miss Dunbar, who was his secretary for many years, has written 
what is more like a long and rambling personal letter about his 
life, than a formal biography. It is a work of individual piety and 


_ determination, written against the opposition of the immediate 


family of its subject, and marred by dozens of faults, among which 
the constant use of initials instead of names is probably the most 
annoying. There is a glaring lack of proportion in the treatment 
of the different periods of Williams’s life, and evident personal 
bias in many of the estimates of people and incidents. At best the 
book can be regarded only as a useful assembling of some of the 
materials for a future biographer. 

No one who conversed with Talcott Williams during his busy 
lifetime could fail to be impressed by his encyclopedic memory 
and his inexhaustible store of anecdotes. They made him a charm- 
ing dinner companion, and gave him a reputation for erudition; 
but even his ten honorary doctorates could not make him a scholar 
in any specialized sense. Even in journalism, which has been 
acidly characterized as “ superficiality elevated to the rank of a 
profession,” he was noted rather for his range than for his depth. 
His mind was kaleidoscopic, and his printed words equal half the 
contents of the Britannica; but little of what he wrote is memora- 
ble, and to-day most of his opinions seem either conventional or 
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shallow. In college he failed to make high grades because he was 
too busy doing other things; and in after life his attitude was much 
the same. It was his misfortune to live on into the nineteen- 
twenties at Columbia, where he found himself a gentleman of 
too-old a school in journalism to enlist the devotion of a froward 
generation of youngsters. Already most of his life seems to belong 
to a world as remote as that of his boyhood in the Turkey of 
Abdul Medjid L. 


Union College. Haron A. LARRABEE. 


Forays and Rebuttals. By Bernard DeVoto. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. xiv, 403. $3.00.) 


These essays, brought together under a title which perhaps 
exaggerates a bit their author’s combativeness, represent very 
well Mr. DeVoto’s growth from “ The Co-Eds: God Bless Them ” 
to his present state of mind. The frontier, higher education, and 
American literature make the bulk of their subject-matter. The 
best of the book is the essay on “ The Centennial of Mormonism ” 
expanded and greatly improved from an article appearing some 
years ago in the American Mercury. Here is evident at its best 
Mr. DeVoto’s ability to generalize concretely and movingly, 
without slopping over into rhapsody or rhetoric. The brief “ An- 
other Consociate Family” is especially recommended to all who 
missed it in Harpers, for in it the high and often-cheapened art 
of de-bunking attains perfection. For the purposes of a reviewer 
in the New ENGLAND QuARTERLY, however, the chief essay is the 
well known “ New England: There She Stands.” To this might be 
added Mr. DeVoto’s novel, We Accept With Pleasure, and his 
recent article in the “ Easy Chair,” “On Moving to New York.” 

Nothing quite so flattering to New England as the work of 
this native of Utah has recently appeared in print. Literate Bos- 
tonians have not yet fully recovered from the shock of learning 
that they live in the loveliest of cities. Perhaps Mr. DeVoto is 
using his New England as a club with which to beat some of the 
once bright and young New York literati, but it makes a very 
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good club, and the beating, if it can hardly be said to do the 
beaten much good, affords all sorts of pleasures to the rest of us. 
Even when his polemical purposes are discounted, there remains 
in Mr. DeVoto’s attitude towards New England a residue (the 
Paretian term falls naturally from the pen) of genuine feeling 
and understanding. Just what that residue is one finds impossible 
to define simply in words, and Mr. DeVoto himself has long 
passed the period when he could cherish verbal simplicities. Not 
even Connecticut is wholly summed up as the land of steady hab- 
its. Yankees have seen visions, and sought the unattainable, from 
Brook Farm to the abundant life by means of installment buying. 
But there is certainly in the New England of to-day a stability 
reflected in the way it withstood the recent depression, an estab- 
lished, integrated pattern of social life more resistant to various 
kinds of Schwdérmerei than any other yet worked out in America 
(except perhaps in Mr. DeVoto’s own Utah?) . This Mr. DeVoto 
has admirably seen and described in “ New England: There She 
Stands.” 

Yet he himself would probably acknowledge that the polemical 
purpose of that essay makes it something less than a study in 
objective sociology. His Vermonter, Jason, who lives the good 
life — well, a good life —on a partly self-sustaining farm with a 
few hundred dollars cash a year is wholly real. But so, too, are 
Jason’s cousin Harry, who has been on relief for fifteen years, 
and who last fall refused to chop into stove lengths the wood the 
town gave him for the winter (the federal relief lady backed him 
up!) ; his neighbor Ludger, who has not run his hill-farm quite 
so well as we are told these industrious French-Canadians do; 
rich old bachelor Mose, who has fought for years in town-meeting 
every penny spent on schools, and (now that the road past his 
house is tarred) roads; Tom, who with his wife, dogs, and chil- 
dren lives in poor-white squalor; and Dolly, who has achieved 
two bastards before her twentieth year. These people Mr. DeVoto 
does not mention. They are no doubt part of the social equili- 
brium, and one hopes that some day Mr. DeVoto will fit them 
into it. 


Harvard University. CRANE BrinTON. 
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Prophet of America: Emerson and the Problems of To-day. By 
Newton Dillaway. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. 
Pp. xi, 423. $3.00.) 

Men of Concord: as Portrayed in the Journal of Henry David 
Thoreau. Edited by Francis H. Allen with Illustrations by 
N. C. Wyeth. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1936. Pp. xi, 255. $4.50.) 

Mr. Nero Wolfe, famous detective and shrewd critic of Ameri- 
can civilization, recently quoted Emerson to his movie audiences 
to the effect that there are two kinds of fatalists. The one, on 
hearing a burglar downstairs, will exclaim: “ It is fated that he 
steal my silver.” The other, on hearing the burglar, will say: 
“ Whatever happens is fated, but he won't get my silver if I can 
help it.” Similarly, Mr. Longfellow Deeds, child of fortune, re- 
cently quoted Thoreau to his movie audiences: “ What is the 
use of all our fine palaces,” he asked, “ if we do not breed men 
worthy to inhabit them?” Now two books seek to interpret 
Emerson and Thoreau to the modern world. Mr. Dillaway de- 
scribes Emerson as prophet of modern America. Mr. Allen se- 
lects the best descriptions of Thoreau’s Concord friends from his 
journals, and Mr. Wyeth illustrates the text vividly. 

Mr. Dillaway’s book is the more ambitious, and raises interest- 
ing questions. He argues persuasively that Emerson was truly 
a prophet of contemporary American civilization. He wins the 
reader at once by admitting that he himself loves to play golf 
and watch the Boston Red Sox. When he describes his conversa- 
tion with Will Rogers, we can only envy his good fortune. His 
style is homely and pleasant, and his quotations informal. In 
view of the subject-matter, his book is eminently readable. Never- 
theless Mr. Dillaway’s interpretation remains unconvincing. He 
suggests more questions than he can hope to answer. And the 
worst of it is, he seems to believe that he has answered them. 
He does not realize that, just as there are two kinds of fatalists, 
there were two Emersons; and just as there were two Emersons, 
there were (and are) two Americas. “ Emerson, Prophet of 
America” — but what Emerson? and what America? 

Emerson was a great man, whose writings appealed to many 
types of people. The Brahmins admired his praises of purity and 
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duty, and his virtuous life. The transcendentalists and the radi- 
cals quoted his essays on “ Self-Reliance” and “ Experience.” 
The late Professor Paul Shorey, in a Phi Beta Kappa oration at 
Harvard, once deplored the recurrent misinterpretations of Em- 
erson. Too often he had been associated with the unhealthy 
Thoreau and Whitman, he declared; although properly he be- 
longed in the classical tradition of Irving, Lowell, Longfellow, 
and Holmes. Emerson was surely on the side of the angels. But 
was he? “If I am the Devil's child, I will live then from the 
Devil.” “ Mere words! ” Professor Shorey would have said; and 
Mr. Dillaway would seem to agree. Emerson lived circumspectly, 
and carefully qualified all the radical things he ever said. By 
chapter and verse Mr. Dillaway makes him a stanch individualist 
and a good Republican. — “ Prophet of Modern America ”? 

In considering Emerson and the problems of to-day, Mr. Dilla- 
way rightly points out that the chief issue is that of individualism 
and collectivism. He quotes Will Rogers: the trouble with the 
world to-day is not things, but people—not the laws we live 
under, but the people we are. “ Things are in the saddle, and 


_ ride mankind.” “To-day most of our so-called Thinkers,” Mr. 


Dillaway writes, “ are flooding us with plans that would usher in 
the more abundant life by developing things. . . . Collectivism 
threatens to engulf and sink modern civilization.” But Emerson, 
he declares, was the arch-individualist, preferring men to things, 
the private person to the collective mass. 

This is mostly true, of course. Emerson was an individualist, 
preferring men to things, but he did not confuse materialism 
with collectivism. If he preferred people to things, he did not 
prefer the individual person to the mass of individual people. 
Certainly he did not believe that the individual person was more 
important than the law under which he lived. His quarrel with 
Christianity was that it “ dwelt with noxious exaggeration upon 
the person of Jesus.” “ The talk of the kitchen,” he confided to 
his journals, “is exclusively occupied with persons. It is the 
sickness, crimes, disasters, airs, fortunes of persons; never is the 
character of the action or the object abstracted.” The laws con- 
cerned Emerson more than the individual personalities. In this 
sense, he was not an individualist at all. 
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But abstract generalizations may be empty. Would Emerson, 
facing the problems of to-day, have approved the “ New Deal "? 
Mr. Dillaway thinks not, for several reasons. First, Emerson op- 
posed socialism; second, he denounced the interference of gov- 
ernment in business; third, he disliked reformers; fourth, he re- 
peatedly qualified all his radical doctrines, and even showed a 
certain respect for the rich. But Emerson opposed socialism, not 
because it was materialistic, but because it did not work, prag- 
matically, in his own time. He approved the idealism of the 
Brook Farmers. He denounced the interference of government 
in business, because, in his time, government interference seemed 
to involve a greater amount of exploitation of the people than 
private enterprise. In economics, he usually echoed the then 
liberal doctrines of Adam Smith and his school. He disliked the 
New England reformers, not because they were too radical, but 
because they were ineffectual, usually perishing in their attempt 
to remove rubbish. And always, the electric energy of Emerson's 
writing flowed from his radical thought, rather than from the 
insulating conservatism with which he wisely wrapped it. His 
principles were progressive, and consistent; his instrumental ap- 
plications of th-.a were subject to change without notice. He 
was the prophet of modern America, not of a nineteenth-century 
economic system, nor of contemporary Maine and Vermont. 

By contrast, Men of Concord is strictly historical, and non- 
controversial. As a gift-book, it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
selections from Thoreau’s journals are made with fresh insight, 
and a keen sense of the picturesque. They not only offer a rich 
text for the illustrations of Mr. Wyeth, but make a useful com- 
panion volume to Mr. Shepard's earlier selection, The Heart of 
Thoreau’s Journals. 

The ten paintings by Mr. Wyeth, reproduced in color, possess 
both beauty and the power of evocation. The best, perhaps, is 
“Thoreau and the Three Reformers,” where the unctuous faces 
of the three are carefully depicted, while Thoreau’s feelings are 
suggested only by the ramrod stiffness of his back. If any criti- 
cism is to be made, it is that the prevailing tone of the illustra- 
tions is idyllic. Thoreau fishing among the lily pads might be a 
young man fishing in the Garden of Eden. In another picture, 
the slush under Thoreau’s feet in the roadway is not slush, but 
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a crystal clear water reflecting the graceful trees. The paintings 
are always beautiful. But Concord, even though Thoreau and 
Emerson lived there, was not always beautiful. Sometimes the 
sun did not shine in those days, also. 


Belmont, Massachusetts. F. I. CARPENTER. 


The American Medical Profession, 1783-1850. By Henry Burnell 
Shafer. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Num- 
ber 417. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. 271. 
$3.25-) 


The present volume represents another of the recent series of 
attempts to depict medicine in relation to general and, more par- 
ticularly, to social history. Appearing as one of the well known 
series of Studies in History, Economics and Public Law edited by 
the faculty of science of Columbia University, the volume is clearly 
a distinct contribution to a subject and a period which has 
not hitherto been treated by either medical or professional histo- 
rians. Since the author is a general historian, and not a member of 
the medical profession, one can expect complete objectivity both 
with regard to his sources and to the evaluation of the trends 
which he has well described. It is not clear, however, just why he 
selected the year 1783; since medical practice, unlike the other 
professions, has until recently been little affected by changes in 
the body politic. 

The first chapter of this book gives an excellent picture of 
American medicine at the close of the eighteenth century, and one 
regrets only that the author was not able to devote a chapter to 
American medicine in the eighteenth century as a whole. From 
the point of view of the medical profession the most valuable 
chapter in the book is that which deals with the history of medical 
education — again a story which has not previously been told 
consecutively — and the author has succeeded in putting into his 
narrative much of the vigor and drama of the early schools and 
their peripatetic teachers. The chapters on the practice of physic 
and on medical ethics and fees are competent, but they were obvi- 
ously written by a man who has little knowledge of medicine itself 
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or of the traditions of the profession. The chapter on medical 
literature and the rise of medical periodicals contains much useful 
information, and a final section on the development of American 
medicine (in which the principal contributions of the period from 
1783 to 1850 are summarized) serves as a useful resumé of the 
volume itself. The author points out that the principal contribu- 
tions were the discovery of vaccination by Jenner, and of auscul- 
tation by Laennec, which were both made abroad but had imme- 
diate repercussions in this country. Then followed America’s 
principal contribution to medicine: the discovery of surgical 
anzsthesia in November, 1846, just at the close of the period under 
discussion. In addition to these advances, however, the author 
maintains that “ the scientific spirit” had come to be felt in all 
branches of medicine, and that the acute consciousness of the 
responsibility of the profession toward medical education, and 
the development of medical societies and medical journals sup- 
plied the background for the great changes which were to occur in 
the years immediately following 1850. 

The book, as a whole, is difficult to appraise. Though written 
by a student of general history, it contains almost no reference to 
concomitant social developments in the period treated, and no 
reference at all to major public events, apart from the Revolution. 
Had a medical historian attempted to cover the same field, there 
would have been a corresponding lack, no doubt, of reference to 
contemporary social trends, and perhaps a less conscientious ex- 
ploration of primary sources; but there would have been a first- 
hand knowledge of the subject-matter, that is, medicine, as well 
as an appreciation of recent secondary sources, such as Kelly and 
Burrage’s Dictionary of American Medical Biography (1928) and 
the large number of carefully written biographies of physicians in 
the Dictionary of American Biography (1928-1936) —not to 
mention the excellent state histories of medicine, for example, 
Michigan (Burr) , Massachusetts (Viets), Connecticut (Russell) , 
Virginia (Blanton), all of them containing valuable secondary 
material not cited in Mr. Shafer’s pages. This book is well written, 
however, and well documented, and will be a useful contri- 
bution, especially to historians. 


Yale University. Joun F. Futton. 
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Harvard et La France. Recueil d'études publié en 'honneur de 
PUniversité Harvard et offert 4 cette Université par le Comité 
Frangais pour la célébration du troisiéme centenaire de Har- 
vard. (Paris: Edité par les soins de la Revue d'Histoire Mo- 
derne. 1936. Harvard University Press. Pp. 240. $2.00.) 


This complimentary volume, offered to Harvard University by 
her friends in France, is one of the important permanent by- 
products of the Harvard tercentenary. Some of the chapters natu- 
rally are mere bouquets of compliment and souvenir, but several 
make distinct contributions to history. In General Azan’s “ Har- 
vard pendant la Grande Guerre” he describes the work of the 
French military mission sent to Harvard before the American dec- 
laration of war, which served in some measure — though not (for 
want of governmental coéperation) in that measure which its 
friends desired —to inoculate American officers with les prin- 
cipes de la guerre actuelle. Professor Charles Cestre’s “ Emerson 
et la France,” Professor Maurice le Breton’s “ Henry Adams et la 
France,” and Professor Jacques Chevalier’s “ William James et 
Bergson,” pleasingly illuminate the literary and philosophical 
history of both countries. Professor Bernard Fay makes the largest 
and most valuable contribution, a chapter of sixty pages on “ La 
Langue Frangaise 4 Harvard, 1636-1936.” Based on primary re- 
search in the university archives and other sources, and written 
with M. Fay’s customary verve and humor, this is the best work 
yet written on the beginning of French teaching and the growth 
of French scholarship in any American university. It bridges very 
effectively the large gap between Mr. Matthews’s article, “ Teach 
ing of French at Harvard College before 1750,” in the Publica- 
tions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xvi, and Professor 
Grandgent’s chapter, “ The Modern Languages, 1869-1929,” in 
The Development of Harvard University. 

Marks of haste are evident, as in the misspelling of many Ameri- 
can names. It is a pity that the illustration of Franquelin’s map 

(c. 1688) , showing a group of buildings with the caption “ Cam- 
bridge, Bourgade de 80 Maisons. C’est une université,” could not 
have been reproduced from the original in the Dépét des Cartes 
de la Marine, instead of from the copy in the Boston Public Li- 
brary; for this is the earliest attempt by forty years at a pictorial 
representation of the college. 
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Nothing, however, could have been more gracious than the 
thought of such a volume, or more generous than the labor of 
love involved in the preparation and publication. And in an age 
when the strong hand of nationalism threatens to curb all educa- 
tional institutions to the service of a particular state, it is well 
to emphasize, as this book does, the fruitful impact of one civiliza- 
tion upon another, and the indestructible unity of the republic 
of learning. 


Harvard University. S. E. Morison. 


Waltham as a Precinct of Watertown and as a Town, 1630-1884. 
By Edmund L. Sanderson. Waltham Historical Society, Publi- 
cation Number 5. (Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 
1936. Pp. 168. $3.50.) 


This small volume contains a brief and readable running ac- 
count of Waltham which summarizes recent monographs and 
pauses to cast light on places left dark by former historians of the 
town and its parent. Half the space is given over to genealogical 
notes, which usefully supplement those in Bond. Every library 
having calls for material on Waltham should own it. 

The work is scholarly and competent, although the author 
has been troubled by the orthography of the precinct clerk. Tim- 
othy “ Minut” (40) should be Minot, later pastor of Concord; 
Hezekiah “Gould” (40) was one of the Connecticut family 
which spelled the name “Gold”; William “ Welsted” (41) 
should be Welsteed, later a minister of Boston; and of course 
Samuel “Danfourth” (49) should be Danforth. These minor 
errors are pointed out because they appear in the index, where 
they may cause trouble. The unidentified “ Mr. Gibson” (40) 
was Benjamin, a young army chaplain. 

The index of names is thorough, although it becomes annoy- 
ingly meticulous when it transforms the Reverend Mr. Warham 
Williams into a trinity: “Mr. Williams,” “ (Rev.) Mr. Wil- 
liams,” and “(Rev.) Warham Williams.” The reviewer had in- 
tended to make illuminating contributions as to the nomencla- 
ture of College Farm Road and Trapelo Road, but since the 
“Index of subjects and local places” refuses to help him, he 
takes revenge by keeping silent. 
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This book is fortunately free from generalizations about colo- 
nial conditions, although it does state that “a woman who cculd 
sign her name was a rarity” (43). We are shocked to learn that 
this was the case in Waltham, when an actual count of signatures 
in Suffolk has shown a high percentage of feminine literacy. The 
volume is well printed, the only typographical error to catch the 
eye of the reviewer being “ 1637” for “ 1737” (51). The author 
has avoided the annoying habit of local historians of reproducing 
in print the superior letters which appear in colonial manu- 
scripts, although he does retain handwriting abbreviations which 
would look as quaint in print to a colonial as they do to us. 
He has included two good maps and three pages of facsimile sig- 
natures, which, unfortunately, are not included in the index. 

In general Mr. Sanderson’s Waltham is a credit to the histori- 
cal society. 


Massachusetts Historical Society. CuirForp K. SHIPTON. 


John Endecott: A Biography. By Lawrence Shaw Mayo. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 301. 
$5.00.) 


Amid all the welter of biographies written to prove that the poor 
victims of books are demigods or criminals according as whether 
they agree with the present politics of the authors, and of those 
other biographies, by writers who know nothing of either history 
or biography, pieced together to prove that the author is a smart 
fellow, it is refreshing to come upon the life of a contested charac- 
ter prepared by a calm and competent historian who presents a 
likely picture of what sort of man old Puritan John Endecott really 
was. There is little material from which to reconstruct the life of 
Governor Endecott. Mr. Mayo has used it all and used it so well 
that the old governor emerges from his pages as an aggressive 
leader in his early days and a wise statesman in his later years. 
No reader can fail to realize that the bloodthirsty tyrant that the 
Quakers and Baptists made him is largely a picture of partisan bias. 

It is unfortunate that more evidence has not been preserved to 
allow the author to enlarge on the two years of Endecott’s adminis- 
tration of the colony before Winthrop arrived, but the material is 
probably lost. There is a letter in the British Museum either to or 
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from Emmanuel Downing which indicates that Endecott’s laws 
were submitted to the privy council in 1634 as evidence against the 
colony, and the reviewer has hoped they might be found in some 
forgotten file of that body. Those laws would be a wonderful side- 
light on Endecott’s administration. 

The fact that most of Endecott’s troubles in 1634 and 1635, were 
caused by the intolerant and impulsive Roger Williams (who was 
quite a different person from the benign Roger, tempered by ad- 
versity of later years) is well brought out. Endecott, too, in his 
later years learned the wisdom of using milder and more diplo- 
matic methods. 

There is a pleasant bit of humor in the two Frenchmen of 
Acadia successively courting the succeeding Puritan governors, and 
the story is pleasantly told. Some sentimentalists, of course, will 
not enjoy being disabused of the idea that the governor was not 
a “ ravening wolf” as regards the Quakers, and merely executed 
the laws of the commonwealth, as he was bound to do, with as 
little brutality as the epoch permitted. 

This is a satisfying and pleasing biography. It gives the impres- 
sion that the governor was a real man with the virtues and the 
faults of his time but sincere, honest, and kindly. If one wished to 
quibble over little things he could question whether the ox-eyed 
daisy was “ white weed ” or the daisy with the brown centre and 
the yellow petals (74).1 The writer, pining for a definitive 
twentieth-century spelling of Emmanuel Downing’s name, notes 
two m’s on page 69 and one on pages 108 and 151. Others, includ- 
ing himself, have similarly erred. A study of Endecott’s earlier 
relations with Obadiah Holmes when the latter was a glass-maker 
in Salem might have accounted for greater severity to him than 
to Clarke and Crandal (216) . 


Topsfield, Massachusetts. James DuNCAN PHILLIPs. 


2 “Here, too, if tradition be correct, he introduced for medicinal pur- 
poses, as well as by way of ornament to his garden the ‘white weed,’ or 
chrysanthemum leucanthemum, of the botanist, which has since become so 
detrimental to the hay fields of our farmers in some parts of this State.” 
Charles M. Endicott, Memoir of John Endecott (Salem, 1847) , 46. Gray’s New 
Manual of Botany (Seventh Edition), 847, gives as the English names of 
chrysanthemum leucanthemum “ Ox-eye or White Daisy, Marguerite, White- 
weed.” No other ox-eye daisy is listed in the index. [L. S. M.] 
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Chasing the Bowhead. By Captain Hartson H. Bodfish and Joseph 
C. Allen. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. ix, 
281. $3.00.) 


Whales, to Bodfish, were what steel was to Carnegie and the 
Saturday Evening Post to Bok, a means by which — and he, too, 
falls into the conventional phrase — he might “ climb the ladder 
to success.” Others have insisted that the whaling captain was 
usually a Starbuck, not an Ahab; and Bodfish was no exception. 
He had the shrewdness of the skippers of the forties and fifties, 
under sail and after sperm. He had, too, their courage to explore; 
he pushed into the “ Forbidden Sea ” north of the Aleutian Islands 
in 1889 to find new whaling grounds, and in 1890 he was mate 
aboard the first boats to spend the off-season wintering in the 
Arctic. But Bodfish had something else that came from chasing 
the bowhead whale with a steamer and toggling him with a gun. 
In the nineties whaling was incorporated, with agents in San 
Francisco and supply-ships at Point Barrow. It was an industry. 
Even the technique of striking and stripping the whale had been 
standardized, almost patented. Two things remained to be done 
before corsets went out and baleen was useless — improve the com- 


forts of men and ship, and exploit the trade. This Bodfish could 


and did do. 

Chasing the Bowhead, then, is the story of Bodfish’s success. The 
content is defined by the period of his whaling, 1880 to 1911. The 
slight body of material common to all whaling books seems to be 
included in deference to the tradition. He describes the bowhead 
for fourteen pages. He makes new observations of the species’ 
habits. He tells the best incident in his book — lowering and land- 
ing a whale in a snow squall. And he adds two characters to whal- 
ing fiction, a “ backward ” bowhead and another malignant white 
whale. But Bodfish seems eager to have done with all this. When 
he is finished, we do not have much more of a conception of the 
bowhead as an animal, an animate agent, but we do know what 
the dead animal was good for commercially, how many more bar- 
rels of oil he tried out than the sperm and what price the seven 
hundred slabs of bone in his mouth brought on the Frisco market. 
Bodfish is interested in the observed fact, whether it be about the 
bowhead or the discipline aboard the Beluga or the tundra of 
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the Arctic or the Eskimo woman, not for its own sake but for what 
he can learn from it to increase the pounds of bone delivered to the 
agents of the company. 

Chasing the Bowhead exists, therefore, as a hard-headed book. 
It is a log of the accumulation of the fisted facts which brought 
Bodfish success. He centres attention on the problem of living | 
for winters in the Arctic and on learning the behavior of the bow- ! 
head on these new grounds. He records careful details of the tem- 
perature and wild life above the circle, of the ice and snow and. 
especially of the handling of a ship and its crew. The tension of ; 
men in such confinement for months and years lies under the sur- 
face of the book like the green water under the ice around them. 
Bodfish describes the persistent desertions of the men, the suicides, 
the mutinies, and the murders. He tells of the insanity of one man 
found driving his sled after all the dogs had been frozen to death. 
And he does this with the same chill appraisal of its educative 
value with which he describes the scurvy among the pigs, or snow- 
blindness. For the imaginative reader this “ Town-Ho Story ” of 
the Arctic is implicit at the centre of the book. It is implicit, not 
expressed, because Bodfish is in control. Shrewdly he plans games 
to divert the men. He rigs up bath-tubs to add to their comfort. 
He studies surgery in order to lessen their suffering. He hunts their 
food. He even hunts them if they desert. But he gets bone, 
plenty of it. 


Harvard University. Cuar.es J. OLson, JR. 


Mrs. Eddy Purloins from Hegel. By Walter M. Haushalter. 
(Boston: A. A. Beauchamp. 1936. Pp. viii, 126. $1.50.) 


The “ virginal ” quality of Mrs Eddy’s mind, so authoritatively 
delineated by her recent biographer, Mr. Edwin F. Dakin, has 
long been suspected by unprejudiced commentators. Concerning 
the influence of P. P. Quimby on her art of mental healing, and 
of Swedenborg on her technique of Biblical interpretation there 
is now, of course, no serious question. Concerning the central 
core of metaphysical doctrine, however, always more or less dis- 
tinguishable amid the confusion of her written sentences, un- 
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certainty has reigned. Her thought, if one may so speak of it, 
was molded by some variety of the idealistic or transcendentalist 
literature prevalent in the America of her youth. Beyond this 
vague and obvious generalization it has been impossible to pene- 
trate. Mr. Haushalter’s conclusive proof that a succinct résumé of 
the religious content of Hegelian philosophy fell into her hands 
during the years 1866-1868, precisely at the time when she was 
beginning “to systematize her ideas,” is therefore a most im- 
portant discovery. In view of the evidence he presents it is now 
clear that Christian Science, like most of the other typically mod- 
ern forms of religiosity, is derived from the thought of the great 
German speculative idealist. The facts are briefly these. 

Hiram Crafts, in whose home at East Stoughton, now Avon, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Eddy lived for a year and a half (1867-1868) , 
was the secretary of a “ Kantian Group ” which met regularly in 
Boston. In April, 1866, he received a short paper, entitled “ The 
Metaphysical Religion of Hegel,” by Francis Lieber, the well- 
known German-American idealist, to be read before the group. 
This document, a facsimile reproduction of which is printed by 
Mr. Haushalter at the end of his book, bears on its cover the 


following notation: “ N.B. This is Metaphysical Basis of Healing 


and Science of Health. Same as ‘ Christ-power’ and ‘Truth- 
power.’ Mary Baker.” In a letter of April 7, 1866, addressed to 
Crafts, Lieber refers to two other papers previously sent by him 
to the group, entitled “Christ Power” and “Truth Power,” 
terms now familiar to all readers of Science and Health. Mr. 
Haushalter’s most impressive evidence, however, consists of a 
list of single sentences and paragraphs literally copied from the 
Lieber manuscript, and later incorporated in the first as well as 
subsequent editions of Science and Health. This list (35-42) is 
enough to convince the most skeptical reader of the essential 
truth of Mr. Haushalter’s charge of plagiarism, though even this 
word seems hardly to do justice to the naive and abject phe- 
nomenon here set forth. 

Even more important is the new perspective in which this 
amazingly influential American religion must now be seen to 
fall. Far from being an indigenous phenomenon, Christian Sci- 
ence is really a crude and undeveloped form of that detached or 
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social idealism through which the modern group-soul has sought 
escape from the harsher demands of morality and religion. It is 
easier to speculate than to be, more comfortable to share or to 
shift one’s burdens than to bear them alone. Like socialism, the 
worship of the state, and the various forms of bourgeois philistin- 
ism, Christian Science is rooted in that detached or sentimental 
optimism which acts practically only as an excuse for letting 
things take their inevitably “ social” course, and which Hegel 
worshipped as the “ divine Idea.” 

Mary Baker Eddy is simply the American version of Strauss, 
her “ higher Science” appropriating Christianity, like the Uni- 
tarian transcendentalism with which it is closely associated, 
the local variety of right-wing Hegelianism. Must we not even 
now recognize the appropriateness of that label which future 
historians will doubtless attach to the preceding century — “ The 
Age of the Hegelian Idea ”? 


Harvard University. Joun Wir. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Literature and American Life. By Percy Holmes Boynton. 
(Boston: Ginn and Company. 1936. Pp. xiii, 934. $4.00.) 


Thirty years ago a professor might have written a history of 
American literature as a way of beguiling his leisure; to-day such 
a history is a Gargantuan undertaking. Professor Boynton’s is 
probably the most exhaustive and inclusive summary of our liter- 
ature that exists within the compass of a single volume; it is a 
digest of recent scholarship, a synthesis of new criticisms, a codifi- 
cation of fresh evaluations. It is written with charm, with insight, 
with sanity; it runs the risks of all comprehensive histories, and 
every reader will demur at some one passage or chapter, but 
taken as a whole it is sustained and rounded, not merely a chron- 
icle but an estimate, and a supremely useful book, as the title- 
page says, “ for students of American literature.” 


Harvard University. Perry MILLER. 
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Whittier. By Emily Binney Smith. (Amesbury, Massachusetts: 
The Whittier Press. 1935. Pp. 38. $0.75.) 


The author of this booklet was for long a personal friend of 
Whittier. After his death she founded “The Whittier Home 
Association,” the purpose of which was “ to perpetuate for all 
time the home in which the poet had lived for fifty-six years and 
had written the immortal poems that had made him famous all 
over the world.” In a tone of reverent reminiscence she recounts 
anecdotes of his later years, and describes the surroundings 
among which he lived. She reveals nothing new, but her book will 
appeal to those who loved and admired the poet as wholeheart- 
edly as she. 


Belmont, Massachusetts. Freperic I. CARPENTER. 


Essays in Appreciation. By John Livingston Lowes. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1936. Pp. x, 189. $2.50.) 


These essays deal with the prose of the King James Version, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Chaucer, a comparison of the philosophies of 
Hardy and Meredith, the verse of Amy Lowell, and end with an 
amusing consideration of imagist tendencies in Meredith’s prose. 
The urbanity and grace of Professor Lowes’s style has never shown 
to better advantage than in these informal pieces: whether he is 
recreating a gesture from Bunyan, or with the utmost delicacy 
of perception indicating and making for ever memorable a con- 
versation in Troilus and Criseyde, or, in a more obvious manner, 
commenting upon the beauty of the familiar biblical purple- 
patches, one is conscious always not only of the depth of his criti- 
cism, but of the wit and the felicity of his expression. None of 
the essays pretends to be more than the title suggests: an “ appre- 
ciation,” an informal talk by a man very much in love with his 
subject; but a re-reading of the best of them — the Chaucer one, 
certainly, and The Pilgrim’s Progress — reveals a greater rich- 
ness than the engagingly casual attitude would seem at first to 
promise. I am sorry for the furious scholar of my acquaintance 
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who could find here only “a whimsical fireside talking-down to 
the Sixth Form”; but if it is so, there should be far more of it, 
and even the furious scholar would do well to sit in with the 
boys of the sixth. 


Choate School. Dubey Firrts. 


A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to the 
Present Day. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. Illustrated. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1936. Pp. xxv, 432. $5.00.) 


Professor Quinn's History of the American Drama from the 
Civil War to the Present Day appeared first nearly ten years ago, 
and has become the standard book in its field. It is now reissued, 
conveniently in one volume instead of two, and with an added 
chapter, “ The New Decade,” “ dealing with the highly interest- 
ing developments from 1927 to the present day.” Also the bibli- 
ography and the play list “ have been completely revised.” In- 
evitably the new chapter can be little more than a list of recent 
plays, with brief comments, but Professor Quinn knows what he 
likes and why, and judges as “ the historian . . . trained to see the 
drama in a longer perspective than the contemporary critic.” 
Perhaps the most interesting bits in the pages added in the new 
edition are the parts of two letters from Eugene O'Neill to the 
author, especially that in which O'Neill justly deplores his own 
failure to achieve “great language ” — adding as a consolatory 
reflection the theory that “ great language” is not possible “ for 
anyone living in the discordant, broken, faithless rhythm of our 
time.” 


Harvard University. K. B. Murpock. 


Benjamin Franklin: Englishman and American. By Verner 
Winslow Crane. (Baltimore, Maryland: Williams and Wilkins 
Company. 1936. Pp. 142. $1.50.) 


This nineteenth volume of the Colver Lectures at Brown Uni- 
versity is composed of three chapters of uneven interest and merit. 
The first, on “ The Education of Benjamin Franklin,” does little 
more than rehearse the well-worn theme. On “ Franklin As a 
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Social Philosopher,” however, Professor Crane has some fresher 
things to say. He agrees with other recent critics that “ as a moral 
philosopher Franklin has been underestimated ”; and that “ not 
all of his code is comprised in Poor Richard and the Autobiog- 
raphy.” Those who would make him “ the patron saint . . . of 
the cult of pecuniary power ” have forgotten that his individual- 
ism, like Jefferson’s, was balanced by a social consciousness which 
led him to approve sharp limitations of the right of property be- 
yond the amount which enabled a man to live virtuously. The 
third and longest chapter, “ Franklin and the British Empire,” 
portrays in some detail the prolonged internal struggle between 
Franklin “ the last great imperialist” among the Revolutionary 
leaders and Franklin the self-conscious American patriot. The 
author holds that American propaganda in England was “to a 
degree hitherto unsuspected ” engineered by Franklin behind the 
veil of pamphleteering anonymity. A brief bibliographical note 
mentions most of the recent Franklin literature in the fields dis- 
cussed. 


Union College. H. A. LARRABEE. 


Modern American Poetry and Modern British Poetry. Edited by 
Louis Untermeyer. Combined Edition. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1936. Pp. xxv, 654, and xxii, 549. $3.50.) 


Louis Untermeyer’s two anthologies of modern poetry have ap- 
peared again. They are bound together now in a far more spir- 
ited format than in the past. Both editions, with new inclusions 
and omissions, and with the introductions and prefaces brought 
up to date, may be pronounced improvements. 

After all the changes one might still wish that the editor's ob- 
servation in one of his forewords that “ In the end, every editor 
is driven back upon that mixture of preference, prejudice, and 
intuition known as personal taste—,” had been placed more 
conspicuously as a warning to his readers. The book’s usefulness 
grows in proportion as that mixture is kept in mind. One might 
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regret, too, Mr. Untermeyer’s tendency toward 

in his curtain speeches and the undeniable mood of benevolence 
in which he has approached his task. The experience of former 
anthologists should remind us that it is possible and desirable to 
love poetry without indiscriminately loving poets. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Untermeyer has performed well his gigantic labor of sifting 
the genuine seeds from America’s four hundred thousand versi- 
fiers. His selections are still the best available. He remains the 
best guide to the poetry of our time. 


Harvard University. Joun Fincu. 


Benjamin Franklin: Representative Selections with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. By Frank Luther Mott and Chester 
E. Jorgenson. American Writers Series. (New York: American 
Book Company. 1936. Pp. clxxxviii, 544. $1.00.) 


This volume presents an intelligent and liberal selection from 
the writings of Franklin. The editors pride themselves, perhaps 
unduly, on their publication for the first time in a collection or 
selection of the Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain (1725), an early venture of Franklin into metaphysics 
which Parton printed as an appendix to his biography long ago. 
More to their credit are the bibliographies, the notes, and the 
balanced and representative table of contents in general. 

In the introduction the editors have attempted to present an 
“ interpretation of the growth of Franklin’s mind, with stress 
upon its essential unity in the light of scientific deism, tempered 
by his debt to Puritanism, classicism, and neoclassicism.” The 
essay, despite its sometimes warlike attitude of proving a point, 
makes an able contribution to intellectual history. The writing, 
unfortunately, is uneven. Seeking unity in their subject, the 
authors have sacrificed it in their treatment. 

It is fortunate that Messrs. Mott and Jorgenson have stressed 
the unusual nature of their essay. They have written by no means 
the generalized introduction, comprehensive but superficial, that 
is usually prefixed to such a selection. Rather they have not hesi- 
tated to include the specific, the specialized, and, at times, the 
controversial. 


Harvard University. Joun Fincn. 
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The Centennial Edition of the Works of Rowland E. Robinson. 
“ Out of Bondage and Other Stories.” Edited by Arthur Schom- 
burg. (Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 1936. Pp. 255. 
$2.50.) 


The sixth volume of the centennial edition of Robinson’s Ver- 
mont stories differs from earlier volumes in containing no mention 
of the imaginary village of Danvis with its familiar inhabitants. 
It begins with three stories drawn from the author's boyhood, 
when his father’s house had been a station on the underground 
railway, and he himself had seen fugitives pausing there before 
they were carried forward on their secret way to Canada. The 
stories vividly recreate the world in which Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was read both as a record of fact and a call to duty. The other 
sketches and stories, many of them very short, are cast in Robin- 
son’s familiar scenes of fields and woods, farm-houses, and town- 
gatherings. They lack nothing of the author’s charm of descrip- 
tion or skill in rendering dialect. To those who wish to know more 
of Robinson’s life this volume should be especially interesting be- 
cause it contains both his “ Recollections of a Quaker Boy ” and a 
short biographical sketch of her father by Mary Robinson Perkins. 


Harvard University. Joun H. Fintey, Jr. 


Cape Ann: A Tourist Guide. By Roger W. Babson and Foster H. 
Saville. (Rockport, Massachusetts: Cape Ann Old Book Shop. 
1936. Pp. 118. $1.00.) 


This book is not so good as it should have been: it is poorly 
organized and badly written. The first part, “ A Short History of 
Cape Ann,” is thick with local sentimentality, and the second part, 
“ Dogtown — Cape Ann’s Original Settlement — Now a Deserted 
Village,” is given undue space. One of the most beautiful districts 
of Massachusetts deserves at once a more concise and a more sensi- 
tive treatment. Nor could the third part, “ Old Mills and Shops — 
Cape Ann’s First Industries,” be called adequate by any honest 
reviewer. Some readers will object to those pages in which Mr. 
Roger W. Babson chooses to teach “ economic lessons ” and attack 
social reform. 

Nearly everything of value in the fourth section is to be found 
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in the United States Geological Survey. The fifth section, “ Old 
Houses and Other Points of Interest,” unfortunately reads too 
much like the conventional folder which local chambers of com- 
merce give away to casual visitors. 

The significant centre of Cape Ann —the fishing industry, its 
history, its myth, even its economics — is untouched. The authors 
were ill advised to call their book a “ tourist guide ” to Cape Ann. 
Gloucester and its neighborhood would amply repay far more time 
and trouble than they have given to their task. 


Harvard University. Cuarwes J. OLSON, Jr. 


The Stroud Family History. By Harriet D. Lowell. (Rutland, 
Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 1934. Pp. 40. $2.50.) 


This is a useful little volume dealing with the descendants of 
Captain Richard Stroud, who came from England to New London 
before the Revolution and died there in 1819. The author was un- 
able to establish the connection with the English Strouds, but 
wisely makes no claims she can not prove. The research is thor- 
ough, and the arrangement and index are good. Would that there 
were more such genealogies for late immigrants, covering, as this 
does, the troublesome period between the end of the printed 
records and the beginnings of family rcollections. 


Massachusetts Historical Society. Currrorp K. SHIPTON. 


Hiram Harding of Hardscrabble. By S. L. Bradbury. Drawings by 
W. L. Davis. (Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Company. 1936. 
Pp. 254. $2.00.) 


According to the author “ this ‘ yarn’ is a product of imagina- 
tion,” but “ is intended as a portrayal of the brand of wholesome 
fun so much enjoyed by dwellers in the New England country- 
side.” Hiram Harding and his friends and foes are obviously meant 
to be New Englanders; the setting is in rural New England. For 
readers of the QUARTERLY, the book is likely to be interesting only 
for its occasional recording of a few locutions which have the 
flavor of actual talk and the vigor common in the homely meta- 
phors of the “ backwoods.” 


Harvard University. KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NEW ENGLAND 


1936 
ALLYN B. FORBES 


ARTICLEs on the history of New England in periodical publica- 
tions for the year 1936, including bound volumes of historical 
societies that publish no serials. 

Readers of the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy will confer a favor on 
the editors by sending them notes of such articles as they appear, 
especially from periodicals outside the historical field. 


GENERAL 

Adams, Henry: The Birthplaces of Presidents John and John 
Quincy Adams, Quincy, Massachusetts. Old-Time New England, 
xxv1 (January), 79-99. 

Allyn, Alice C.: A History of Berkeley Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Publications, Cambridge Historical Society, xx1, 58-71. 
Baker, W. L., and A. C. Cline: A Study of the Gypsy Moth in the 
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xxxiv (August), 759-765. 

Beede, Victor A.: A Basis for the Development of a New England 
Forest Practice. Journal of Forestry, xxxtv (July), 702-704. 
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Blanchard, Theresa W.: New England Influence on Figure Skat- 
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Burlington [Vermont], the Beautiful. Yankee, u 
(February), 26-30. 
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Church, P. E.: A Geographical Study of New England Tempera- 
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subscribers who order copies. It will cost one dollar. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1936 


Page 620, lines 13 and 14, for “‘ courteous’ greetings of which 
she wrote Emerson,” read “ cordial reception by British reviewers 
in 1846 and 1847.” 

Page 746, lines 25 and 26, for “instructor and tutor in Eco- 
nomics in Harvard,” read “ assistant professor of Economics at 
Williams.” 

Page 746, line 36, for “ instructor and tutor,” read “ assistant 
professor.” 

Page 752, Index, line 38, for “ aust,” read “ Faust.” 
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